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Science under indictment 


UKBE F. CAVALIEKI: 

The Double-Edged Helix 

l9hpp. Columbia University Press. 

$10.40. 

0 231 1053061 

Every profession harbours some 
embittered individuals who blame 
ihuir disenchantment on Us prostitu- 
tion bv their colleagues. This book is 
written by such a man. wiho presents 
moral imperatives, lofty sentiments, 
truths, half-truths, distortions and 
self-contradictions ull rolled together 
into a fanatical polemic: against 
America’s lending molecular biolog- 
ists; ugninst genetic engineering; 
against the freedom of science, as 
well as the alleged regimentntion of 
science hy administrators nnd its ex- 
ploitation’ by a new, commercially 
motivated scientific dlitc; against the 
National Academy of Sciences of the 
USA and its president, who is seen 
ns no more democratic than a czar, 
against the Pill, the motor car. 
agrochemicals, food additives, phar- 
maceuticals, antibiotics, big business 
and Nobel Prizes. It is for Society 
and the Environment and for those 
scientists who share the author's 
views, though he fails to mention the 
awkward fact that one of them is 
also a Nobel Laureate. 

The polemic against genetic engin- 
eering forms me heart of the 
took. This subject started in 1973 
when scientists found ways of cutting 
the chromosomes of any organism, 
including man's, into small frag- 
ments, some containing only one or 
a few genes. The genes can then be 
incorporated into Dacteria or yeast. 
Growth of these micro-organisms 
amplifies the genes and allows them 
to be Isolated in chemically pure 
form. The micro-organisms contain- 
ing them can be turned into factories 
lo produce substances which they 
would not normally make, such as 
human insulin or proteins * from 
which vaccines can be prepared. The 
discoverers of the new techniques 
feared that bacteria that live in the 
human gut could acquire cancer virus 
genes or be fabricated into virulent 
new micro-organisms against which 
we have no defence. These concerns 
ed to the formulation of safety guide- 
lines for genetic manipulation. Ex- 
periments were classified according 
i° a rough scale of risks, and precau- 


tions recommended accttrdingly. in 
the United Slates compliance was 
voluntary, though for government- 
sponsored research non-compliance 
would have been punished hy with- 
drawal of the grant. In Britain this 
was true to begin with, but since the 
passing of the Health and Safety at 
Work Act. 1974, nan-compliancecun 
lead to prosecution. 

Because the United States has no 
Federal law similar t«> that Act. de- 
mands arose there that safety regula- 
tions for genetic manipulation should 
he made statutory. The demands 


came lo a head just when molecular 
biologists were beginning lo regard 
many of their initial fears us exagger- 


ated and favoured relaxing the 
guide-lines rather than having them 
codified into law. The scientists 
therefore resisted and eventuully de- 
feated the introduction of such leg- 
islation. Cavalieri’s book centres on 
the accusation that this was done by 
o powerful 6lite of commercially 
motivated scientists, who manipu- 
lated scientific information and the 
rest of the scientific community for 
their own ends, and deceived Con- 
gressmen into believing that the 
potential benefits of genetic engin- 
eering outweighed its risks. I do 
not regard these accusations as justi- 
fied. In the United States lobbying is 
part of the normal democratic pro- 
cess. In the debate about genetic 
engineering both sides had their say, 
but it was the emotional appeals of 
its opponents rather than die more 
sober assessments of its supporters 
that captured the media. If Congress 
decided not to hamstring the scien- 
tists' work by rigid legislation, it did 
so for good reasons- While it is true 
that some of the genetic engineers 
have commercial as well as scientific 
interests at stake, most of them want 
lo use the techniques for bio-medical 
research on topics such as the che- 
mical basis of inherited diseases, the 
mechanism by which cancer viruses 
infect mnmmalinn cells, or the ways 
by which we make antibodies that 
protect us from disease. Cavalieri 
mentions none of this work. He dis- 
counts, perhaps rightly, clnims that 
genetic manipulation may lead to a 
cure for cancer, but he conceals the 
fact that it has already led to striking 
progress in discovering how certain 
viruses induce cancer. A solution of 
this problem is vitally important: for 
instance It now looks as though 


By Max Perutz 


primary cancer of the cervix of the 
uterus may be caused by a virus; 
primary cancer of the liver, one of 
the must common cancers in the 
Third World, is now known to be 
associated with persistent infect ion 
with hepatitis U virus. Genetic man- 
ipulation has made it possible to dis- 
sect the chromosome of the hepatitis 
virus and to attempt to use certain of 
its genes for the fabrication of a 
vaccine, so that this disease might 
disappear just us nuliu did. Genetic 
engineering has also nv.ule possible 
the antenatal diagnosis of certuin in- 
herited diseases. Cavalieri dismisses 
such diseases as too rare to justify 
the risks involved, hut this is incor- 
rect. For instance, in Ferrara and 
other towns in the Po Valley . two 
out of every hundred children are 
hunt with n crippling anaemia (tliul- 
nssaeiniii) whose causes have now 
been pinpointed by genetic man- 
ipulation. 

Much of the author’s polemic de- 
rives from the assumption that all 
commercial interests are inherently 
evil. He mentions companies that are 
trying to manufacture insulin and hu- 
man growth hormone, and argues 
that there is no real need for these. 
It is true that present supplies of 
insulin made from unimnl pancreases 
are sufficient, but there nave been 
shortages when some of the six mil- 
lion American diabetics have become 
alarmed at the possibly harmful 
effects of anti-diabetic pills and 
taken more insulin instead. If meat 
continues to get dearer, people will 
eat more cereals and diabetics will 
therefore need more insulin. Hence 

K ;maceuticnl firms are wise to 
for alternative sources of sup- 
ply. Cavalieri does not mention that 
companies are also trying lo make 
interferon as a possible anti-viral und 
nnti-cancer drug, nor tliHt they are 
trying to make vaccines against in- 
fluenza, foot-and-mouth disease and 
other illnesses against which re- 
medies or effective and cheap vac- 
cines are not now available. 

Molecular biologists no longer re- 
gard the manipulations involved in 
such research as too risky, because 
they have developed bacteria so en- 
feebled as not to be able to survive 
in the human gut, and because man- 
made modifications as such tend to 
reduce the viability of micro- 
organisms so that they cannot com- 


pete with wild-type strains under 
nuuwal conditions and therefore die 
out. The danger of producing a viru- 
lent new organism l mil would persist 
in nature is therefore regained as 
remote, compared ui the potential 
benefits nf better defences against 
known disease-producing bacteria 
und viruses. 

What about the long-term risks oi 
developing methods unit might one 
day be used to engineer deliberate 
nnuliiica tii ms of mail's genet ie make- 
up* Cavalieri is not the tarsi popular 
science writer to conjure up AUtaus 
Huxley’s Brave New World. Indeed, 
if the pronouncements of certain 
eminent biologists quoted in the 
hnnfc arc to be lie lie veil. Cavalieri 
has a good ease. Fur instance. 
Aldous Huxley's brother Julinn 
preached l lie need for "a global evo- 
lutionary policy. . . . Eventually, the 
prospect of radical eugenic improve- 
ments could become one of the main 
springs of man’s evolutionary adv- 
ance. Joshua Lcderbcrg. a geneti- 
cist who nmv presides over the 
Rockefeller University in New York, 
said. "... it would lie incredible if 
we did not soon have the basis of 
developmental engineering techni- 
ques to regulate, for example, the 
size of the human brain by pre- or 
early post-natal intervention”. 1 
should nave thought that phrenolo- 
gy. the science which George Eliot 
used to admire because it linked 
people’s intelligence simply to the 
size of their brain, had long since 
been discredited. J. B. S. Haldane, 
geneticist and champion of Marxism-, 
suggested that scientists fulfil their 
social responsibiliw by cloning out- 
standing individuals (such as geneti- 
cists?). He failed to consider (hat the 
benefits of propagating his brilliant 
intelligence might be outweighed hy 
the risk of propagating his notorious 
temper. In » clone of identical 
brethren that combination might 
have led to wholesale fratricide. 

Cavalieri rightly observes that 
eugenics rests on the > untenable 
assumption of Infinite wisdom and 
prescience on our part, but he might 
also have quoted Peter Me da war’s 
demonstration that eugenics is scien- 
tifically unsound, because the human 
genetic make-up is too complex for 
nny characters to be bred true. I 
regard Huxley’s and Lederberj£s 
statements as no more than enten- 


phrusus which might equally well 
have been issued by a firm of’ adver- 
tising agents, because we have as yet 
no idea what determines any mental 
attribute such as intelligence, cour- 
age nr musical talent. Typically, sci- 
entists who want to know how the 
brain works measure the electrical 
impulses that issue from a frog's eye 
when it secs a flv pass, or they try to 
detect what nerves arc excited fn :t 
monkey’s brain when he sees a har 
of light move from left to right. They 
do tint know what i Icier mines the 
development of llic bruin <<r of any 
(idler organ, nor how the hrairi 
works even in the simplest animal, 
let alone in man. How (hen arc wc 
to acquire “(he basis of development 
engineering techniques ... to reg- 
ulate the size of the human, brain’*? 
If eminent biologists stopped talking 
Ihrougli their hats they would arouse 
less hostility to their subject. 

Cavalieri pleads for llic responsi- 
ble use of science by scientists and 
technocrats, and complains that no 
social mechanism has ever been 
established to ensure the thoughtful, 
"humanistic” (I suppose he means 
humane) application of human dis- 
coveries. lias he never heard of our 
Nntionul Health Service, which is a 
splendid example of just such a 
mechanism? Cavalieri envisages a 
commit lee of responsible citizens to 
consider the results of research and 
their possible consequences, and re- 
commend appropriate public poli- 
cies. He cites the motor car as one 
of the evil results of technology be- 
cause it kills 40.000 Americans a 
year. To follow his' argument to its 
logical conclusion, suppose that a 
hundred years ago Cava lie ri's com- 
mittee had decided that the risks of 
the internal combustion engine out- 
weighed its benefits and had induced 
Governments world-wide to forbid its 
further development: would the com- 
mittee also liHve foreseen that the 
introduction of elementary hygiene 
and sanitation would lead lo an 
enormous increase in the world’s 
population and that these multitudes 
would not be able to be fed without 
mechanized agriculture and trans- 
port? The assessment of the benefits 
and risks of technological innovation 
can be as difficult as those of euge- 
nics. 

What of some of Cavalieri's other 
accusations against science and tech- 
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iiolugy? He alleges (hat “l lie 1.2 bil- 
lion uullnrs spent on cancer research 
in l'>77 represent in u large pari a 
search for snme means in patch up 
the dainuuc caused hv envin.mrneiit.il 
factors, including mifustml and fund 
additives". In support lie quotes a 
statement hv Sir Richard Dull, the 
medical epidemiologist, that most, it 
not ;<!!. cancers have environmental 
causes and can therefore in principle 
he prevented. Doll, however, defines 
"environ menial" as meaning the air 
we breathe, the food we eat and the 
things we come inln daily contact 
with, hut without implying that those 
factors that cause cancer are neces- 
sarily man-nude - a distinction (hat 
(he author has failed to grasp. 
Tobacco smoke, which is the largest 
single cause of cancer in Britain and 
the United States, is an artefact, but 
afia toxin, the most polcnl cancer- 
producing chemical known and a fre- 
quent cause uf cancer in the tropics, 
is tlie product of a nuiimil mould 
that infects crops stored in warm 
humid places. In parts of rural China 
cancer of the oesophagus is (he most 
frequent single cause of death in 
men over fifty. Its origin is obscure. 
Industrial pollution mid chemical 
food additives arc unknown there. 
Cancer of the bowel afflicts. Western 
populations with u high intake of 
meat and cancer of the stomach 
afflicts Eastern people living mainly 
on rice, but there is nothing to sug- 
gest that either of these cancers is 
due to artificial food coiunniiunnts. 
Cavalicri's environmental hypochon- 
dria is epitomized by his rhetorical 
question. "Have you ever felt unwell 
without a knuwn cause?", as though 
the human body were a perfect 
machine that misfired only when the 
man at the petrol pump filled it with 
noxious fuel. 

In a long tirade against agroche- 
micals and genetic engineering de- 
signed lo raise crop yields, Cavnlieri 
tells us that the .world now produces 
enough grain lo feed everyone ade- 
quately. This is true now, at least as 
lar its ‘cereals go. but it is estimated 
that by 1985 the world's annual {train . 
shortage will he forty-five million , 
tonnes, equal to half the present 
American grain surplus. He deplores 
the waste involved In feeding grain 
to animals in Western societies, but 
seems unaware of the much greuter 
waste of grain due to pests which 
spoil about half the world's crops, 
and in some countries an even higher 
percentage; much of this waste could 
be prevented by chemical pesticides. 

“The pill", Cavalier! writes, “is 
clearly a societal demand being both 
created and met by technology. 
Saturation advertising has created 
questionable personal priorities- ! , . 
The so-called demands made by sci- 
ence on society are in pan demands 
created by commercial interests 
through modulation and control ot 
the collective will." What a loud ol 
Marxist verbiage! I am not nware ol 
the Pill having lieen advertised to the 
public. News of it got around and 
women asked their doctors to pre- 
scribe it. Its most widespread use is 
in China, where commcrciul interests 
do not exist. 

Cavalieri maintains that the sub- 
jugation of tlie environment is the 
major catastrophe of our lime and 
deplores the loss of freedom to 
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►waaays me .rMif 

nportunity to f P 
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breathe clean air or drink clean wa- 
ter. In Britain. at any rale, the air k.jL ; * ' * 

hits become much cleaner than it wav , ‘ . * 

at the beginning *>f the century. " Tf- r . J~ ■*>,, ... 
when half the children of ManchcMci J /V* ■ ’ 

had rickets because they rarely saw • 

the sun ami where one 'kilogram ol ■ vB/? -sSl* 

si mu fell on every square mciie each yfe; 

vear. When I look at medieval cas- V, 

lies where the smoke front domestic fw 
fires escaped through si hole in the * 

roof I count myself lucky that my 'O^WWrv/ 
house has chimneys. As to our water, B 

Prince Albert died in 1861 of 0Cir IBr # 
typhoid level contracted from a con- .. 

lamina led well in Windsor Castle. I ■ f mjH 

sec no such danger threatening \ I A 1 ? 

Prince Philip find I believe that most 1 1 ju" mdl 

of us are better protected from eon- W 

laminated air and water than our | ^ 

Wc are told that nowadays "the ■ ‘ \ 

scientist rarely tins the opportunity to ■ 
pursue the research of Ins choice in ! j> 

whatever direction it may lead: the ‘ p-.j)/ V PlSiFS 

privilege is out of dnte". Instead, he ' r U 1 

lias to buckle under to mission- ; . ara iLTi 

oriented work diclaicd to him hy (he p 

Office of Management and the 1 1 ; . 

Budget. This was a curious statement /(Of 

to read on the day I received a ' ' -f 

special issue of Nature filled with . • . : , ;:-T?c i.: 

American papers about the ritics and 

P'"™ s nf , Sm,,r, V Cavalieri'* lament „ ( „ of „, f , /m , ra(n/ 

ss»rss!W, 

if His own Jjg- gssziigffi 

technology requires a certain fa p ari n ia 

amount of soctciadv oriented gui- vc.i„„ T«Min«i.. ru 

democratically elected government? 

Today. he tells us. "a scientist 
knows beforehand that his ideas will r I 'U ^ ^ a 

be exploited . . I have often J. lit/ Lz V/w I 

wished that some of my ideas mid A 

discoveries were of (lie kind thai - - — 

could he exploited and have not 

given -up hope that one day they mn> Jl v Edwin More an 
be. Not all exploitation is done In ™ c ' uwm 1 VIUI B ai1 
the Sat a ns of Big Business. u 1 i .. ~ 

I agree with Cavalieri when he YEVGENY YEVTUSHENKO: 
writes. "In the search for knowledge Invisible Threads 
you huve to nAwlwt you will do 157o _ Scckcr nfld Wnrbun 
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A detail of the decorated underside of the Strogonov box, a gold snuff-box engraved and nielloed on allsidaw\ 
amorous scenes tuid figures in hunting costume. The snuff-box, which was made about 1770, is said to linveki 
presented to Catherine the Great by Count Alexandr Sergeyevich Strogonov ( 1733-1811 >, one of the Emm ii 
closest advisers and a collector and patron of the arts. The fashion for snuff-boxes as decorative objects which m 
often presented to retiring foreign ministers was at its height in Russia by the end of the eighteenth century, fa 
influence of the French nmters'becomes apparent during the reign at Catherine II. who travelled widely and bot^hun 
collections In Paris. The picture is taken from Russian Gold and Silver by Alexander von Sulodkoff (238pp id 


important centres of the art. masters, workshops and firms. 


The poet and his camera 


Siberia, and hit with an empty Pepsi- lime, pervades many of the meto* 
Cola bottle by an irate prostitute in and poems: as docs also the*®' 
Sydney. The family of man does not Ycvtushonkoist spotlighting w i«. 
always take kindly to the idea of ordinary, the anonymous, 
being recorded. praised. Typical is a photograpti ota . 


wri.«T ''I.. U.r^rdi'Vor Invisible T.,mu., jUStoiSi I Iv 

you have to »sk V,h»i you will 3n 157p Sccker „„ d W „ rbU rg. £».M romiiK.it: n hors'c 

is (until 31.12.81, £12.50 thereafter). with start line blond mane cropping 


Mined it" 'but In oractiM vou don' M £l2 ' 50 1,,ereaflerJ - with startling blond mane cropping 

gained it , out in- practice you don i f) 435 50220 7 eruss' a girl's heud seen tlmuigli tltc 1 n n ranmus uvhvihi* . 

know what you will find, and once . ^ = _ =; = ^ ■. "Jf u,miJSs of wall hi i m«« rcnlTw her ownwrt • 

vou huve found .and published new “ . T . . . 1 1 S.i,„ L. . iw Hxceeik the wwldt wW* 1 

knowledge, it is open for use or Tins handsomely produced mid Samarkand. Sometimes ihcio is .• pedeoh 

abuse bv* anyone itt the world. “In a attractive book is largely a collection doenmentary interest which again « n Hiiv be in- 

•echnocracy everybody is resigned lu of photographs taken by Yev- seems to be mostly selt-coiitameil, as ! ho hook. n> .may 
ic fact that if something can be tushenko, some I3U in black and in a shot of Japanese ncarl-diveis agined, would be ^11 jJ'JJ.g*' 
one. it will be done." Tins reflects white and thirty in colour, A dozen with white masks, white diving suits for subscribers to IM 1 glwjj g: 


praised! Typical is a photograph ofa 
cleaner sweeping round the step* * 
a vast monument: ; 

A W .11111111 wiili a map. dcaw/p 

P*^ 1 

« )l n famous cencrul's moniuria 
I lues nut realize her own • 

Exceeds the wodd's wWj^ 1 ", 

The hook, us rnny rendily : . 


nusks. white Hiving suns for subscribers m im p .v, 

wooden tubs; a Moscow zinc, who are the ]K 0 pw 

.1 . .... t.i huvi. l* [l - 


luoe. mu i nave since overcome my 1 z : ; ; 1 hnro»-inmen,« ic 

objections, because the technique . they were taken, ami .usually a short Some images are strange even bizarre: ers. eard-pUycrs, how fc 

has helped childless couples: so fur it ppcm or a piece of prose written n man on a bench about to have Jc very oW. Bui w 

bus not given rise to mnlformed about them, as explanation or ns his bare belly patted by a friend, a Steichenshchina. its t^ . . 

babies, nor does it seem likely that it comment or as imaginative contem- fur-hatted man leaning against a pic- world is one. » is u ^ 
will lend to people destined for plation of the image. The bulk of the ture of Christ painted on a lane in laughing ch\\<i, ( 

grades aloha ui epsilon being bred in translation is by Paul Falla and Baku. Some are lucky shots that shopping, the wntirau. . 

the incubmors oF Aldous Huxley's Natasha Ward, though Ted Hughes both make and call for comment: a shovel, are much tne sm> jl f 
Hatchery and Conditioning Centre, and Arthur Boyars did one poem crippled veteran under a wall of flut- they are photogrflpw». ^ • .• 

Cavalieri proclaims. "Ii is unjust to each. The translations do not repro- termg want ads, a boy like a young noticeable how often 

impose irreversible diances on future duce rhyme and metre, but with that Napoleon caught as he pauses he- which make one P™ 5 *. „ w cat g. • 
generations." I agree, but l regard it important proviso they are efficient hind the Director-General's micro- tiling specific to un« ^ k 1 : 

as unjust to accuse the molecular and readable. phone at Uncsco in Paris. And culture. In one piaure. - ■ 

biologists of planning lo do this. It is very clear from the prefatory some, it must be said, are banal or Mttmg L * « l 


raihertha n thepiij-sTcists who ‘'ire JtmlTon TSe" too obviously message-bearing: most ‘hrotigh thick 
devoting their talents to the refine- from the dedication to Edward lhe shots of l^naon, many of the an expena ■ 
ment of thermonuclear bombs. Steichen. that this is a book with a ? hols °? children, two lovers embrac- tic fox fur hat, . 

To me molecular biology has pro- purpose. In the introduction. Yev- 2* “ e * ,n5t a background of nal,ondl EJS? fid a brace and bilfpt dn*J k 


seemed to he coming to mi 


TnfrnHtirino seemed to he coming to tin end. tion in Moscow in 1957. They were vary in persuasiveness. At time* they ’»< punch, inside ’ 

imnjuu^iiig genetic manipulation opened grand '*bkc a gigantic poem, by Whitman, preach or merely spell out in verbal |: haDe( i live a birdcage 

t new vistas of discovery. How snd to written not in words but with a terms what the eye lias already taken k( ,Jint country garden. I" “tv. dA 

Xllt Arno tl An Q 1- ijpd-a .scieniist, in.whom they merely camera. Through Stephen's photo- from the photograph; but many of ‘ and j n a fair 

-.m&: •Wttero^. and. forebddWg; threads bWinfc them are able tS use the picture* us ,he e yc of the ph«»jEP. 

lHV 1 fi* . ’ G&vojieri’s hook Mil b<: widely read ow natloh to another had, been '-springboards into something which is hit nhviuusly 7 fastened oa.^JSfcr 
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The Muse 


Sit-! VIE SMITH: 

Me Again 

Uncollected Writings. Edited by Jack 
Burlier:) and William McBrien' 

36fipn. Virago £9.95. 

« HftUfiS 217 X 

"Beckford is an nuthor who should 
not be followed home.” So hegins 
Stevie Smith’s Observer review of 
Life at Fonihlll, an edition and trans- 
lation (he wrote in Italian ) of the 
correspondence of William Beckford, 
published in 1957. A great ndmircr 
ni Vaihek, ns one might expect, Ste- 
vie Smith takes a Brisk line with 
Rockford's personal life and habits: 

Just now it is usual to have hooks 
indulging sodomites. In "Lord 
Byron's Marriage” Mr Wilson 
Knight seems al most to draw Our 
Lord into their compnny and hints 
that normal sexuality is n bar to 
eminence in the arts. I suppose no 
one will ever he able to make a 
true equation between vice, virtue, 
and art, and why try? ... Oh 
leave it, leave it, one feels. Read 
the stories and poems the sinners 
write, hut leave their private lives 
(as we should like our own sinning 
lives to be left) to heaven. So one 
Teels. One may be wrong. 

That is a good instance of Stevie 
Smith's reviewing style, as well as of 
her views on the biographicul ques- 
tion. One may be wrong. But one is 
probably right. She was so very dis- 
tinct an individual, so absolute a 
literary personality. In another 
rather sharp and sensible review, of 
Simone Weil, she rem&Tks on lhe 
troth of the old saying: les natures 
profondiment bonnes soiu toujours 
indicises, but says of Weil, “She was 
seldom undecided”. So was Stevie. 
She was sceptical, but she was very 
definite indeed. Apd yet, one feels, 
good. 

Going with that very definite per- 
sonnmy in everything she wrote, re- 
vealing with apparent artlessness her 
toys and sorrows, prejudices and be- - 
u ls ,. thc actual and total privacy 
of her life. She invites us to feel at 
home with her but not to follow 
her there. Nor does it matter in 
the least, in terms of her self- 
presentation, whether she was "good” 
or not: she would have been 
amused by all the ways the word is 
used. Whether being looked after by 
Her aunt or looking after her (a 
te«e f notes that she preferred the 
'after); having or not having an affair 
with George Orwell (a friend assured 
It r j. r \ en ° -tomes MacGibbon that 
but he Is inclined to agree 
with Orwell's biographer Bernard 
Lack that she didn't), she seemed 
incapable of the kind of multiple acts 
01 imaging one’s life, or having it 
imaged by others, that supply the 
real right stuff of biography. We can 
?^VCr hear enmioh nf writp.rt. 


f C&VDlteji T s qopk MM b^ NVidely rcad ;pnf .natloh to. ahothcr had, twn' springboards into something which is £ ™ ^hvuuislv fastened 
&tid 'beHeved by laymen- Those ' made .yisiblc.? : .ThC ' impact : of Imaginative or moving and only lo tim.. rules, and enjoP H'. 

interested in tht true .state of the Steichen s- images of real, people - be expressed in words. A joiner is ” lher ; 

subject will find;. balartted and auth- from different countries seemed to preparing bamboo for the making of so ' . . ,, .i,-me ofth* 

oriiative accounts, of the: applica- sliatter. the abstract cliches of .(he furniture, and the poem refers to the Yevtushenko s tnem 
tions oT genetic engineering to medi- c °ld War, When he saw that his rare flowering of bamboo and pur- ing for pence ano n a tMkjU J 

cine, agriculture and industry in the . ,°wn poetry was aiming at a wide sues a fancy of blooms breaking globe without .njnjg h i duel* 
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miuueu oy Others, that supply the 
real right stuff of biography. We can 
never hear enough ot some writers, 
jroni T. E. Lawrence to Ian Flem- 
j n jv Qr Stevie's friend Rosamond 
j-enmann (whose name she always 
2?*® !' Rosamund"). But the very 
ease with which we treat her, and 
let ls U3, means that a biography 
0es| de the point. As her executor, 
James MacGibbon, remarks: "What 
lll cre is to record that has not 
?' re ady been expressed, lit her writ- 
n ? 1 : : ngm’n is tantamount to 

®m autobiographical profile. Some of 
»??, j ,ers and reviews reveal her 
attitudes to poetry and religion with 
an authenticity that no biographer 
«»uld have achieved.” 

That is certainly true/ The im- 
pression of Stevie Smith, in. this book 
« . overwhelming, almost too much 
it is not so much a question, of 
P u “!. n e 0 L head round the dpor 
«!!-■ tn ^ ,n 8 whoopee here 1 am 
again, as of plumping herself down, 
n one s jap. That is an impression 
ne would not have wislied to make, 
ne was not only an intensely profes- 
v y nte * but a s °rt of Parnks- 
th^'iur- 1 teve, ‘ coolfary impression 
c idiom of her poems niay . give, 
ner swqelest songs were those vdtlch 


lot land- 


I W* b «i. . " 1^; perh»p,.'V,« SSf .* 


hi, rv: 11* puca, rts sqe wrote to 

war ■ " d John Ha ^ aS during tfe 

liaVo 1 been reading a lot of 
somerset;. Maugham just now., and , 


(hiii ix the sort of writing 1 admire, 
it is sn controlled and cool, he hax 
learnt what to do with private feel- 
ings. they are to be worked and 
worked and worked and never 
used in the slab, they arc nothing 
but raw material for the writer to 
work into shape. I think Olivia 
Manning has this quality. 

In the same letter she remarks that 
her novel Over the Frontier was "no- 
thing to he proud of”, and that 
"Novel on Yellow Paper just hap- 
pened to come off, it had a sort ol 
light-hcartediiess that scraped ii 
through”. One would not dissent 
from those judgments, nor with what 
she suys about her muse - "how I 
wish my muse would not only rcs- 

E ond to the disagreeable anu sad, 
ccnusc I nearly always feel agree- 
able and happy, and then - never a 
word, Muse velty dumb, hut as soon 
as anything goes wrong the old girl 
gets going . "Poetry” she suys, in 11 
little essay called "My Muse”, "is 
very strong and never nns any kind- 
ness at air. All it has to do is “to 
make a strong communication". 
"The human creature is ulone in his 
carapace. Poetry is a strong wav 
out. Discussing in a letter to John 
Hayward the reason why she needed 
so much to write, she told him “It's 
not the fame, dear, it's the com- 
pany.” 

The originality of her poems seems 
like isolation made visible. They are 
childish in the sense in which Henry 
James's children are childish, little 
images of dispossession which have n 
quality all their own. Like such chil- 
dren she is never on the Side of Life, 
but of the fatigue which for many 
people is the only way of making □ 
success of it. This even gets into 
theology, in which she look such a 
zestful interest, and produces some 
unusual conjunctions, like the dia- 
logue of Eve, who wants to be no- 
thing, and Mary who loves life. 

They walked bv the cstunry. 

Eve and the Virgin Mary, 

And they talked until nightfall. 

But the difference between them was 
radical. 

That comes from a piece called "Too 
tired for Words" ("The difference 
between the person who is too tired 
for words ana the person who is not 
is radical. And there does not seem 
to be anything that anyone can do 
about it' ) in which we learn that 
Stevie was once told by a doctor: 
"Your whole life is a failure". Thai 
must have given her pleasure. “Tell 
someone - that", she writes, “and he 
will begin to think the dangerous 
thoughts of a little child I wrote 
about. This child stands in his flannel 
sleeping suit beside his bed and he is 
saying to himself these two lines: "If 
I lie down upon my bed I must be 
here,/But if I lie down in my grave I 
may be elsewhere.” Characteristic 
lines that hre worth relishing and 
digesting with care, and maybe put- 
ting beside Philip Larkin’s poem on 
“The Importance of Elsewhere”. 

From the admirable introduction 
by Jack Barbara and William 
McBrien - in itself a wholly adequ- 
ate substitute for any biography - we 
learn that Sylvia Plath much admired 


hoping, in Novem- 
with her babies to 


Stevie’s poems. The letter Piatii 
wrote, which Is quoted, is touching 
in Its simple wish for contact ana 
comfort. She was hoping, in Novem- 
ber 1962, to move with her babies to 
a London flat 

and would be very grateful in ad- 
vance to hear if you might be able 
to come to tea or coffee when I 
manage my move - to cheer me 
on a bit. I've wanted to meet you 
for a long time. Sincerely, Sylvia 
Plath.. . 

It was not to be, however; Sylvia 
Plath killed herself three months af- 
ter writing the letter. Stevie wrote a 
rather inert little poem called. 


of the daily dolours 

By John Bayley 


have got on simply as women in the 
same boat. 

From the editors' unobtrusive 
annotations to Stevie's letteis \vc 
learn that she herself attempted 
suicide ai the office in 1*15.1, n month 
or two after writing "Not Waving hui 
Drowning' 1 , which she placed with 
Punch, Bizarrely enough the most 
devoted customer in those days for 
her poetry. “Seriously, Punch is nice 
for us girls now it has gut Male 
Muegeriugc and Tunv Powell more 
or less running it." The poem has 
become, alas, her “Lake Isle of In- 
nisfree”. and gives no indication at 
all of how subtle and beautiful the 
sheer density of her poetry is (parti- 
cularly in Harold's Leap, tnc preced- 
ing collection) but all the same it 
would be nice to have a copy of the 
issue in which it first appeared. The 
critic wonld have to admit that in 
general there is a difference, and a 
disconcerting one. between the 
poems of Slavic Smith that “come- 
off and the ones that don’t; but 
some none the less can come off ton 
well, too obviously, like the one in 
the present volume which ends "But 
I forgive you Maria ,/Kindly remem- 
ber that." Most of the poems here, 
though, are aborted pieces which 
their author would nardly have 
wished to see in print. 

Stevie had frequent libel problems, 
particularly where her stories were 
concerned, for she tended to base 
these on a transcript of days or 
weekends spent with friends. Rem- 
iniscent of the sort of thing that 
used to appear in the wartime Pen- 
guin New Writing, these are not her 
strong point: “Beside the Seaside” is 
probably the best of the ten pieces 
["all of the stories which we know to 
exist", say the editors) Included In 
this volume. “One has to be careful 
with these transcripts from life I sup- 
pose" she writes to John Hayward, 
and she asked his advice about a 
poem called "Goodnight", which she 
wrote about a married couple. 


friends nf hers. They used to sit late The rnunc Jin gicn her licfil an' gan 


in Stevie's room, apparently reluc- 
tant lo withdraw into spu usably, and 
tile hushuitd once made in her pre- 


sence a heartlessly though mildly 
obscene remark 10 his wife iibout the 
dog’s behaviour with her. 

I yawned. Miriam and Hurlicl »aid 
Cinodniehi 

And went, tl was 2 o'clock and Min urn 
was guile white 

''nil sorrow Very welt ihen. 

CuhhI nig til 

Though she was adept uf hitting off 
daily dolours like this, ami especially 
1 hose concerning "the woe that is in 
marriage'', the solitary fancy of her 
muse does not soar in such a con- 
text. Much more memorable is the 
cry of the wife in "Lightly Bound” - 
"You bcHStlv child 1 wish you had 
miscarried/ You beastly In is bum I I 
wish I had never married”. Tilings 
were different in IV. 1 t*. but perhaps it 
was their critical sense that led John 
Hayward and Rupert Hari-Davis to 
advise its omission from a collection 
of hers, rather than the fact that 
"Goodnight" might he thought 
obscene (us she culled it) nr danger- 
ously dose to an actual conversation. 

Some of the poems will none the 
less have a special interest for the 
Stevie Smith addict, particularly a 
highly accomplished exercise in Mil- 
tonics. "Satan Speaks”, which she 
wrote when hardly more than a 
schoolgirl, and n charming version in 
Lallans ("mixed speech” as she calls 
it) of the Sapphic fragment on lying 
alone, which she wrote in her copy 
of Agenda (Autumn 1966) beside 
Peter Whicham’s version entitled 
“Loneliness . (It is typicnl, inciden- 


"I can't make head or tail of thnt 
ancient girl . . . one word sometimes 
and the rest of the page occupied by 
learned commentaries and cross- 
references of the type ‘But sec 
Schickelgruber’.” 


lhe rnunc Jtn gicn her lichl an' gan 
The siiirdict cek are flee 
Uniin m;t lien in durchci nich' 

An Line ,ih tec 

Like most hum poets Stevie was an 
accomplished past ichctir; and this 
appears also in the haunting Inst 
lines uf “Marriage I think”, une of 
the best of these leftover poems. 

She sighs for ihc nun thai went and the 
ihuufhib that stay 

[»* trouble her dreams hy night and tier 
ilr cunts l*v day. 

Like nictsi good poets she was a 
panel ratine criiic. too, nut of pneuy 
only but of imy kind >»f bin Ac. fur she 
had a catholic taste and wrote for n 
great variety of periodicals, including 
Eve's Journal, Alisons, and even an 
aeronautics magazine. A good exam- 
ple of her nericptivencss is her com- 
ment on Murder in the Cathedral, it 
is not (lie argument, the wit nr lha 
piety which tell in it, she soys, "but 
(he fear ami horror it beds in. and 
from fear ami horror it draws its 
sap"; 

I do not mean that he may not 
believe what lie argues, only that 
he docs not mukc us as sure that 
he believes as he makes us sure 
that he feels , and especially that 
he feels diseust and enjoys reeling 
disgust and indulges this feeling 
with the best of his poetry. 

Thai is a sound intuition, for she 
understood herself, and in her own 
work, how little the enjoyment at 
the heart of creation neeci be related 
to anything respectable. In her poet- 
ry she indulged herself, an indulg- 
ence that never precluded the sharp- 
est possible awareness, both of her 
own case and thnt of others. Tliis 
makes her view of religion particu- 
larly interesting, at once too fascin- 
ated and too full of commonsense to 
be satirical. Reading the talk she 
wrote in 1968 on “Sunie Impedi- 
ments to Christian Commitment" 
one would love to know what she 
would say about the progress 
through public relations of our holy 
men of the media today. 


A free poet in the parish 


By Douglas Dunn 


“Mabel", published here for the 'first 
time, which may or may not be .ab- 
out this sad .event. One feels it is not 


likely the two could have got on,. and 
the poem $eems by mistake to tell us. 
why: for to Stevie loneliness was the 
source of all humour - the great 
passive principle; and to Sylvia. rlath 
the source . or, HU drama ~ the' great 
Rctiye.one, But tip dpubt .they might 


PATRICK WILLIAMS! 

Trails 

44pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £3.50. 
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"Many people say that the important 
thing Is to advance; I think rather 
that the important thing is not to 
retreat." Thus tlie French essayist 
Alain in his book EMments dhtne 
Doctrine Radicale (1925). A similar 
mood is beginning to appear in con- 
temporary poetry. That is, the 
urgency of ’'make it new" has been 
replaced by a moment of creative 
stasis within which individual origi- 
nality assumes a greater degree of 
importance than any large program- 
me involving shifts of style or revolu- 
tionary techniques, The notion of 
free verse has * given way to the 
perhaps more liberating ideal of the 
free poet. 

Patrick Williams, yet another 

g fted newcomer from the North of 
eland, shares with his better known 
countrymen their secure if defensive 
elegance of style. Larkin’s influence 
Is apparent too, as well as that of 
Michael LOngley, James Simmons, 
and,- in his laconic manner, Seamus 
Heaney, More- to the point though is 
.Williams’s consistently interesting 
and critical relationship with , the 
community he comes from. As much 
as any other factor, ii js that creative 
engagement with what Seamus 
Heaney endorses as the parochial, in 
its true sense, that hbjps. to explain 
the persistent excellence of recent 
Northern Irish writing. 

Williams’s attitude to his people Is 
not. without its flavour of alienation, 
bewilderment and. imitation. "The - 
Estate in Summer" posits a working- 
class pact’s typical band- wringing, 
albeit with wit;. . . ; " . 


Do they know that Fm against them on their. 

side. 

That what I do is half for their sake. 
How hard It is for a druid with a 
headache? 

In "Home” he -writes that "Every- 
body everywhere I’ve been/Limps a 
little, here they limp a lot." Mordant 
observation - a lot less demeaning 
than simple contempt - is Williams's 
stock-in-trade. "But here”, he adds, 
“the disability has somethlng/Io com- 
mon with my own." AndT just as 
Seamus Heaney converted his 
father's peat-spade to a pen, to "die 
with it", Williams says that he needs 
his place, "To sit, to pare the crutch 
down for a pen." 

Yet his poetry of place Is not with- 
out its banality. "Because it teaches 
us to dle/We love and hate where we 
were bom" Is a ponderous, metrono- 
mic piece of soothing, unusual' in 0 
collection where a measured lucidity 
is the norm. He moves easily from 
relaxed, unrhymed pentameters (as 
in his excellent, and bitter poem, 
"Trails") to free verse in short lines. 

Nor is urban, small-town Ulster 
his only subject. Much of the book is 
■made up of love elegies, n subject 
which elicits his best lyrical lines. Of 
a lost lover, he writes, "But I’ll 
remember, Wien you left you left/ 
An emptiness. It opens with my 
arms." Love-writing as candid and as 
direct as that is less commou tqday 
than we might imagine, . • 

Williams, possibly overdoes his 
melancholy, as in "A Marriage", or 
"Morning . In the .latter poem a 
closing attempt at hope or affirm*-* 
tion reads like an unconvincing after- 
thought ; giyen the morbjd relish of 
the opening lines. 1 A poetry like his, 
However, which is; one of experience 
and testimony, of insight earned 
through suffering, does run the jlsk 
of its own openness. "Trails", the 
most, impressive poem in the collec- 
tion , 1 .is not' entirely immune to 
tfrat kind of criticism. It cjescribes-an 


arrival at Identity by way of an epi- 
sode from Williams’s childhood. Tne 
narrative Is handled discreetly 
enough, but his meditation on Ire- 
land and its character and troubles, 
while truthful, is guilelessly naked. 
There is something to be said foi 
impersonality in tasteful quantities. 
Williams's narrative skills are abun- 
dant. What he might think of acquir- 
ing is an appropriate interest in fiction 
to go wifh them. Yet “Trails" is 
worth persevering with for its mov- 
ing closure, proof enough that with 
Patrick Williams we have a poet 
whosg future work deserves to be 
followed: 

My (tails IQ us have only just begun 
And quest ions, ask one question nnswers 

fall. -. 

But If (he search is all there is, at lean ' 
In you it has n 1 base,; almost d home. 

The Piccadilly Festival l98l, at St 
James's Church, PicadiUy, is staging 
the first ever continuous reading or 
the works of William Blake in St 
James's, the church where Blake was 
baptized. The full programme, "A 
Day and a Night in the Life of 
William Blake , will run from 
7.30prp on Tuesday November 10 
until’ 12 midnight on Wednesday 
November II, Tne 800-odd pages of 
the Penguin Collected Blake will 
form lhe basis of the text; admission 
tp the reading, which, it, is .calcu- 
lated, will last 28 hours, wilt be 75pl 

The Commonwealth Institute and 
the National Book League invites 
entries for the ■ 1982 Commonwealth ■ 
Poetry Prize. A prize of £500 is. 
awarded annually for a first nublished 


autpor train a tjoinmonwealtft coun- 
try '9 then ban Britain; polishers are 
requested lo submit titles published 
between July 1, 1981 and June 30, 
1982 to: Th^ .Librarian (Poetr? 
Prize), The Commonwealth Institute, 
Kensington High Si. London WB, 
Great Britain.' *.» 1 
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A humanist in his time 


By Nicolas Barker 

UEOFFRKY KEYNES: 

The Gates of Memory 

42Rpji. Oxford University Press £12.5 
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ill 1957, Hi a small gathering at the fulfilfir 
Royal. College of Surgeons to celeb- relaiioi 
rate his seventielh birthday, Geoffrey patient 
Keynes, only hnlf-jcsting, said: "I are ail 
wonder how many of you i shall see “cases" 
in here in thirty years' lime”. Twen- Such del 
ty- four years later, lie has written his rC pch ccr 
autobiography, a bonk of impressive of- fact w 
length, as detailed and precise as his arc all 
scholarly work, and with an index approach 
compiled by himself. Here is ii man 
who went off to Rugby in the first It was 
year of ibis century: whose memories that kept 
stretch back into nineteen I li-cen I iirv lie in it. 


acquire as many works by Ulakc as 
possible and to form ,i library ol 
original ediiions of I;ng|i>h liicni- 
jure, science, and medical history. 

In addition I had a growing fa mi lv- 
of sons who hail to he educated. 
All these things required a larger 
income [hail was awarded to a 
professor, and could only lie pro- 
vi tied by u privare practice; (his 
had the additional advantage of 


iu filling my desire to have human 
relations with a proportion of my 
patients, which one loses if they 
are all confined in hospital beds as 
“cases". 

Such determination, the desire to 
reach certain goals, and the matter- 
ot-met way of setting about them, 
arc all part of the craftsman's 


Cambridge, where he learned ro col- 
let butterflies mid fossil bones; who 
was already a qualified surgeon be- 
fore the First Wofld Wnr, in which 
he lost his best friend. Rupert 
Brooke - it all seems so long ago, 
yet here he is, his memory unqitcn- 
ched, vitality still strong, revealing 
this remote pnst. 

Keynes's achievements bestride so 
many fields: his acquaintance, over 
so many years, has included notubiy 
fertile friendships with such a range 
of people that one can only wonder 
that so much can be compressed into 
a smele, if substantial, book. Besides 
his distinguished surgical career, he 
hasn massed one of the greatest col- 
lections of books in the world, writ- 
ten a shelf-full of books himself, and 
recovered the unique genius of Wil- 
liam Blake; he inspired and orga- 
nized Job, (he one great English bal- 
ct of this century, saved Virginia 
Woolf from her first attempted 
suicide, and bus been chairman of 
the Trustees of the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

All this would be nothing if 
he had written a full book 
about it. Bui , his autobiography 
. « ™ m»ny ' ways bis most original 
work. Deprived of the formal appar- 
atus of a learned monograph or arti- 
cle, he has struck out on his own and 


It was (Ins. as much ns anything, 
that kept him out - hud he wished in 
be in it, which lie did not - of the 
iJlm. ins bury Group. I lis brother 
Maynard, u natural point of contact, 
was distanced from Geoffrey by his 


gnosc. It arose from his concern 
with thyroid surgery, and led to a final 
anatomical description of the thymus 
gland, whose removal proved a'cure 
for the disease. This work lias given 
Keynes a permanent place in medical 
mstory, and the chapter in which he 
□escribes it is one uf the most fasci- 
nating. to a layman, in The Gates of 
Memory. 

But it is as a collector, and as the 
friend of so many of (he great artists 
and writers of his time, that the 
layman will remember Keynes. The 
change from collecting butterflies to 
collecting books was due to Rupert 
Brooke. As Brooke began to publish 
his poetry, “I liegnn collecting and 
keeping everything he produced, the 
natural beginning of my bibliog- 
raphical instincts with, I felt sure a 
worthy object". This has led to the 
extraordinary collections of Donne 
and Thomas Browne. Evelyn and 
Boyle. If Keynes has a natural affin- 


Maynurd, u natural point of contact, itv for the seventeenth centurv land 
was distanced from Geoffrey by his it is buttressed by his great medical 
i*52L L V mf1C .i C 1,,lcll |8 cnc( &: Geoffrey collections of the* works of Harvey 
relates how when Maynnrd got his Lower and Sydenham), he is eoualfv 
P wi,h S "'"‘T boys »' home in the nineSih withTnc 


two characteristics give The Gates of £ ai it er Was , alv y ays morc dis ' 

Memory a special quality. The first Sti i !" ,;°. r ' a o:( ' T 1 ^ F' ret 


Memory a special quality. The first 
of these is an overriding desire to tell 
the truth, even, almost especially, if 
it hurts the teller. Keynes was 
brought up among Darwins, and his 
desire for truth is scientific; he 
knows that truth prevails not just as 
a result of tlte setting out of facts, 
but also as a result of the way in 
which they ore set oul. A fool can. if 
he is cunning, tell the tale of his folly 
in p way that ‘absolves him from 
blame for it. Reality requires a neut- 
ral choice of words, as well as impar- 
Ualitv of mind: always hard, how 
much harder this Is when recounting 
one s own life. The result, in 
Keynes’s ftutobiogrnphy, is not grace- 
ful but - and this as true of the 
accounts of his many successes os of 
his few failures -‘It has the ring, 
sometimes harsh, of truth. 

The other notable quality is crafts- 
manship. Craftsmanship is the quali- 
ty that Keynes admires almost more 
than any other. It is the characteris- 
tic tn Blake, apprenticed to the en- 
graver James Basire, that he is apt to 
defend when the poet, artist, seer or 
genius seems too prominent. Apprecia- 

is Sst». 


impulsive enthusiasm, I flung my 
arm's round Maynard's neck, only to 
be pushed impatiently away. He was 
loo old, being already fourteen, for 
such demonstrations of affection." It 
was purely coincidental that Gcof- 
rrcy happened to have a room in (lie 
Brunswick Square house where Vir- 
ginia cook her overdose. A lightning 
mxi ride with Leonard Woolf to St 
Bartholomew's Hospital where he 
obtained a stomach pump, saved 
her. “Many years later I suggested to 
Leonard Woolf that 1 deserved some 
token of gratitude", and Leonard 
gave him the manuscript of her “On 
Being III". When Maynard married 
Lydia Lopokova, Lydia and Geof- 
' n , * ver >' different ways 
alike, both direct and uncomplicated 
f ?<” on Wfll. and their friendship 
lasted until her death. 

Even as a child Keynes had been 
fascinated by medicine. As n three- 
year-old he Imd been found on the 
nursery floor studying a book open 
at a diagram of the circulation of the 
blood. Because of the matter-of-fact 
directness of his appronch. Keynes's 
medical career was always morc dis- 

tini3|lichf>H than n. 


WaAI lit • . *«c rust 

World War, giving rise as it did to 

S ealer responsibilities and a larger 
an usual number of medical hor- 
rors. encouraged a mind naturally in- 
dependent. When obliged to sucaiur 
a critically injured man in a gun pit, 
his description of his own courage, 
which almost earned him an MC is 
cimicnl: 

I ordered my legs to t B kc me 
there, but another part of my 
brain refused to pnss on the neces- 
sary instructions. I soon succeeded 
in reaching the position, having 
. fallen tint several times on the way 
when shells were hebrd 
approaching, ft was only about 200 

vante tr, »/. .1 


at home in the nineteenth, with Jane 
Austen and Hazlitt, or the eight- 
eenth. with Gibbon and Blake. 

. Keynes wisely limits the space he 
gives to “collector's tales" - other 
people's triumphs are less interesting 
than one s own - but no one can fad 
l ° bp stirred by the heroic recovery 
of the Blnke-Pnlmer archive from 
Victoria Island, Vancouver, or the 
miraculous return of the great col- 
oured print of “the Canterbury Pjl- 
J ro “8 |1 his agent and friend 
PufF Kersley. Blake remains the 
apex of his collecting and editing, 
“) d the work that began with his 
Bibliography (1921) has been 

C L OW Jf, et l the great facsimiles of 
the Blake Trust. 

In the end, it is people who have 
meant most to Keynes, and he no 
less to them. Rupert Brooke is first i 
anu foremost. Keynes has done so 
. much to rescue him from the "Eddie 
Marsh legend", most of all in his 
edition of Brooke's letters; if a stron- 
ger image than the "golden boy" 
now prevails, it is due to Keynes. 
But later friendships, with Walter de 
la Mare, Edmund Blunden and 
above all Siegfried Sassoon; with 
professional colleagues, George , 
Crask Thomas Dunhill, Lord } 
Moynihan; with artists, like Gill and c 
Gooden; in ballet (he already knew = 
Llfar, Sokolova. Dolin, Ninette de 
Valois, Mane Rambert, before Job 1 
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Disgruntlements 


By Graham Hou gh 
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yards to go. bm the cerebral con- 
flict involved in doing anything so 
contrary to nature caused a most 
strange sensation. Was this "cowar- 
dice"? When I reached the gun 
prt, (lie gunner was nlmost dead 
and nothing could have been done 
to save hint. 

With this behind him, and after a 
chance meeting ("as so often hap- 
peris in real life, it is knowing the 
ng u P e °P le that counts’). Keynes 
embarked on his successful career at 


— „ . ‘““"i ‘■uinmcmaratea 
no less affectionately - all these have 
given a colour and variety to Keynes's 
long life that is the perfect foil to his 
own energy and vitality. If you ask 
why so many different people, some- 
times notoriously shy or difficult, 
should have enjoyed his friendship, 
the answer is simple: he was always 
direct and consistent, his interest in 
them practical and uncomplicated.- 
Even now he is trying to help the young 
to set out in life at an age when he 
might well be demanding (heir help. 

One last feature of The Gates of 
Memory cannot be overlooked: there 
are over fifty illustrations of the 
main persons and places in the story. 
This practical aid offered to the 
readers Imagination Is wholly in 
keeping with Keynes’s style and pur- 
pose .li t u makes the book 

d f nfa r To tho text; together ! 


‘ was the basis embarked on his successful career at ™ P , g w,tt1 Keynes’s style and pur- 

■ ' ■ : »L h $ f‘ fr ^n ; ?‘Wp Witfr Etfcaui (“HeB^lVnot without some -initial set- p0se .li t u ,hat 11 “rates the book 

' ■••••! tD u ; regard: ibu^sivai -as backs,, which are ns^gS^ r? |d i e “ nfair ' to ^ text; together 

.carving (lie out- corded as the successes. War expert^ text . a, ? f d p icture a; become one. a self- 
- • forn l stone 1 I encc gavc him an early insight uito Rr r «r ra,t ‘ n wc ! rds and ima S« of a 

:■ JJJJJSJJ- ll t? shapes of the secret the importance of blood transfusion ' fe me 5 P em . ia such varied activity. 
1 - 1 ^ Wltl1 Stephen ®nd he was largely responsible for its S ?u ie p ? Tls 1 stressed more than 

f ; ' • ■ ' ,C r ^ h,,y sa ^ :is in I rodLlct{Q ii & a routine surafcil all of it recognizably the 

L nadp^ratqd. • prpdedu re „ giving the first brnadcSt ifo °f. a who for almost n cen- 

-jl\ : : ; ... . accounts,: for his l owh hnppy H PP tIa * ^ or blood donors in 1927. He «inL, npw ■ j S .'.™ade himself a unique 
it*” ' preoccupation wiih hm'lHino mlit/ also pioneered medicine, literature and the 

arts, The^stofy of his life Is as vital 
and direct as the man. himself. • 


.... »^u«,;ro r . nis,ow(i hnppv T 

preoccupation .with building walls, ab 

: 5 rfrlP 5825 & , S** °n- Ateye : ™ 


also pioneered "conservative" 
sutgery -for breast enneer, against 

Violent nril ? 



estwtonff fa Memoirs of Uimitri 
hostakovlch, which was first pub- 
S te d J n 979 ‘ 1,1,8 re«ntiy been 

T'SnU tfid ^ S ? vi ? 1 musicolog- 

rK °ChII22t ii? V by arran g6ment 
itit. Shostakovich and were smUg- 

‘he Soviet Union to & 
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b F f! e(ia Lawrence and Her Circle is a 
t th,n collection of bits and pieces. 
s outcome of the present mania for 
i printing every scrap of material con- 
. nected, liowever vaguely, with any 
s writer anyone has ever heard of. The 
s title claims loo much; the sub-title 
k Letters from, to and about Frieda 
’ fr awre .E, ce \ is an accurate descrip- 
, tion - T])e letters all date from the 
, y ears after D. H. Lawrence's death, 
i and so contribute nothing to his 
i biography. It is true that Frieda 
- Lawrence s life is of some interest in 
, itself, but these letters throw little 
. ught on that either. The first long 
batch is to Edward Titus, an Amer- 
lean who had published an unexpur- sees a conspiracy 
P f ted Ladv Chatterfey’s arv 

: Lover in Pans in 1929. After Law- 
rence died he was interested in pub- 
lishing more of the remaining work, 
and for . a _ couple of years corres- 
ponded with Frieda about these 
plHns. Frieda was in a muddle over 
publication rights. She had made in- 
... compatible promises of Lawrence 
manuscripts to all softs of people 
and was engaged besides in awkward 
negotiations with Lawrence’s brother 
and sister over disputed claims to the 
literary property. She was naturally 
anxious to secure her own position, 
while looking after his 
publishing interests, tried to advise 
tier., Fneda does not come oul of all 
this particularly well: she appears as 
self-centred, unreliable and always, 
ready to make a confused situation 
worst* by covering it up with bluster. 

Titus was patient and considerate 
and seems genuinely to have done 

tiSfAf,! SL ?ve rw; whole 

m,8hr 1 bfilter *lflve been 
left to ale a natural death.' . 

, A' handfu! of letters to a Mre , 

Crotch, * some from Frieda, some ■■ 
from Lawrence’s sister Ada, edn- 

?- am 5 , the me. “Auntie” j 
Crotch had. lived in Vence, and hqd ] 


been the friend of both Frieda anc 
Ada (Lawrence) Clarke, both ol 
whom confided their difficulties to 
her. The letters reveal that Ada, 
extremely decent and generous, took 
Frieda’s part nt first, but in the end 
became extremely tired of her - a 
not uncommon experience. 

The largest body of letters is be- 
tween Frieda and Richard ’Alding- 
ton. They date from the 1940s and 
1950s, when Frieda was back in New 
Mexico. Some concern a visit by the 
Aldingtons to Taos, during their 
wartime sojourn in America. The 
rest are a desultory exchange from 
later vears, when Aldington was set- 
tled in France. These should have 
been the most Interesting of all, « 
Aldington was an old friend and he 
and Frieda- had much in common, 
but in fact, a good deal is trivial - 
weather, visitors, arrangements, etc 
- and much of the rest consists of 
two paranoias in search of suitable 
grudges. In general Frieda comes 
across as a lively old battleaxe, 
pugnacious, indomitable and affec- 
tionate; but she is obsessed with 
Lawrence’s reputation, which in her 
view was not high enough, and sm 
sees a conspiracy of publishers, liter- 


sees a conspiracy ot pumisners, 
ary agents and critics against hjr 
Similarly, she inflated her own ir 
■ portance and this led her to see tl 
world outside her own circle > 
approval as very small beer. A Utt 
of this, is entertaining enough, b 
Frieda’s reactions gre too crude ar 
too predictable to be of lasting h 
terest, ' 

Aldington's case is sadder. Aft' 
an early success he fell on .hat 
times. Quarrelsome, touchy and m 
reliable, he could find no place ft 
himself in the English scene, jin 
became a disgruntled exile. He tej 
that all Ills work was undervalued 
and that there was a consplrac; 
against him. Most of these letter 
date from the period when he hat 
just brought out his book on tni 
other Lawrence, Lawrence of AW 
bia : A Biographical Enquiry. TM 
was the first systematic debunking 9 
the T. E, Lawrence legend, and 8$ *' 
that time (1955) T-E-t- WBS 'ft 
almost universally accepted public 
hero, Aldington attracted widespread 
opprobrium and some extremei) 
venomous attacks. As It turns out, 
he seems to have been right! and tW 

bitterness and resentment expressed 

In these letters was justified. 
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Charity began abroad, as far as waifs 
and strays are concerned. For cen- 
turies the best institutional care for 
homeless children could be found in 
the Catholic states of Europe, and 
generally it was provided directly by 
agencies of the Church. In Venice 
the Pietii and the Ospedaletto gave 
illegitimate girls some of the finest 
musical education to be had any- 
where: in Florence there was the 
Ospcdalc Ucgli Innocenli. Mean- 
while. in Lisbon, the Santa Casa de 
Misericdrdia supplemented muncipnl 
work on behalf of widows and 
orphans, and one sort of escape from 
institutional life was afforded to the 
orfds de! rei . who were sent out as 
brides for the colonists of Goa. 
Above all, in France the efforts of 
Vincent de Paul had resulted in a 
consolidation of charities which in- 
cluded 1'Hdpital des Enfans-Trouvfis. 
When Vincent was canonized in 1737 
England had still not made a start, 
although there were foundling hos- 
pitals in several provincial towns in 
France, and soon to be others (Tours 
and Angers, for instance). 

Why was Britain among the slower 
nations to come to terms with the 
growing urban tide of abandoned 
children? Even in backward Russia 
(not to mention Peru) there was a 
foundling hospital by 1772, thanks to 
Catherine's restless desire to keep up 
with the Hohenzollern. In her reso- 
nating new history of the London 
hospital, Ruth McClure suggests that 
it was "Calvinist influence on reli- 
gious thought" which undermined 
fric motives of salvation prevailing in 
Catholic countries. This is not wholly 
plausible. Amsterdam, for one thing, 
had its civic Weeshuijs much earlier: 
and the active influence of English 
'-aivinism, even among reformers of 
manners, was somewhat dispersed in 

Ditik a »i .Eighteenth century. Again, 
Kuth McClure mentions the proh- 

mnlLL'L sclt,n 8 U P a respectable 
corporate enterprise in the wake of 

.? Ut £ 5?? episode: “It is likely 

jhe Bubble fiasco increased con- 
rvansm and suspicion of innovation 
hn h lS me i ,me thal il decreased 
flifnn ■ i lty of man V who suffered 
nnancial rum to commit themselves 
to he support of any charity." Yes: 
n r ,.° n ® ' n, 8ht add that the scandal 
thiilnf ctia ^ ta ble Corporation made 
things even more difficult in the ear- 

* s tae as 1748. in a cu- 

E,^ apler of L Es p fit d *‘ Lois > 

& q vffl Wns t0 con S ratula te 
mnn«. 0n suppressing the 

PeroSuk?^’ arguing t,,at almsgiving 
SmnS f P?Y ert y and that the 
S mdllstrial nse of En- 
Band dated from this epoch. 

th if advocac y Of men like 
aiiiin^p 0 kegan to mould ruiing-dass 
m deS * a ? d ln 1739 the hour found 

Thnmnl n that the ,on « efforts of 
w!?H m S -£ Qran I, hnally had their re- 
H ^h e Royal Charter was 
.ERfi P c, °her I? of that year, 
and the hospital began life in Hatton 

not imui ei ®r e, l momh s later. It was 
(he rm!! , l h at ah was ready for 

ntw Sn R. a site in what wc 
fainm.^i Bl . 0 °, msbu 7- . where the 
almost boilings stood for 

FlTlH« ckii 0 .hundred years. Coram 
chfld?PnS ■ ■ happ, y rievotes itself to 
S„f n A recr ® a rion, with slides and 


Roubiliac Rysbrack. Copley and 
West). The sublime and the ridicu- 
lous clamped logether - as they were 
in the Hospital's earlv history. Ttiday 
the Foundation looks out on the 
complex of Gate Cinema and Bruns- 
w'ick Centre, a concrete erection 
with greenhouses climbing un the 
wall. The Hospitnl always had its 
links with the wider world, and a 
significant place in London cultural 
life through its musical activities. 

In its earliest years the institution 
weathered a number of problems, 
including (sadly) a breach between 
the Governors and the founder. 
However, other notable philanthrop- 
ists. led by Jonas Hanway, began to 
take a shnre in management: the 
connection of Hiinwny necessarily 
meant the opposition’ of Samuel 
Johnson, hut ugainst that there were 
Hogarth and Handel. In 1749 a 
grand concert featured a perform- 
ance of the Fireworks Music, no 
doubt heard to better effect than at 
its damp-squib premiere, weeks be- 
fore. Next year the great series ol 
Messiah performances began. Mean- 
while, dependable servants had been 
found for the key offices, administra- 
tive arid nursing. Machinery to su- 
pervise "country nurses" who looked 
after the children during infancy be- 
gan to evolve, although it was not 
very efficient to start with. The 
routine which grew up is absorbingly 
described by Ruth McClure, with a 
wealth of telling (and usually fresh) 
anecdote. 

One thing which understandably 
causes the author some disquiet is 


the rapid disappearance of women 
from all but menial supporting roles. 
To get his plan off the ground, 


Coram had enlisted the patronage ol 
twenty-one of the greatest aristocra- 
tic ladies in the land, with nothing 
more plebeian than a baroness 
among them. McClure notes that 
they were mainly young (most ol 
them mothers, though she does not 
snv so); they are listed rather 
strangely with maiden name and ti- 
tle, as though one should refer to 
Diana Spencer, Princess of Wales, 
and their family interconnections are 
charted in a diagram - a point to 
which I will return. However, after 
this, women were conspicuously ex- 
cluded from the running of the Hos- 
pital. Lady Betty Germain was asked 
to become titular Chief Nurse in 
1752, but as she was over seventy 
her refusal on health grounds seems 
pretty reasonable. 

The first great crisis arose later in 
that decade. In 1756 Parliament 
allowed the Governors to widen the 
net considerably by admitting all 
children under two months who were 
offered, instead of limiting the intake 
in the ways employed hitherto. The 
influx of ^exposed and deserted chil- 
dren" received put a huge strain on 
the system, despite a sizeable par- 
liamentary grant and an increase in 
staff. One response was the estab- 
lishment of branch hospitals in sever- 
al parts of the country: there was 
opposition to these even before they 
were opened, from 1757 onwards, 
and they had all dosed down again 
within twenty years. At the same 
time pressure grew in London, the 
mortality rate (formerly very credit- 
able by (he standard^ of tne day) 


By Pat Rogers 

tUm a pi eK '} hy - Pr‘ ,l,,ll . d - 1 -, essCll,ii *l qualification for the histo- 

n Tow a Planning m London (19ti4). rian of this, or any allied tunic 
Brunswick and Mecklenhuridh . y p11 ” 

Squares took shape, the fine pros- .Taking ii all in all. the hovs and 
pcct towards Higligatc across Lamb's S irl! > under Hospital’s care were pro- 
Conduii Fields was blocked off fm roundly lucky. Their life expectation 
ever, and at length the site had he- W * IS nt> better than that of the 
come fully urban. Effective methods population at large, hut surety super- 
of cost control allowed the Hospital l p r to that of mi unprotected fuund- 
to keep afloat, though it often had to !“>? «n the rookeries of St Giles, 
borrow in advance of getting the ,hc > Wt ’rc led and clothed decently: 
residual grant from Parliament. The l he country nurses often developed 
sound business sense which had 11,1 -'hiding affection for them, and 
guided the behaviour ol the Guv- l^cy escaped the harsher eoncom- 
ernnrs since Coram’s time made sure of family life in u period of 

that the institution entered the **v , cial disturbance. The girls were 
nineteenth century iu n comparative- educated quite as well as their peer- 
ly healthy slate, if it was not exactly S rou P outside, the hoys rather better 
prosperous. There Ruth McClure's lhan ^'“l- Care was taken to find 
story ends: (he building survived un- dlL> . m H P‘ 1ll d apprenticeship, and 
til 192b, the children later moved to while h few experienced cruel trcal- 
Bcrkluimsted, and then in 1954 u nitfn1 il1 the hands of unsuitable nins- 
policy of general fostering was ,L ' rs (there are even eases of murder 
adopted. u |t record), this was in no sense u 

It is n i-Hnnii'r nf «vi a i hki«™ ll . irccl . l>f ‘heir hospital ori- 

abounding in every kind of interest . Su'vol^^unoorted "iw” nien^if ^the 
and McClure has not wasted her c-oibr/nf iL av HanfS v,™ iv 

entertaining 

S krT^XlES Ki- 'eVSeS^ith SSS 

more revca^ing^ncldems! vvhi^sh^s 

As S one'^vouid^exnect 0 "^? "if 'akn rou,ine W11S somewhat regimented, 
able to speak more^freely than ear- |^ ve ZZ from'" 

her authorities on the subject of illc- cmolk>iraliv ^nS 
gitimacy, mid her handling of sexual cocrdv^‘-tHs- 

mores (ms clearly benefited from re- cjniinc^ ^ nun sS” aSm it The 
cent studies of (be family (a surpris- SB-d SuiJLTSS 

orf n^ents n and 0n child e re'n S \s 0 ^ti^ r o^ 

Pwr St^i.^treis're'iilc S 

cod c , d R,ffi:!;r^L c Sdi^ 

appeared too late to be incorpo- u ,_ii i nn i.'j n h 

tice. ami educational provision for H u,r lhc,n to 

the inmates. Useful comparisons tire B 

drawn at intervals with the practice AM these aspects are well covered 
in Paris and Amsterdam, and good in Coram's Children, A slight doubt 
use made of students of the poor attends only Ruth McClure's gcnuflec- 
such as Olwen Hufton. Though the lions towards that trendy hand- 
narrative is occasionally grim, maiden of the muses. Cliamclricia. It 
McClure manages 1 o see the bright is diverting enough to be told that 
side where it exists - and that is an the mean age- of the proposed gov- 


ernors was 47.5 years, the median 
47.U. and the mode “not a significant 
measure but until we have a fuller 
conceptual and statistical matrix for 
these figures, they don't mean much. 
Up fill now I had claimed the prize 
for publishing the toast valuable find- 
ings in this area (Pope's Odvssev 
subscribers yield respectively 44, 4j, 
45): what the climacteric for personal 
achievement was in tltsit period re- 
mains a very murky question. Nor 
:im I convinced by all the family 
interconnections charted by McClure 
among the great lady sponsors. Few 
ot the Churchill clan could gel on 
with ttne another, and the presence 
of a Montagu was ns likely to deter 
an Ego non as to entice her into the 
action. The truth is that these were 
simply prominent fi&nrc.s in society, 
who knew most of llic others among 
the group: their family connections 
include enmities as well as alliances. 
In fact, of the twenty-one petition- 
ers. despite theft relative youth, ti 
majority either had subscribed perso- 
nally to Pope's volumes, or else had 
a hushand or father (us wus com- 
mon) entering the family subscrip- 
tion. Such women were in favour of 
the encouragement of learning, of 
the Georgia project, of goad deeds 
in all directions. To show a charity- 
specific clement would need a diff- 
erent set uf analytic tools. 

These sections occur at the end of 
the book, and suggest no more than 
the possibility of a gentle appendec- 
tomy. Aside from that, we have a 
text of conspicuous merit: sober, ar- 
ticulate writing, with an abundance 
of relevant informal ion. Above all, 
Ruth McClure has enough ’ human 
insight to be able tn rnnke discreet 
judgments on such matters as the 
response of the transplanted "coun- 
try ’ children to their new London 
quarters, when the time came for 
them to leave their nurse. It is for 
her sympathetic and historically 
aware treatment of such issues that 
one particularly welcomes the hook. 
It is not a bare chronicle, or an 
interpretation of data: fr is a moving 
record of a brave and noble venture? 
when Protestantism and piety finally 
engendered good works. 


The artists of the lives 


By Edward Burns 
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ernment grant. The so-called 
^General Reception” was a brief ex- 

E erlment: saddled with large num- 
ers and an inadequate income, the 
Governors had to try to dispose of 
their charges as soon as was decently 
possible. The last child taken on the 
General Reception, in 1760,’ was de- 
spairingly labelled.. Kitty Finis 
(another girl W8s given the name 
Clarissa' Harlowe - at least more 
. imaginative than Mr Bumble's series 
of Swubble, Twisf and Vilkins). 

Slowly the Hospital learnt to re- 
adjust, as the inflated numbers pas- 
sed gradually through the system. 
Legacies and gifts', had declined from 
the level bf the 1740s, and new 
sources of income were needed, Jn 
tjme, this gap was filled by selling off 
building leases, with the creation to-; 
\vards the! end of the century of the 
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In his introduction to this collection 
of papers, given originally to the 
McMaster Association for Eight- 
eenth-Century Studies in 1978-79, 
Clarence Tracy sets up an opposition 
between "art” and “science” in 
biography, wliich he claims "had not 
greatly concerned people: In the 
eighteenth century" whereas “'the 
twentieth century tends to put truth 
and poetry into aq adversarial rela- 
tionship”. Tracy’s attempt to tie 
essentially disparate essays into a 
controversy around one dud issue 
serves to usher in James Noxon's 
hypothesis of a movement iri eight- 
eenth-century biography from, gener- 
al theory to particular observation, 
and . its “causes" in contemporary 
ideas Of human nature. .Ip fact, Nex- 
en's paper is largely concerned with 
recording his failure to establish this; 
it becomes an illustration of its .own 
caveat against “causality" in literary 
studies. , • 

His argument is not uninteresting; 
but it js, of necessity, inconclusive. 
Having reached this poin t he doubles 
back on himself tb | examine (hdse 

E roblems of causality inherent in 
iography, with disappointingly larrie 
results. The salvage job doesn’t re- 
trieve that much. Perhaps causality is 
only really problematic when' used to 
link the literary to the uon-literary; 
qr perhnps the faqlf lies less in the 
enterprise than in the lack of guile 


G. \V. Bowersock's piece on 
Suetonius proceeds from the safer 
ground of literary influence. His 
thorough and well-documented 
account of the rediscovery of 
Suetonius, and its relationship to 
(hat valuing of detail above moralis- 
tic shaping which informs eighteenth- 
century biographers as much as the 
Roman writer, suggests a divided 
aim endemic to biography itself; to- 
wards, on the one hand, a sense of 
shape which, Walter Raleigh claimed, 
made Walton’s lives ‘‘obituary 
’poems" each witli "a unity and the 
melody of a song or sonnet" (quoted 


pendents, Elizabeth Elstob, Is 
worthy of attention in her own right. 
She whs the author of the first 
Anglo-Saxon grammar to be written 
in English, a labour undertaken for 
explicitly feminist reasons, in that 
classical scholarship was a tradi- 
tionally male domain. 

The most distinguished of the 
other papers are Nigel G lend inning’^ 
illuminating account of Goya's rela- 
tionship to the (Conventions of por- 


of English Biography* before Samuel 
Johson"); and on the other hand to q 
simple ^ commitment to facts in them- 
selves, however trivial, an urge to 
record minutiae, no {onger mundane 
when part of the past. 

Such .a division of aims.is-disceriitr 
ble in the contributors to 1 the book. 


trailure, and Georges May's discus- 
sion of “Biography. Autobiography 
add the Novel jn Eighteenth-Century 
France". Jn a sense May's argument 
is as negative as Noxon's; but the 


(iography 

-Century 


. papers dealing In the detail of histqr- 
ical fact. Ballard assembled an < arch- 
ive on Women intellectuals from Ju- 
lian of Norwich to his 1 own time, fln 
archive now In the Bodleian Library 
and still a valuable source of mate- 
rial on i many figures who would re- 
main otherwise obscure. A network 
of : blue-stockings provided much oi 
hi$ 'material, and exercised an infor-' 
mal censorship to decide which 
women Wore worthy of posterity's 
notice. (They decided, unfortunately, 
against “women of guy imagination*’ 
as one of them put it; that “Slight 


Sisterhood’" of “more Sail than Bal- 
last", which included Aphra Bahn 
and her fellow- plavwnaht Marv 


is as negative as Noxon's; uqt the 
comparative lack of eighteenth- 
century French biography leads him 
to the more interesting proposition 
that biography is an essentially fic- 
tional form, dependent on conven- 
tions of character, and narrative de- 
vices, developed primarily . in ’ the 
novel. As n collection of papers this 
volume suggests - surprisingly little 
coherence of method or objective. 
The essays it confains are widely 
various in both quality and kind; its 
mixture of the obtuse and the stimu- 
lating seems almost as random as. the 
work of the antiquaries themselves. 

European Textile Printers in. the 
Eighteenth Century: A Study of Peel 
and Oberkampf by S. D. thapmar 
and S. Chassagne (258pp. Heine- 
mann Educational. £15 , 0 436 32170 
6) describes the development oEicali- 
co printing across Europe arid cbn-. 
centrales m detail on tne; successful 
textile family businesses "of ■. Robert 
Peel (fattier of the, Prime. Minister) 

= in Lancashire i and of phristoff- 
Philipp Oberkampf at Jouy, outside 
Versailles^ wjth their important;. 

rffpfU - nn Inl^mnlinnnl tinnnrv nnri 
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Meeting the man of destiny 


1 '» 1 
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It was Randolph Churchill who s;iid 
that his father and dc Gaulle were 
two giants of history, recognizing 
each other and speaking to each 
other from the very summits. For dc 
Gnu lie, Churchill was ul ways (he 
great artist of a great history. For 
Uiurchill, dc Gaulle wns always an 
impressive figure, unforgettably associ- 
ated with the destiny of France, h 
country which he admired and loved. 

Rut while this is all undoubtedly 
(rue, it is not the whole truth. Dur- 
ing the war years it was Roosevelt 
who held Churchill's attention. The 
whole of C.'h li reh ill's strategy in 1939 
uud 1940 wns based on his conviction 
that Drituin could win the war pro- 
vided that America became a belliger- 
ent, ami towards Roosevelt Chur- 
chill constantly behaved with an un- 
typical deference. In his old age de 
Gaulle wns fasei tinted by the Figure 
of Mao Tse-tung, the man who 
seemed to symbolize a country which 
was older than history itself. He wns 
probably tempted by the prospect of 
a meeting with Moo which, if it 
had taken place, might well have 
appeared as the rendezvous of (he 
last towering figures of modern times 
who would, from a great height, 
have contemplated the more puny 
figures of their contemporaries. 

Thus, where Churchill and de 
Gaulle were concerned, neither rep- 
resented for the other the model, or 
the culmination, of statesmanship 
and achievement. While Churchill, 
the older and the more sentimental 
of the two, probably did come to 
look back on his early association 
with de Gaulle as if it had existed in 
a sunlit atmosphere, this did ■ not 
mean that his approach to de Gaulle, 
especially in the 1940s. escaped from 
the realistic appraisals of a statesman 
who was single-minded in his deter- 
mination to defend his country. and 
win the war. De Oaulle. always a 
hard man, with more than his share 
of cynicism and suspicion, and with 
his essential conviction thnt every 
statesman must simply defend his 
national interests, certainly appreci- 
ated Churchill's qualities but he was 
never starry-eyed or romantic in this 
appreciation. However Indulgent the 
one mny have been to the other. 


however forcefully the memory of 
how they shared the great dramas of 
1940 may have persisted, however 


eloquent these two masters of lan- 
guage may have been when they 
spoke about each other, the fact re- 
mains that their relationship was not 
successful and that Franco-Briiish re- 
lations were not adequately or effec- 
tively studied during the years when 
these two men governed, or in de 
Gaulle's case claimed to govern, 
tlicir respective countries. 

Frqn;ois Kersaudy ls probably mis- 
taken therefore in approaching his 
subject with a degree of sentimental- 
ism, although his readers will be glad 
that he has considered the rela- 
tionship between these two witty and 
• picturesque men as a source of ciir 
, : lerlftirunem and enjoyment. .Without 


hilling into the slough of anecdote - 
a terrible temptation where de Gaulle 
and Churchill arc being consi- 
dered, whether separately ur jointly 
- he has written wittily about these 
great men and has told a good story. 
The fact that many of his long arid 
numerous quotations have already 
appeared elsewhere docs not detract 
from the neat and rounded manner 
with which he describes the rela- 
tionship hetween the iwu men. The 
only serious disappointment arises 
from his failure to consult the large 

a uantity of documents available in 
le Public Record Office, many of 
which are vitul in (his context. He 
has read and made good use of the 
Cabinet papers, and has also made 
admirable forays into the collections 
of documents housed in France, 
Canada, the Netherlands, the United 
States and elsewhere: but he Inis not 
looked ;ii all the diplomatic and 
military papers which Churchill saw 
and which influenced his ideas and 
attitudes towards de Gaulle. In the 
summer and autumn of 1949, Chur- 
chill was overruling those of his 
advisers who were hostile to dc 
Guullc. But us time went by, and 
especially after the United Stales en- 
tered. the war, it was the civil ser- 
vants together with certain Cabinet 
ministers who defended de Gaulle, 
while Churchill seriously envisaged 
the possibility of replacing him by 
sonic other Frenchman. It is possible 
to follow the reasoning which led to 
these (wo positions. 

Kersaudy claims that Churchill 
probably knew about de Gaulle be- 
fore he met hint, since Reynaud had 
mentioned him and his writings ab- 
out armoured vehicles in a conversa- 
tion they had had in March 1938; 
tin fortunately, no reference is given 
in the book to support this supposi- 
tion. Otherwise, it is assumed that 
Churchill knew about de Gaulle’s 
deployment of tanks in a recent bat- 
tle, and that he had rend the refer- 
ence to him in The Times of June 7, 
I94U, where he is described as being 
aggressively right-wing, intensely 
theoretical and fanatically committed 
to the mass employment of 
armoured vehicles. This would hard- 
ly have been a good introduction; 
and besides, Churchill had always 
been deeply convinced of the excel- 
lence of the French army, and his 
friendship with certain French gener- 
als, such as General Georges, would 
not have encouraged him to look 
favourably on (his unruly and awk- 
ward junior officer. 

We have no direct evidence con- 
cerning the impression which de 
Gaulle made on Churchill when they 
met in Downing Streel on June 9. 
Thus nothing prepares the historian 
for the impression which Churchill 
gained of dc Gaulle when he was to 
meet him in conference with the 


French government shortly after- 
wards. He reported back to tlie- 
Cabinet thnt etc Gaulle was young 
and vigorous and that he would 
probably replace Weygand as Com- 
mandcr-in-Chicf should the existing 
French line of defence be broken. 
This mistaken view might well have 
had considerable consequences since 
when dc Gaulle came to England oil 
June 17 Churchill perhaps thought 
that he was greeting one of the most 
important officers of the French, 
army, when in fact he was wclcom-' 
ing a largely unknown and junior 
general who was considered by those 
; i whp..kttcw film to' be a controversial 


character with regrettable pnliiic.il 
tics. It is curious that Francois Ker- 
snudy docs not mention this episode 
and thnt he should rather pursue the 
unuuthemicatcd story put about bv 
'Churchill that when he saw dc Gaulle 
at the Prefecture in Tours, stand- 
ing stolid and expressionless in the 
doorway, he said to him, in a low 
voice and in French, T Homme du 
desrin". If he did say these words 
neither de Gaulle nor his aide-de- 
camp, Geoffrey de C’ourcel, who was 
standing next to the General, heard 
them- Bui he did speak to the 
Cabinet in glowing and precise terms 
about de Gaulle and this was prob- 
ably the origin of an important mis- 
understanding. Kersaudy is quite 
right to point out that at Tours dc 
Gaulle also misunderstood what was 
happening, since he arrived ul the 
meeting when it wns mid-way 
through and lie thought that Chur- 
chill was ready to approve the pros- 
pect of a French armistice when he 
had curlier, in de Gaulle's absence, 
explained that it was unacceptable. 

It is natural enough to pursue this 
relationship in a narrative. We see 
how de Gaulle asserted himself, in 


spite or his weakness, his poverty, 
and the intrigues which his fcllow- 
Frenchmcn fomented against him, 
sometimes with timid support from 
certain Englishmen. There can be no 
question that he impressed everyone, 
just as he irritated and exasperated 
them. There can be no doubt too 
that he showed himself to be a 
master of negotiation, with a sense of 
purpose which often escaped his fel- 
low negotiators who were more con- 
cerned with immediate objectives. 
This was a natural gift, since he had 
had little experience. His very aloof- 
ness, about which some of his com- 
patriots complained, served him 
well, because he was constantly the 
centre of rumour. It is striking to see 
in the Foreign Office papers how 
varied were the different accounts 
which were pnsNCil on about his poli- 
tical ideas, attributing to him alle- 
gianee both to the extreme right and 
to the Popular Front. It would be 
interesting to know what appears in 
his personal file, not yet available for 
public inspection. 

Had Francois Kersaudy adopted a 
more analytical approach, he might 
have reflected on (lie significance of 


The fortunes of peace 


All this is very well argued by Mr 

Rv f M Wnnrlhmicp Seidon. Apart from his convincing 
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Empedocles: The Ejctant Fragments 
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In the nature of things. Churchill’s 
last administration (1951-55) was 
bound to be less glamorous than his 
lire! (1940-45). To many it seemed 
to be an anti-climax and a dis- 
appointment. His colleagues spent 
much of tfieir time and energy trying 
to force the old man to retire, 
though It Is unlikely that any of the 
missed opportunities would have 
been grasped if Eden had succeeded 
him in 1952 instead of 1955. Since so 
many of our current woes are said to 
have their roots in mismanagement a 
generation ago, it is worth asking 
how much or the blame can be laid 
at Churchill’s door. 

Anthony Seidon does not attempt 
a direct answer to this question, 
though one disrespectful reference to 
Mrs Thatcher indicates his view that 
her administration will do a great 
deal more damage than Churchill's 
ever did. His judgment of Churchill 
is based rather on looking baok at 
what he inherited thnn looking for- 
ward to wltat followed. He does not 
see Churchill’s “Indian summer’’ as 
the prelude to a “winter of discon- 
tent 

Certainly he is right in refuting 
most of what was said at the time by 
both Labour and Conservative cri- 
tics. Churchill's Labour opponents 
were proved grossly mistaken in rep- 
resenting him as a reactionary and a 
. war-monger. They foolishly over- 
looked his record as ti social irefor- 
■*. mcr -before the First World War, and 
their adoption of the slogan “Whose; 
finger on the trigger?’’ was a grave 
blunder, at least as serious as Chur- 
chill's, own “Gestapo” speech in 
1945. In', fact Churchill's record in 
office. wins the complete reverse of 
what Labour propaganda antici- 
pated. He extended and consolidated 
the welfate state, and his foreign 
policy was consistently aimed at re- 
ducing tension with the Soviet ..Un- 
ion. It was the hope of achieving a 
summit meeting With Stalin or nis 


successors that caused Churchill to 




. tori :old; to carry the ;burden of office. 
Although his powers were declining 
towards the end. he was In fact, ab- 
sent through i|l-heRlth ;for : ghojlfer 
. periods .than Ed’en. his heir presump- 
tive.’. " ’ 


the agreements which were signed 
with him. Because of the uncertainly 
of the situation in France, the Gau[- 
list movement was not recognized as 
n government. The agreement was 
with a committee, and with the lead- 
er of that committee, de Gaulle him- 
self. Thus de GaulJe as an individual 
assumed considerable importance 
All negotiations were with him, and 
as the Prime Minister showed a con- 
stant personal interest in him, other 
ministers felt that they too must have 
dealings with him. He became the 
focus for attention of the Foreign 
Office, the Colonial Office, the Ser- 
vice ministries and the Treasury. U 
could almost be said that the British 
invented de Gaulle. 

Not the least of Dr Kersaudy's 
qualities is the skill with which he 
negotiates the pitfalls of the many 
disputes on which Free France 
thrived. Had he been less tactful he 
might have mentioned among the 
reasons for de Gaulle’s success, the 
mediocrity of some of his French 
rivals, nnd the amused, superior 
tolerance with which, in those daw, 
the British used to view even the 
most difficult of Frenchmen. 




mg Churchill's last administration as 
(he Conservatives' most successful 
period since the war, two other fea- 
I lures of his book arc striking. One is 
that he chose to complete it just 
before the date when, under the 30- 
'■ year rule, the relevant documents in 
the Public Record Office would be- 
gin to become available for resenreh. 
■ Although this decision is at first 
s sight paradoxical, it is justified by 
is the consideration that once the docu- 
is ments become ovailable their volume 
d will be so enormous that many years 
i- will Have to be devoted to detailed 
it monographs before a final assess- 
g ment can be attempted nt all. Seidon 
really had to choose between 1980 
e and 2000, and he chose right. 

5 He has wisely relied on diaries, 
reminiscences, oral interviews, Han- 
sard and the press. Practically every- 
thing he needed for his own chbsen 

S method of presentation is already 
available in one or other of these 
sources, without recourse to official 
documents. The oral material in par- 
it Ocular will not be indefinitely avail- 
i. able, as the PRO material eventually 
o will. 

|J This leads to the second striking 
. feature of the book, which is his 
* method of presentation. The title 
“ might at first sight suggest that this is 
y just another compilation of anec- 
dotes and reminiscences about the 
great man. But it is not. It is rather 
18 n methodical, and even monumental, 
*' examination of the machinery of 
government as it came into oeing 
g under Churchill’s last administration. 
>y There are large sections of the book 
i- in which Churchill is scarcely men- 
ts tioried nt all, though his style of 
)- government is always a powerful 
a force In the background. 

' Seidon goes through the adtninis- 
i j tratidn function by function, depart- 
£■„ nient- by department, : ministef by, 
minister, and even official by official. 
_ c This was perhaps the first peace-time 
I government under which there would 
nave been any significant point in 
examining the personalities of the 
civil servants ns well as the ministers. 
Perhaps tlje television series, Yes, 
Minister, could be regarded as' part 
’ of the legacy of Chiirchlil's last gov- 
' ernment. But It is curious that in 
' spite of the rising power of the civil 
■ service, Seidon records constant cri- 
. licism of “the poor state of Interde- 
ty pari mental co-ordination’’: 

iis The explanation of this and other 
m criticisms may, be that. Churchill’s Fer- 
e. tility In administrative innovation 
ig was not matched by his skill in 
b-. choosing the* coordinators. The intro- 
er. :.duction of “overlords’’ to’ supervise 
p- groups, of departments, was a ; no- 
i torious failure, largely for (hat reason. 

j. *. I.-’ '< , J>‘. l.-i l 


To Churchill’s credit, he was quick 
to abandon the idea when it failed. 
In this respect ton he showed himself 
to be no bigoted reactionary. The 
only truly reactionary measure of his 
last years was the absurd re- 
establishment of the Home Guard. It 
was done to fulfil a pre-election 
promise; but another pre-election 
promise did not inhibit him from 
abandoning the equally reactionary 
plan to restore the University MPs. 

There were other failures which 
were the obverse of Churchill's suc- 
cesses. Seidon rightly emphasizes the 


continuity of policy, both at home 
and abroad, from the years of coali- 
tion through the Labour government 
of 1945 to the new Conservative gov- 
ernment. The continuity wns not 
Churchill's work alone: in domestic 
policy it flowed from Butler’s work 
at the Conservative Research De- 
partment, and in foreign policy from 
the mutual sympathy of Eden and 
Bevin. But in both cases there was a 
price to be paid for continuity. The 
dominant power of the Trade Unions 
today owes at least something to 
Churchill’s determination to avoid 
confrontation at all costs. The de- 
cline of education and the escalation 
of public expenditure both owe 
something Lo Churchill’s indifference 
or unwillingness to take painful dea- 
sions. A sentimental faith in the 
Commonwealth led not only to the 
fatal delay in joining the European 
Communities but also to the prob- 
lems created by unlimited immigra- 
tion. 

These qualifications of the record 
are unovoidable. But Seldon’s sum- 
ming up is strongly favourable. “No 
government this century was able so 
to Improve the country’s fortune* 
from such a bleak starting point. 
Practically all the pessimistic predic- 
tions of 1951 were falsified by 
events. Churchill himself proved, de- 
spite his age, a strong Prime Minister 
. Whom his colleagues found it im- 
possible to remove until he was 
ready to go; and despite his record 
in opposition, he proved himself a 
moderate and pragmatic administra- 
tor of his difficult inheritance. 

' The fact thal the author’s conclu- 
sions come after massive and sys- 
tematic research does not Inean that 
his book is pedantic or dull. F** 
from it. His writing has the vigorous 
style which, comes from an efficient 
grasp of detail. More than a hundred 
pages of notes contain enough anec--- 
dotes lo satisfy the most unacadem'f 
•devotee - of , Churchilliana. Although 
Mr Seidon would no doubt disclaim 
any political bias, being descended 
from a Marxist grandfather, his bom* 
should be particularly welcome to 
the wetter Conservatives, among 
Whom he almost explicitly enfols lu* 
hero, 
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“1 wonder what my atlraction was", 
Mary Chesnut confided to the pages of 
her journal in 1861, “for men did fall in 
luve with me wherever l went." She 
has certainly continued to charm gen- 
erations nf historians of the Civil war, 
nnd, in particular, of the Southern 
Confederacy. She knew just about 
uvciybody who whs anybody in the 
Confederacy, and she lino the priceless 
kniiek of being in the right place at the 
right lime. She also had an insatiable 
appetite for gossip, an ear for a good 
pnrasc, and a tongue like a razor. It is 
small wonder that ner Diary from Dixie 
has been plundered by an army of 
historians foraging for apt quotations, 
who have seized upon her property 
even more ruthlessly than Sherman's 
invading hordes in 1865. 

Hitherto, historians have had to rely 
upon two very inadequate published 
versions of tne diary. One of the 
editors of the first, published in 1905, 
was Isabella Martin, the friend to 
whom Mary Chesnut had entrusted her 
journals, who saw it as her duty to 
eliminate any material which she 
thought embarrassing or detrimental 
to die author, including, most notably, 
all her strictures on slavery. The 
second, and somewhat fuller version, 
first published in 1949, was edited by 
the novelist Ben Ames Williams, with a 
keen eye for Its readability, but with 
Mwi/eguale respect for the canons of 
hislorical scholarship. Now at last we 
nave the full, scholarly edition which 
has been so much needed. It has been 
well worth waiting for. and it is highly 
appropriate that It should be the work 
m the most distinguished of living 
southern historians, C. Vann Wood- 
j He provides an illuminating 
introduction and excellent explanatory 
notes, (a little too solemn, perhaps, in 
elucidating some of Mrs Chesnut 's 
more frivolous remarks). There is, too, 
* jiRt-rafe Index, although the reader 
might also have found useful at the 
bnef biographies of some of the 
leading characters. Through a com- 
bination of meticulous scholarship, 
sensibility, and profound re- 
jpeet for the work of a remarkable 
woman, he has succeeded in exposing 
IhM™* . nature of that work, without 
vahie llS or undermining its 

/J' m U s . 1 1* said however that Diary 
KP” “ u te is not a diary at all. 
™ c K° r Woodward has wisely 
nr,. 1 V°. a ^ and on that title, which was 
It. at 7 inaccurate but unbecoming to 
viL ®ud standing of the author.) 
*yrs Chesnut did indeed keep a journal 
.P 16 * during the Civil War, most 
i»e m ar y to ' ts nrstyear. and, again, in 

c . ,0sin B stages, but she abandoned 
ft“i°uni a| completely for over a year. 
August 1862, and she kept it only 
at other times. The wartime 
journal was, the editor tells us, often 
SLPPy “id disjointed, sometimes 
oons, sting of little more than lists of 
J.^aud cryptic abbreviations, and 
■ 1 tv x tte ttlt P Q tfon to Style or conUnui- 
tir'i .«h SI ?' c ? lled Diar y* uqw published 
fa« A in fuI1 ^ or ‘he first time, was in 
S™!®” ,n 1880s, in the last five 
(JJJ 8 of Mrs. Chesriut's life, some 
jp.P^y^a^hfter the events which she 
n, The diary form is preserved 
vmi i device ’ b ut the finished 
tv.1* I s J rea Hy a memoir, or a series of 
personal reflections and recollections* 

StrieS J l i potl i-j the - wart hne journals. 

'*> not a ^‘finished 
E-v r? all »- J°C lt reims dear that 
e«Htk»r Wsnu t intended to amend and 
ncr manuscript j had she lived to do 

■ Woodjvard makes clear in 

MuhieSrSf"?^ 1 ’ ■ and Elisabeth 
b !oJrtnh» ■ ^ ■S'fi®* cvcn ciearer in her 
- «L of : !r n . Chesnut, that the 
'•-much S toe product of very 

toari a tidying-up opera- 


tion. Some passages troni the 1869s 
journals were omitted in the 1880s 
rewriting - und many of these ure 
inserted in parentheses in the Wood- 
ward edition. (They contain many of 
the most significant und pungent of 
Mrs Chesnut's critical observations.) 
Other passages front the journals were 
greatly expanded in the 1880s version, 
and much entirety new material added. 
But the rewriting went much further 
still. Third-person narrative is turned 
into dialogue, her own thoughts are 
often put into the mouths of others, 
and meetings, conversations and inci- 
dents are rearranged to achieve a 
heightened effect. Professor Muhlcn- 
feldis particularly illuminating in trac- 
ing Mary Chesnut’s literary appren- 
ticeship through her two unpublished 
novels and other shorter pieces written 
in (he post-war years. She even shows, 
for example, how a dialogue passage 
from one of the novels wns worked into 
the rewriting of the “journals". 

The combined literary and historical 
scholarship of Muhlenfcld und Wood- 
ward suggests that Daniel Aaron was 
even nearer the mark than he could 
have imagined -when he suggested in 
1973, in Tne Unwritten Wnr, that Mary 
Chesnut was “the most likely candi- 
date to write the unwritten Confeder- 
ate novel". Earlier, in Patriotic Gore, 
published in 1962, Edmund Wilson 
perceived that she had “a decided 
sense of the literary possibilities of her 
subject’’, and he described the "diary" 
as, “in its informal department, a 
masterpiece". Informal it may be, but, 
as is now abundantly clear, it is neither 
an unconscious nor an accidental work 
of art. Its literary merit, which is 
considerable, derives from years of 
hard work, painstaking attention to 
style and technique, and a richly- 
stocked mind - for Mrs Chesnut was n 
prodigious reader, with the most 
catholic of tastes. 

Now that the provenance of her 
work is fully revealed, Mrs Chesnut's 
place in American literature is more 
secure than ever. The much more 
debatable ground concerns the value of 
her work as a historical source. A 
"diary" which is a literary contrivance, 
but certainly not the faithful day-to- 
day record which it purports to be . can 
provide little or no worthwhile evi- 
dence of what happened - what was 
actually done of said - on a particular 
occasion. This is frankly admitted by 
Professor Woodward, but it is a very 
considerable admission which'hehas to 
make. His claim for Mrs Chesnut is not 
on the grounds of tbe specific informa- 
tion wmch she provides, but the vivid 
arid tife-like picture which she paints of 
a society in the throes of its life-and- 
death struggle. It is a valid point but it 
does not dispose of the difficulty 
created by the diary foirn. A genuine 
diarist mny fairly say that ‘H write 
current rumor. I do not vouch for 


pion of the cause nf nullification in the 
1839s. By marrying into the Chesnut 
family, she became linked (o one of the 
great planter families of ihc state. Her 
father-in-law. James Chesnut senior, 
was a truly patriarchal figure, “and 
being lord of all he surveyed", says 
Mary Chesnut. "it is wonderful that fie 
was not a greater tyrant". His wife 
came front Philadelphia, and. accord- 
ing lo her daughter-in-law, spent the 
next sixty or seventy years “trying to 
make it up to the negroes for being 
slaves". Tncir son James, Mary’s hus- 
band, planter, lawyer, briefly a senator 
in the lute 1859s (and the first Soul hern 
senator to resign his seat after Lin- 
coln’s election) and trusted aide and 
adviser to Jefferson Davis, emerges as 
one of the unsung, and probably 
unintended, heroes of his wife's hook*. 
Quiet, dignified, discreet and im- 
mensely long suffering, he only occa- 
sionally rebuked his irrepressible wife 
for her frivolities and indiscretions. 
Mary Chesnut sometimes lost patience 
with Janies, but she was clearly de- 
voted to him and proud of him. When 
she observed that the Cary sisters, 
noted beauties in Richmond society, 
preferred him to his wife, she added, “I 
don't mind ... I do, too". By his 
social position and his various public 
offices, he gave her entree into (he 
highest levels of Confederate society, 
and she made the very most of it. 


raise more serious doubts. 


Mary Chesnut’s picture of Southern 
society is essentially a view from the 
top. She could be massively coude- 


anythlng", or "I write what I hear not 
what I know", or "It is hard, in such a 
hurry as things are in, to separate 
wheat from chaff". But when such 
statements remain in a carefully re- 


worked account, written twenty years 
later, they raise more serious doubts. 
The problem goes beyond factual 
accuracy and reliability. The work is 


peppered with caustic criticisms of 
individuals, issues and institutions - 
above all of slavery - and the reader 
would like to be sure that these were 
the opinions Rnd judgments of Mrs 
Chesnut as events unfolded during the 
war years, rather than retrospective 
comments,, made with the benefit of 
hindsight. Professor Woodward does 
his best to provide reassurance on this 
point- ana ono could wish for no more 
trustworthy guide - but, in the absence 
of the original 1860s journals, which 
have not been published, it is impossi- 
, ble to be certain about any specific 
point. ■ 

In the circumstances, It is even more 
important than usual to get to know the 
author as well as possible. Here Profes- 
sor Muhletifeld’s biography is often 
helpful not only in its bappy blend of 
sympathy and gbod 1 sense, but also by 
its modesty in refusing to claim too 
much for its subject, or to know more 
about her than the somewhat limited 
sources can reveal.' Mary Chesnut’s 
sodal credentials were as impeccable 
'as almost any in the pld South. Her 
father was a.promirient public figure - 
congressman, gavernorof South Caro- 
, Bna; seqattir, and enthusiastic, cham- 


scending about the “sandhillers" of 
up-state South Carolina, or the preten- 
sions to elegance, amid the grubby 
realities, of small-town North Carolina 
society. (“Miss McLean is one of the 
beauties, the belles, the heiresses of 
the place . . . but she does not brush 
her teeth, the first evidence of civiliza- 
tion.") She paints a highly ambivalent 
picture of life on the great Chesnut 
plantation at Camden. She appreciates 
its elegance nnd order and its creature 
comforts, but finds it suffocating and 
often deadly dull. After tasting the 
delights of Richmond society, and 
becoming one of its luminaries, she 
faces the prospect of returning to 
Camden with all the enthusiasm of a 
recaptured prisoner on tile way back to 
jail. The most vivid and entertaining 
chapters of Mary Chesnut’s work are 
set In Richmond. They offer startling 
contrasts between the gaiety and gossip 
of a hectic social round ana the 
constant reminders of a deadly war on 
the threshold of the capital - the bells 
tolling incessantly for the funerals of 
the fallen and the steady stream of sick, 
wounded and mutilated survivors. The 
war-making and the merry-making 
Intersect constantly, often in time with 
the rapid fluctuations of Mrs Chesnut's 
mercurial temperament. One of her 
big set-pieces - the courtship of the 
dazzling Sally "Buck" Preston by the 
brave but gauche General Hood, who 
lost a leg and the use of an arm during 
the war - serves, in Us mixture of 
romance and pathos, comedy and 
tragedy, os an apt metaphor for the 
trials and tribulations, and ultimate 
collapse, of Southern society at war. 

Her opposition, to slavery had little 
or nothing to do with concern for the 
slaves, wbom she describes at "the 
idlest, laziest, fattest, most comfort- 
ably contented peasantry that evir 
cumbered tbe earth", living off their 
owners, and breeding like rabbits. 
Rather, she condemns slavery for the 
burden, economic, social ana moral, 
which it imposed on Southern whites. 
U was a burden which, her generation 
had inherited from the past, for as she 
asked on one occasiop, who would owji 
slaves who was not born to it? It was a 
system of many evils, and she deplored 
Us cruelties and barbarities - though, 
even here, her reaction to her. hus- 
band's account of one such episode was 
to thank Heaven that she did not know 
the pwrter. involved. But it was also a 
system tymeh supported a way of life 
which she relished to the full .*- hence 
her heartfelt cry that “slavery has to 
go» r pf course, and Joy go with iL\ 

Her sharpest criticisms are aimed at 
the impact of slavbry upon standards of 
morality, particularly sexual morality. 
6he rails against the double standards 
Which set white women up as models of 
purity , devotion and suomissiveness, 
while their menfolk sired families of 
' mulatto children. Harriet Beecher 
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After The Lecture 

A very great man indeed 
to tend to the sick of (lie parish 
and construct a temple to his nation 
out of clippings from the newspapers, 
as longlastiiig say these commentators 
as Theodoric’s humid tomb. 

When the leaves blow down the street 
and you are returning 
from the second funeral of the week, 
you will need all the overreachcrs 
in your histories to train the beam 
of fame on humanity’s achievements. 

Conic then to lectures where 
assortments of bright prejudice 
stripe the evening air. 

The way riiar fashion dnzzles 

like a flashing wing is beautiful 

and leaves the dust of nothing undisturbed. 

Even more apt is pure 

spcctatorship, a life passed 

looking, listening, reading - 

no Pococurauto, no superior, 

but blessed by vistas and the calling 

of long birds among the evening limes. 

But most of us arc back 

in the smelly huddle, disappointed 

by our talents and our power to love. 

’Speak for yourself says the One 
of Truthful Clockwork, and behind him 
faces of Immortals fill with light. 

In the foreground though 

careers are opening. ‘He smoked little, 

drank little and fornientod a great deal.' 

When this is tidied into courses 

it will leave us no more able 

to cope with evil than we were before. 


Peter Porter 


White Socks 


Professor Walter Tyler’s standard work, 

A Land in Turmoil: Peasants and Reeolt 
In Fourteenth Ceutury England, could be lost 
Among these shelves of books and files surrounding him. 
He’s glaring out at smoke across the city. 

Ever since he came back early from his son’s 
Rock concert, slipped out at the interval - 
Ho’d put on an appearance, after all - 
And tried to work out what Its Implications 
Were for England and Its future 

He’s been bothered by some distant sirens. 

Fire or accident. There was a time 
He could identify them. Pushing Justin 
Or Susannah round a park of daffodils 
He’d imitate their urgent ululatlons 

And his children imitatod him. 

Whatever was there of tliat parent 
In tonight’s (he quotes) performance? Though 
Good humour got the better of him once, 

He smiles now at the thought, when something 

On the keyboards (is it?) did bring back 
A trifling comic ditty 'he'd made up 
Or they’d made up together by the lake 
As green ducks disregarded so rt^uch force 
academic passion so adjacent 

That Susannah suddenly ignored 
The notice her wise ciders had inserted 
Under the bamboo about the edge’s 
Instability. Neat clean white cotton socks 
One moment, end the next! Susannah's 

The Tit epfagy ofRepoluti on '» 

Also there beside his own fat book 
Blit he cpuld fceyer bringj her mind to Ills 
Main! thesis springing ftqpi n question 
On a papef he did for his scholarship 

In ’39: that one revolts In hope, 

. Not in despair. And Justin stood and stared 
At him when recently he switched the news off, ■ ■ 
Couldn't stand. all those trite pictures any more. 

And started on a serious discussion ’ 

. pnly.he aeprAed to be taking seriously,. 

Perhaps he'd really parodied himself, 

That mystic self of AJter Life and Wytiiffe. 

Who, among the writers of reviews,! would say 
In praise, 'He makes the distant close at hand*? 
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Stow C had not shown the worst ,,f |,y Mrs ( hemut's work. as by ..(her 
slavery, for she hsicl made Simnri first-hand ,iee<mms of the war. isnf I lie 
Legree a Miuhelor. I here are rm more power of rumour in .in .ice hefme the 
1 !’? whole hi iok than arrival of instsmi news, .mil in.i suciciy 


Mrs Chesnufs oblique references to 
her father-in-law’s mu fat to offspring, 
his. painful suhjeti is dustily out- 


which emifd not pul its trust in the lime 
o'clock news, false reports a hound, 
whether nf battles or casual lies or 


Images of collaboration 


this painful subject ts dusvly out- whether ol battles nr casualties or 
netted with her occasional protests political appointments or foreran in- 
ahout the submissivci] ess of Southern lerventitm. Mrs Chetnut complained 


women, and their su Inin linate status in 
Southern society A few references in 
the slave! y nf women and children arc 
not to l>; interpreted as a serious 


dial "so much that we belie veil is nut 
true”, and she offers abundant evi- 
dence to support the axiom that 
what people do not know gets them 


coiuniitin.'-iii to feminism, but rather as into trouble less often than "knowing 
a means nl letting off steam in mo- things which ain't so'*, 
tne tils of frustni lion nr alter a quarrel ,, . , , , 

with her husband. Marv ClK-smit revel- . 11 rum, ? ur a . ,hl ,,{ul ,lw|r 

led inn inueli in the opportunities and d,c . v a j s " provided much of 

i he status offered to her as the wi l e of a L bC l lau S b,c r w |,J ch lightened even the 
wealthy and distinguished husband to ■ VSl w,a ,lot Cfsily forget 

be depicted as one of the advance ^ jCrf J 1,l!1 * ,u - v ; _ recovering front 
guard in the hmile for women’s libera- IL W T Wi » by her Suutli 

tion. t aroli nn doctor t o try a less heavy and 

difficult limeu.tei- until sht- hurl r.>. 


wv .'VMttivu • » WJC. 1>| IHt nUVililLC -I . , 

guard in the battle for women’s libera- j!. ,nes 1 V ' v, !° Wi » ^vned by her Suutli 
tion. Carolina doctor to try a less heavy and 

difficult language until she had re- 
She predicted but awaited uneasily her strength. The Virginian, 

the demise of slavery us a result of the “■ M. T. Hunter, pleads that, if the 
war. Meanwhile she pondered the Lord is on the side of the Coniedera- 
sphinx-liko inscnit ability of her per- c >’ ;,s 'he clergy ninini.iin. "lie would 
son a I servants as liberation drew- near. s ' ,ow his preference for us a linle 
uceasion.illy worried ahoui the possi- ,1,ur <‘ plainly llinri he lias been doing 
bility of servile insurrection, ami sliud- ^ lately". The description of young 
deied with horror at the occasional J°hnny Chesiiui setting off to cnlisi 
sensation, such as the murder of one of 1IS a private, but taking his personal 
her neighbours by her slaves. Her view servant with him, encapsulates a 
of slavery, like her picture of Cun- 8° uti dud of the whole Confederate 

fivll'nl/' Gll.-i.alll i, di.,4 ll, ... ... n l. >. L L'illllil* 


federate society, is sliol through with call *c. 
uncertainty, irony, paradox mid ambi- The 

" * * tf . .i 


guity - and therein lies the enduring 
fascination ofher work. Mary Chesnui 
was a seve re critic of he r society and its 
ways, but she was also very much a pari 
of them. From her pen flowed not only 
caustic comments on Southern digni- 
taries and Souihcrn institutions but 


The laughter and the tears are a 
reflection of Mrs Chcsnul's engaging, 
volatile, many-faceted personality. In 
turn frivolous yet deeply serious, flirta- 


tious and yet profoundly loyal and 
loving, warm-hearted yet waspish, 
sharply intelligent yet irrational or 
even silly, she is always full nf surprises 
and never dull. The charming unpre- 


IJAVID Pit YLk-.lt INKS: 

Parks in (he Third Rpich 
A History ol the Ciemian Occupa- 
tion. I ‘Mil- 1 944 

294pp. Collins. 1 12.50. 
ti LHi 2 1 CMS 3 

Between the launching of Hiller’s 
Blitzkrieg in May 1040 and the 
bloodless occupation of Paris on 
June 14, there elapsed only thirty- 
five duys. Paris, unlike Warsaw, had 
not been bombed nnd, because the 
Panzers by-passed it in their drive 
for the Channel ports, the city had 
seen virtually nothing of the war. So 
with the arrival of the first, sehr 
klirrekt, Germans after the months 
of uncertainty and the agony of de- 
feat, “a kind of euphoria reigned". 
Fur some Parisians (like the dotty 
Dricu and the even dottier Cdline - 
who thought the only thing wrong 
with the Nazi occupation was (hat it 
wasn’t brutal enough) the euphoria 
continued right to the end; for others 
(especially the Jewish population) it 
was swiftly to become a nightmare; 
hut for the majority of Parisians - so 
David Pryce-Joncs tells us - it be- 
came simply n contest to maintain 
the most plausible semblance of 
"Business as Usual”. 

The brutal suddenness with which 


° f ° 5 ° cie,y ’I ,,U of ’Tl dU u- The "charming unpre : The brutal suddenness with which 

dashing and handsome young officers, durability which attracted constant the Occupation descended was 
and s P ,r, ted young belles, all attention and a circle of bright young doubtless one reason why in Paris in 
still adhering to a traditional code of friends in war-torn Richmond make contrast to most of the other occu- 
conduct. sense of honour and set of her compulsively readable over a ccn- pied capitals of Europe Hitler’s men 
a 'i. ,imeS Mrs ' Ury '“ ,er - l°“" d °* is,i "B organizations ready to 

tl i e^ramu m icm vf h* rUH q«« U J 6 Mtlch has been made. loo much collaborate with them, all the wav, 
^ perhaps, anti not least by her present from 1940 until the Liberation in 

has been lt "i ^ ih dlstm guished editor, of her critical 1944. Another reason might have 

her id SranihP r!Ii ™ A°l h COTnments on Negro slavery, and on been the Cartesian tidy-mindedness 

.■. er * “2? r 5®, „ and she the comparably servile status of natural to the French bureaucracy. 

(VTiHinb? Circums P cc b° n women. To depict Mary ChcsnuC as Tlie notion of a sinister Fifth Cdl- 

ccrtainly. but also with enormous plea- either an abolitionist or a feminist is. umn - implanted by skilful Abwehr 

kiVIUnlinr mnVrrlii n .l! 1 t !.! tutiirqlorci ktmr .... ..1. ■ 


has been extremely fortunate in both 
her editor and her biographer, and she 
is to be read, with circumspection 
certainly, but also with enormous plea- 
sure. 

Mrs Chcsnut is free with her com- 
ments on the political and military 
events arid personalities of the day. She 
is a staunch defender of Jefferson 
Davis against mounting criticism, and, 
all hough confessing herself somewhat in 
awe of him. offers charming glimpses 
of the careworn president relaxing en 
famitle (who would have guessed that 
the austere Davis and his wife would 
have given their infant daughter llie- 
nickname "Pie cake*’?) as well ns a 
heart-rending nocount of the death of 
their young son Joe. after a fall. She 
has surprisingly little to say of Robert 
E. Lee, but her comments on many of 
the leading politicians and .soldiers arc. 
withering. General Bragg has “a win- 


i . v I • ,,l,u IIWI vy "ci pmem ■■**■■* uniii mi. aiiuii in 

distinguished editor, of her critical 1944, Another reason might have 
comments on Negro slavery, and on been the Cartesian tidy-mindedness 
the comparably servile status of natural to the French bureaucracy, 
women. To depict Mary ChcsnuC as The notion of a sinister Fifth Col- 
ei t her an abolitionist or a feminist is. umn . implanted by skilful Abwehr 
however, grossly misleading. Her criti- operators, was of course an absurd 
que uf slavery bites deep but it is myth. Collaboration had its genesis 
written from a standpoint light-years back in 1934, in the street-fighting 
away from Garrison or Wendell Phil- between the thugs of the Cagoule 
lips. Indeed some of her harshest and the Camelots du Rpi on the one 
words are reserved for those verv hand, and the thugs of the Left, on 


words are reserved for those verv hand, and the thugs of the Left, on 
Yankees who enjoyed the privilege of the other, and in the slogans of phi- 
attacking slavery from a safe distance. lo( Hitler que Blum. Out of it nil 
in their "nice New Enalund homes - emerged such figures as Marcel D£at 
clean. clear, sweet-smelling . . .Think and Jacques Doriot, dreadful Fascist 
of these holy New Englanders, forced canaille, (of whom Doriot. leader of 
to have a negro village walk through the PPF, had learnt his trade as a • 
their houses whenever they saw fit - Communist); the rather more tragic 
dirty, slatternly, idle, ill-smelling hy figure of Damand, a much-decorated 
nature*’. If blacks had remained in ?«a soldier who had turned to Fasc- 

Nriw Titinln nrl tkau I Cm ao o oaoanan iL. — 


New England, they would, she argues, ism as a panacea against the corrup- 
not without force , have gone the way of lion of the Third Republic; Brusil- 
the Indian. This, and many other i QC h. editor of the right-wing and 
passages, show how profoundly Mrs wildly antisemitic Je Suls partout. 


ning way of earning everyone’s de- Lhesnut shared the racial assumptions f ° l . 

testation", while Joseph E. Johnston is . r s ®5' e, y- “I* takes these half- tusqu'm bout fanatics - men such as 
dismissed as a perfectionist never quite ^fncans but a moment to go back to Jean P° nten °y (who at least had the 
ready to act, a congenital retreater, t S cir nakcd ' savage animal nature", decency to die fighting with the Waf- 
and a carping critic who spun a web of 5 . commented after coping with a fen SS nenr Hitler’s Bunker in Bcr- 
di&affection and dislovnlly to the Con- m,nor domestic crisis. She writes of “ n )< snd Robert Soulat who, dug out 
fcderacy around him. HeT greatest sev CTal of her personal and domestic by David Pryce- Jones, ndmitlted that 
scorn is reserved for those who spend s ? rvan j s with an affectionate apprecia- he was “in it right up to my neck” 
their energies.in feuding, intrigue and U on °[ tb eir individual personalities. und who ended the war (3lso with 
destructive opposition, while the war shc mentions only rarely and "te Waffen SS) in Pomerania, 
remains to be won. JE! 1 ™? who ^nrfe up All these personalities were duped 

One of ll,e abiding impressions lefi sf'vFtabour fora H '“ mi V 8 S N ““ d "u but never . tTustcd -% 

- - r U l mrcc - the Nazis, who cunmnalv encouraged 

tmm — ^ — rivalry between the various factions, 

1 ^^ == ^^^^^^^^^^S5555HS55SH5H5S555E525^HK 50 tbat tb ere could be no single* 
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■ A « m executed in the dpuratioii that fol- 

Ti 1 ,f. Al ?. s ! 0 ' Saxon Chronicle 

;■ ^ Editiop some ways more painful than what 

G dd f»' d 4H<> r a ;DAV!D bUMVI LL Eand SIMON KEYNES Eslii^te^ofrte^pmber dfsummary 

- ep V 5* Ariglo-Saxoii, Noise and Celtic, Cambridge University executions range from 30,000 to 
The Ana!o-<i»vnn rkrn^i'Ju i. .u l' .. , • 105,000, with a hundred thousand 

' al^ 0 M<C e ™ backbone of Anglo-Saxon history, an wrested in Paris alone. These com- 

i remaikabXK^ f ° r abaul L f° 0 years h ts also a pare with totals of Frenchmen ex- 

Sliltet Thl'f coL^S Cons ' dcrablfl 'mportance to the language ecuted by the Nazis, which van- from 

, nev0r ^ uhdertakan. Is a (in Paris alone) to 29 M for 

i 'ScISeoS ^ * ' 9,l8h literature, history and the whole of France. The figures, 

rs i^#* *!**" «» *{, (2 «*.). (h. . modarn M hhtory afe notor: 

•! Pre-pubUcatipn subscription offer: 100 sets ohlu ai/allkhip m finally liberated. The difference wafc 

i ; P“ d price pf £250 perse* . ^ that ; Ww fought, and was des- 


disaffection and disloyally to the Con- 
federacy around him. HeT greatest 
scorn is reserved for those who spend 
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Pre-publication announcement 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 

j. « Collaborative Editiop . 
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• ^ Arigio-Saxon, Norse and Celtlc, Cambridge University 

' ^ / V l8l °; SaXOn ^brorilde is the backbone of Anglo-Saxon hlfitorv an 
almost, contemporary record of events for about 500 years It is alsoa' 
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By Alistair Horne 

around a cnlledinn nl what appeal 
to he previously unpublished photo- 
graphs uf the period by Roger Schall 
iiiiu Andre Zutea. The captions are 
pedestrian, hut the illustrations 
themselves arc historical documents 
of the utmost fascination. One could 
have wished for more at the expense 
of parts of the text. There are shots, 
taken in unguarded moments, of 
German officers, parading at Auteuil 
and Lonachamp races, accompanied 
hy hard-faced blondes, and of younic 
troops smirking at nude sculptures in 
the Louvre. There is a mordant con- 
tract between Luftwaffe officers 
tucking in to lu grande hoitffe among 
polled palms at the Prince de Guiles, 
and an almost Dickensian scene of 
soup being doled out in a French 
kindergarten. There are the eternal 
pretty girls, doing their best to be 
cine on wooden heels, and elegant 
ladies pumping up bicycle tyres with 
hat boxes strapped to the carriers. 

. On the whole, however, the Pari- 
sian faces, generally in uuesi of food, 
are strained and unsmiling; a fright- 
ened-looking Edith Piaf peers at us 
out of a train window on the metro. 
There are scenes of streets empty 
except for fiacres, or man -powered 
velo-taxis plying for custom outside 
Maxiin's ('‘Business as Usuul” - for 
those who could afford it). At uni- 
formed rallies of the PPP. the Hitler 
salutes of Doriot and his followers 
look somehow ridiculous and decep- 
tively undangcrous, while the huge 
anti-Masonic exhibition held in the 
Petit Palais is reminiscent of the 
equally nbsurd Museum of Anti- 
Religion in present-day Leningrad. 
Three photographs, in particular, 
stand out, by virtue of their incon- 

e und evocativeness. One is a 
n portrait of the aged Marshal 
Petain, surrounded hy shoes in a 
drab shop window; another an 
undersized, bespectacled German 
soldier - the very antithesis of the 
Herrenvoik -painting in Montmartre, 
under the patronizing scrutiny of the 
indigenes. Best of allis a photograph 
taken in August 1944 at the barri- 
cades, where a man in n pin-strined 
suit and wearing a poilir s steel hel- 
met appears alongside a woman in a 
polka-dot dress with an oversize 
German helmet on her head. 

Had David Pryce-Jones matched 
his text more closely with these 
admirable photographs, a much bet- 
ter book might nave emerged. As it 
is, it lacks balance and tries to com- 
bine loo many different themes in a 
restricted compass. Some of them - 
such as the role of the SOE and the 
German withdrawal from Paris - 
have been fully treated elsewhere. 
The more general subject of Vichy, 
to which Pryce-Jones devotes an un- 
due amount of space, has also been 
explored in depth, and to belter 
effect, by writers such as Robert 
Aron and (more recently) Robert O. 
Paxton. One of the most interesting 
parts of the book Is the long appen- 
dix of interviews with German and 
French survivors, but this too adds 
to the overall imbalance. So does the 
epilogue, nn account of the author’s 
attendance at the Heinrichsohn trial 
in Cologne in 1979, which hardly 
seenis to belong here at all; while 
Pryce-Jones's passionate evocation of 
the whole appnlling saga of the Paris 
Jews threatens to burst right out of 
(he bqok. , 

Pryce-Jones is haunted by the im- 
age of a Jewish child's hand, seen 
waving desperately through the bars 
of a cattle truck on the long last 
Journey to Auschwlt 2 , until struck by 
a French policeman, and he rightly 
does not spare the Parisians who 
were responsible even by silent as- 
sent.: In the ]930s, the French Right 
had ,(he worst record of antisemitism 
of any country in Western Europe, 
and when the Nazis arrived they 
were' not slow, to seize their opportu- 
nities. The first trains for Auschwitz 
left in March 1942; 75,721 Jews were 
deported, and 3,000 survived. The 
scenes during, the Grapde Rafle, 
where .whole families were rounded 
up and horded in 1 6 . the Vel d’Hiv, In 
atrocious conditions, for'; onward 
. transmission to the staging coiiccn- 
tration-camp ar Drancy, were among 
the WOTSt of the wfyple Occupation. 
Generally,.; the Parisians seem, to 


hiiye turned a blind eve, if ih r 

d ' dn '‘ applaud;" ihi-ru 

bater behaviour among Genoa. 
Jike Captain Ernst Junger (his uw 
mgs, incidentally, remain among th- ; 
best to emerge from the- \vh„'- : 
period) who declared himseM ’ 
ashamed to be in uniform” when ' 
saw Jews in Paris wearing their u! i 
low stars. Although even the Jewish 
community had its sordid corners i, 1 
habited by turncoats and profiteers ' 
one s eye is caught by the vignette ot i 
dibmmllartl courage of the minot 
dramatist who proudly displayed hi* i 
-star, smoking a cigar while bicyclin: i 
down the Chiimps-Elysdes. with ih‘ t 
explanation - "This is nut the mo- I 
ment to hide one’s light under i I 
bushel!" 

David Pryce-Jones is olso unspar- 
ing nf tc Tout Paris who eollaho- 
rated - like the tiresome Louise de 
Vilmorm who was nicknamed L«u- . 
Lou (nut Lulu) de Pomcranie. v 
though Inter rehabilitated (and * 
seduced) hy Duff Cooper - or whose 
affluence enabled them to continue 
guzzling. “In limes like these”. ' 

observed Ernst Junger, who seems lo 
have moved everywhere, “to cat well ; 
and to eat a lot gives a feeling ol 
power." Writers too receive the fish, ! 
but was it wrong to go on writing. ! 
especially when the war seemed 
without end, or was it merely wrong ! 
to publish, thereby automatically re- j 
quiring Nazi approval? Some surpris- ; 
ing figures are quoted to suggest that i 
many took the latter course; in 1943, | 
9.348 titles were published in France i 
compared with 8,230 in the United 
States. The author is particularly sea- j 
thing about the Sartre-de Beauvoir j 
clique, gossiping away in the Flore, j 
nnd evolving the philosophy of j 
Existentialism that was to bedazzle ft 
whole generation. Sartre, we are i 
told, supported the CNE - a writers' 
body “dominated by Communists ' 
and fellow travellers less interested 
in resistance than in drawing up lists 
of other writers and journalist 
whom they would proscribe anti si- 
lence after the war”. Simone de 
Beauvoir bemoaned the fact that 
“politically we found ourselves re- 
duced to a condition of total impo- 
tence"; their friend, Albert Camus, 
however, avoided such impotence - 
by joining the Resistance. 

Who were the worst? Apart from 
the Parisians who sold out the Jews, 
perhaps the worst were the "girouei- 
tes", or weathercocks; the collabor- 
ators and black-marketeers who 
saved their skins by switching to the 
Resistance at the last moment. I al- 
ways remember a French friend, a 
heroine of the Resistance who sur- 
vived three years in Ravensbruck, 
telling me how - briefly - she nad 
turned Communist on her return, 
out of nausea at the spectacle of tne 
bourgeois mayors and petits fonction- . 
naires , all girouettes or rMstantS an } 
dernier moment, busily decorating j 
each other. But there were always. , 
like her, the heroic Parisians of uic , 
true Resistance; Mr Pryce-Jones does ^ 
not perhaps say enough about them- 
And, at the end of this sad tale, 
Englishmen could do well to ask 
themselves the question “what vvoulo 
I have done?" 

American Government and Politics 
by Allen M. Potter, Peter Fothenng- 
ham, and James G. Kellas (363PP' 
Faber. £9.50. Paperback, £3.95- 
571 18044 2) is a third and revised 
edition of a book which was ongn'dr 
ly published in 1955 with Allen M- 
Potter as its sole author. The fit* 
chapter is on “The American Scene 
with sections on "The Growth of we 
American Democracy’’, 'Tlie Mftk' 
ing of Present-day America", "Tne 
Nation" and “The States". The book 
continues with chapters on * TW 
Constitutions”, “Federalism”, “Tne 
Electoral System" (with sections on 
the "Si 2 e and Complexity of tne 
Electoral System", “President w 
Elections". “The Congressional jj 11 ? 

. State Electoral Systems", "The Suf- 
frage” and “Campaign Financing )- 
“Election and Voting”, "Pol J W» 
Parties”, “The President’ 1 , “Tne 
• Courts and the Ldw", "The Supreme 
Court and Civil. Liberties" • •no . an 
Appendix containing The Consht"; 
tion of the; United States. • 
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Waiting for Uncle Sam 
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The United States, Britain and 
Appeasement 1936-1939 
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The relations between the Great. 
Powers in the 193Us were, perhaps 
more than at any other time since 
the French Revolution, conditioned 
by ideology. On the one side there 
stood the mrec "liberal democracies” 
of France, Britain (together with the 
Dominions) and the United States. 
On the other there lurked the "re- 
visionist" fascist states nf Germany. 
Italy and Japan. Standing apart from 
euL’n group was u Soviet union fol- 
lowing political principles which re- 
jected both parliamentary democracy 
and fascism. The overall context 
within which foreign affairs was con- 
ducted was, therefore, markedly 
different from the era uf 
Kahinettspolitik, under Bismarck or 
Sir. Edward Grey. 

One should not conclude from 
this, of course, that the international 
crisis of the 1930s arose solely from 
ideological disagreements. The inter- 
nal politics of the different states, 
not to mention their historical tradi- 
tions and geographical situations, 
conditioned attitudes towards foreign 
policy and pushed countries against 
each other. So, too, did the econo- 
mic pccking-order, and whether a 
nation considered itself to be a 
“have" or a “have-not" within that 
order. 

Nonetheless, these more usual 
causes for antagonism were under- 
pinned by, and made sharper by, 
conflicting ideologies. There can be 
no doubt of the fascist leaders' scorn 
for (he older liberal beliefs, nor of 
(he mutual distaste shown towards 
me dictator regimes hy western 
ii al if sn JL en Bs VHr 'ed ns Roosevelt, 
Hull, Chamberlain, Churchill, Dala- 
qier. Bonnet, and many others. And 
r m l 5 0, f tom dreadful decade un- 
folded the more evident became this 
basic clash of political vulues. Even 
diplomats whose task it was to mini- 
mize differences between states, and 
to negotiate if need be with the 
Uev, l. admitted as much. 

If this was so, if in essence a 
Manichean divide existed between 
tne forces of “good” and those of 
evil”, why were the former unable 
to coordinate their resistance to the 
world-wide fascist threat? After all, 
the dictators for their part often 
seemed to be acting in conjunction: 


formal prodamuliniis ot an “axis" or 
a tripartite pact were interspaced hy 
informal . but no less threatening acts 
of coordination - witness Abyssinia 
and the Rhineland. Prague and 
Albania, Tientsin and Danzig. Even 
if the Bcrlin-Rumc-Tokyo connec- 
tion was not as tight as "it appeared 
to be. it compared favourably with 
the muddled, often uncoordinated 
policies of the three democracies, 
each of which tugged in different 
directions, occasionally weakening 
and undermining the efforts of one 
another. By standing firmly together 
they might still not have deterred the 
“revisionist" powers from aggression 
(except, probably, Italy); but they 
could welt have made the early years 
of the Second World War less dis- 
astrous for themselves. 

Throughout the inter-war years, 
for example, London and Paris re- 
peatedly quarrelled with each other 
over how to handle the German 
question; vet geographical propinqui- 
ty. and the shared dangers, gradually 


ty. and the shared dangers, gradually 
pushed them closer as the I9.3()s de- 
veloped. Reluctant partners they 
might have heen, but nt least they 
entered (he war as allies. The renlly 
uncoordinated. disjointed rela- 
tionship was that between Washing- 
ton and London, and this important 
theme is the subject of C.A. Mac- 
Donald's book The United States, 
Britain and Appeasement ! 93b- 1939. 
Making particularly good use of the 
private papers of Chamberlain and 
Roosevelt, as well as of the Stale 
Department, Foreign Office nnd 
Cabinet records, the author has pro- 
duced a solid account of Anglo- 
American diplomatic relations during 
the three years preceding the out-, 
break of war. 

The book is not, as its title might 
perhaps suggest, a comparative study 
of American and British appease- 
ment, nnd of the forces which influ- 
enced that policy - the military, pub- 
lic opinion, and so on. Essentially a 
diplomatic narrative, its main theme 
can be summarized as “How 
Roosevelt tried to manoeuvre the 
British into n proper policy towards 
the dictators’’: (hat key word “prop- 
er” being subject, of course, only to 
American definition. From Washing- 
ton’s viewpoint, the fractured globe 
could only be restored to health 
again by the application of tradition- 
al liberal economic principles - an 


open world order, the end of exclu- 
sive trading arrangements, and free 
access to raw materials. This “pack- 
age”, whilst benefiting American 
business most of all, would also 
bring about a general prosperity, 
thus ' undercutting the appeals of 
right-wing extremists and giving the 


Battlefield strategy 


By Nigel Hamilton 


RUSSELL F. WEIGLEYi 
Eisenhower’s Lieutenants 
ar“j Campaigns of France 
and Germany 1944-1945 

Sfe ' Sidgwick and 

0 283 9880] 0 


Jackson. 


This Is, purely and simply, a book 
"“out the American army. From the 
.-SW.Rwdl Weigley’s power of 
arid li control of narrative, 
balanced judgment are in 
evidence, and. his setting of the 
mD!*! 00311 background to the Nor- 
mandy campaign is admirably lucid, 
J? ■ ant * authoritative. “The 
jvtnencan army‘s two principal in- 
fr° m the P ast were ateo 
SlSf^SIL fegacies,” Weigley ob- 
ern^?' .The memory of the West- 


i. »rm,. y- v. vji mii 1,3 Krctti uiuc 

efi c ° r P s amotherina.the gray le- 
urtder the weight 
reftlriSir Weapons and numbers. To 

P&t mo - biU ^ and P° wer ‘ • ■' 
I trnViJf? ^.central problem of the 
'■ “"^Vmatioir of the old American 


army of the frontier to the new army 
of European war." 

Once the European battles start, 
however. Professor Weigley hHs diffi- 
culties. Why does he ignore the pre- 
liminary campaigns in North Africa 
and Sicily, as well as the simul- 
taneous American campaign in Italy7 
The trouble is that, he is trio honest 
an investigator. He wishes to give 
the reader a fair account of the 
American army’s performance under 
fire f“a day's trial by battle often 
reveals more of the essential nature, 
of an army than a generation of 
peace") and thus commits himself to a 
laborious recitation of the American 
army's progress from Normandy to 
the Elbe, division by division, corps 
by corps, army by army. Somehow, 
such painstaking reconstruction tends 
to make one feel that events fol- 
lowed an inevitable course, and 
Welgley's broad-front approach 
mirrors, so to speak, the very fall- 
ings of the campaign he chrpqlcles - 
and so rightly criticizes. 

Yet for anyone with the time to 
read it, this is an absorbing survey, pf 
the campaign in Nprth-West Europe. 
Surprisingly. Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery turns out to be its star. 
Contradicting the usual : Anglo- 
American view of Montgomery as an 
excessively Slow and cautious gener- 
al, Weigley sees hjm as the orily 


By Paul Kennedy 

"mudi.T.iUvs" in Gcrmum (csjvciiilly I 
anil Japan Ilk.* chaiuv in regain con- 
trol. It the liiscist leaders opposed 
such ideas, preferring autarky, arms 
and aggression to in'iematiun;il har- 
mony. they would he exposed and 
world opinion would consolidate it- 
self against them. In addition, isola- 
tionist Americans would at last pull 
their heads out of the sand ami see 
the globe as it really was. 

But the most remarkable feature 
of this American strategy was dial ii 
should he. mil the Unites! Slates, hut 
Britain, which look the lead m less- 
ening world tensions and, by exten- 
sion, in standing firm against die 
dictators if the policy failed. Lon- 
don’s diplomacy therefore had lo he 
controlled - for its own good. In he 
sure - hy Washington. This was a 
role, however, which Neville Cham- 
berlain resolutely declined to play. 
Being pushed forward into an ex- 
posed position hy Uncle Sam was. in 
his eyes, far too risky. If the strategy 
failed, the Empire might face the 
impossible task of defending itself 
against three revisionist powers, and 
with no guarantee of American milit- 
ary or (given the Neutrality Act) 
economic aid. What Chamberlain in- 
stead preferred was to “buy off 
Berlin by reasonable economic and 
territorial concessions, thus breaking 
the Axis bloc and in this way streng- 
thening the hand of the German 
“moderates". 

In any case, the Prime Minister 
had no wish to see ihe British 
Empire become politically dependent 
upon the United States, for that 
might ultimately mean the end of 
imperial preference. Hence his own, 
dogged, independent efforts at the 
appeasement of Germuny - res- 
trained only to the extent that it was 
necessary to appear friendly to (he 
United States, so us to worry the 
dictators and avoid criticism from the 
pro-American circles in Britain. 

The result of all this can easily he 
imagined. Chamberlain's appease- 
ment polity, especially the Munich 
concessions but also" the Anglo- 
Oermnn trade negotiations, caused 
irritation nnd suspicion among 
Roosevelt and his advisors. The Brit- 
ish, they felt, were up to tricks. They 
appeared neither lo subscribe lo the 
open world economic order, despite 
its God-given precepts, nor did tlicy 
shrink from cowardly surrenders of 
other countries' territories to Hiller. 
Yet as the international scene 
worsened, it became even more 
necessary for Washington to encour- 
age London, by a carrot-and-stick 
policy, to do its duty. Sometimes, 
therefore, the two nations (wi|h 
anxious French approval) did manage 


commander who possessed both the 
ability to face German opponents in 
all-out frontal fighting and a bold, 
imaginative battlefield strategy. 

The source of all evil for Weigley 
was the placing of the American 
army Or) tne right of its British coun- 
terpart, for, lacking the manpower 
resources of the United Slates, the 
British were forced to husband their 
troops and were unwilling to risk 
them iri a do-or-die breakout and 
envelopment of the enemy. Tf only the 
American army had been given the 
Caen-Falaise sector, Weigley argues, 
history might have been very diffe- 
rent, and the war might have ended 
in 1944. With their superior man- 
power, and a tradition or both head- 
on infantry attrition as well as fron- 
tier cavalry manoeuvre, the Amer- 
icans could have broken out from 
the coast, raced to Brussels and 
Antwerp, across the Rhine and. on to 
Berlin with the British guarding 
[heir right .flank., 

Instead, as Weigley chronicles, the 
war followed a very different pat-, 
.tern. Montgomery’s .strategy in Nor-, 
mandy (his real strategy, pot his 


lo cooperate - over the Far East by 
|93'L or in their eventual polity to- 
wards Mussolini. But more often 
than not Anglo-American relations 
were marred bj disagree ment over 
the liming, proposes and the 
methods nj handling the dictators. 
Such mutual suspicions were in- 
creasingly personified in (hose twe 
radically different politicians. 
Roosevelt and Chamberlain, and 
even in the late summer of the 
former suspected that the Prime 
Minister was planning lo "do a 
Munich" oil the Poles. As for Chani- 
hcilain. one suspects that he nevet 
really altered his 19.37 conviction that 
it was "always best nnd safest to 
count nn nothing from Ihe Amer- 
icans except words’'. 

The United Suites, Britain and 
Appeasement 1936-1930 is. in sum. a 
detailed and useful nccniint of u poli- 
tical three-legged race in which the 
partners, professedly heading to- 
wards the same general goal of world 
peace and prosperity, were nearly 
always out of step and not infre- 
quently tripping each other up. 

Such weaknesses os exist in Mac- 
Donald's hook derive chiefly from 
the approach he has chosen. Having 
new and valuable archival sources to 
exploit, he lias tended to stay rather 
too close to the ducuineiiis. The 
story is not set in its larger context at 
the beginning, and the conclusion, 
although it makes some useful 
points, is simply too short to deal 
with the bigger questions which this 
subject provokes. No attempt is 
made lo assess, for example, how 
realistic the rival strategies were: 
after all. since both Roosevelt and 
Chamberlain sought, in their differ- 
ent ways, to aid the so-called Ger- 
man “moderates", does not any 
judgment of the viability of their 
policies require more reference to 
the German side, nnd to the newer 
German literature? Du not the sub- 
jective assessments that the President 
and the Prime Minister .made, of each 
other need measuring against the his- 
torical record? Further, is there not 
a need, nt some place in the book, 
for a fuller analysis of the constraints 
(economic weakness, pressure from 
the Dominions, Che nsc of Labour 
etc) placed upon any British govern- 
ment that sought to carry out (he 
“forward” policy promoted bv 
Roosevelt? Only when those consid- 
erations arc checked against Hie 
claim (mode here by MacDonald, 
but elsewhere by Maurice Cowling) 
ihnl Chamberlain pursued appease- 
ment in order to avoid a future Pax 
Americana , can we properly begin 
to assess the priority of motives in 
the Prime Minister's strategy. Such 


sources, 1 and thq Bocage in front of 
the Americans. The eventual result 
was COBRA - the American break- 


out from the Bocage which ended 
(he stalemate but sent Patton off in 
the wrong direction, and - together 
with the arrival of Devers’s un- 
wanted army from the Mediterra- 
nean - introduced the broad-front 
principle to Eisenhower's headquar- 
ters. For this, Weigley argues, the 
American army was not suitably 
equipped, either in tanks or in men. 

its only answer to this was Patton. 
If military preponderance was not 
forthcoming, then superior mobility 
and aggressiveness would provide the 
solution. But the Germans were too 
good to permit such mobility and 
manoeuvre unless they had first been 
beaten in the field. 

So Weigley. turns to Montgomery 
as the one commander with tne ex- 
perience, the vision and the language 
to inspire the Allies to victory. Poor 
Bradley - who must have been still 
alive when Weigley was writing this 
book - comes out a sorry figure, as 
does the intemperate Hodges. The 
battle of the Huertgen Forest is writ- 
ten off. 1 as a cjrondful mistake and 
altogether, Weigley argues, It 'was p 
miracle the Allies ever got into Ger- 
many; '“Employing a broad-front 
strategy 10 overwhelm the enemy by , 
weight of resources all along the 
Western Front, the U.S. paradoxical- 
ly had mobilized just enough re- 


criticismx should not detract from the 
solid worth of MacDonald's study, 
but should serve to remind us of the 
framework within which his 
researches will need to be placed. 

The strong impression remains 
(Ini we cuntinuc In lack a proper 
measure of where the United States 
stood in the world '■system" during 
the late 1 93d*. This gup is not a 
novel discovery; scholars like Donald 
Wait and Christopher Thorne have 
made the point before, hut it needs 
to he reiterated. American historians 
of the period have rarely considered 
their corourv’s international poAlrion 
t.is opposed t*i its foreign policy). 
and 1 1 on -Americans have” tended to 
focus upon events in Europe, or the 
Far Cum. There are good reasons for 
such decisions, hut in some ways the 
result has been like Hamlet without 
the Prince, liven ut that time, the 
United States was the greatest power 
in the world. Us iimmiiiil strength 
had unde rpi lined war-lorn Europe in 
the 1920s. anil then disrupted it after 
1929. I3y the eve or war. American 
productive strength was, at a rough 
estimate, at least twice that of Great- 
er Germany, three limes that of Bri- 
tain. five lines tliui of France and 
almost ten times that uf Japan. As 
the pnee of rearmament quickened, 
it alone seemed to he able to recon- 
cile military ends with financial 
means. With out American support, 
ns everyone (Chamberlain, Hitler, 
(lie French) knew, neither Britain 
npr France could sustain another 
long war. 

Yet despite this economic pre- 
ponderance, this vast magnetic core 
influencing and distorting the tradi- 
tional fields of force, the United 
States avoided the leadership role. It 
was powerful yet unpredictable, a 
presence brooding behind the cur- 
tains whilst the minor actors (mea- 
' Mired hy. their military staying- 
power. at least) performed in’ tne 
centre uf the stanc. Neither London 
hot Paris could be unaffected by its 
moods. In Berlin, it now seems 
clear. Hitler was resolved to unify 
Europe under German authority be- 
fore, ns he saw it, a future American 
domination of the world. In Rome 
and Tokyo, ton, (he leadership tried 
to assess what American reactions 
would be to their own planned 
moves. Yet no one in the United 
Slates, not even Roosevelt, could tell 
what Washington's policy would be: 
that is, how far the public would 
allow the President to go. It was, 
and still remains to historians, a 
most curious international situation, 
and one which culls out for further 
analysis and reflection if we are to 
get that troubled decade correctly in 


sources (o win through by a margin.” 
This, though undoubtedly true, 
high lights one- of the failures of 
Weigley 's book. Eisenhower's broad- 
front strategy meant that the Rus- 
sians, not the Allies, won the Second 
World War in Eurppe . - yet the 
Russians- are. nowhere to be seen - • 
or heard of —In these, pages. He is too 
hard, also, on Bradley and too soft on 
Eisenhower. By quotirfg brief extracts 
from Eisenhower s papers, he tries to 
show him as an astute planner , strateg- 
ist and even, on occasion, tactician. 
This may well hnve been the case - yet 
It belies the rfenl failure of Eisenhow- 
er’s ’’administration” in the campaign, 
which was one of command, But tor 
the progress of the Russians in the East 
there can be no doubt (hat Eisenhower 
would, like JoffTe, have been removed. 
Bradley was probably the best infantry 
commander America has produced 
since the Civil War, and he should not 
be blamed for Eisenhower’s failure to 


provide proper generalship in the field. 
Only in the case of the final opira 
bouffe in South Germany - the Nazi 
“redoubt" - does Weigley really point 
the finger at Elsenhower, and even 
then he manages to [shift part of the 
opprobrium onto Bradley. . 

The. chief defect of this book is its 
lack of proper maps.] Those provided 
are a disgrace in what is a serious 
work of. military history. 
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commentary 


Is there a health-freak in the house? 


By John Hope Mason 


The Hypochondriac 
Olivier Theatre 


I /.»■ Mulatlr f magi titlin' is a curious 
hotchpotch of a play, in which time- 
worn comic ilc vices anil toulincs :tic 
mixed with serious comedy of clizir- 
iicter ami «i tmnihcr of musical inter- 
ludes. Moltorc had used the com- 
bination nf spoken scene and musical 
imerniNte very successfully in i.t 
/tourgenis tienlilhonutie, hilt in I It is 
piny (lie l elements are not vvell- 
nii itched. Pastoral ballets in praise of 
Louis XIV. or Egyptians dressed as 
Moors singing the pleasures of 
youth, do not add a great deal to the 
domestic drama of health-obsessed 
monomania and frustrated young 
love. It is difficult not to feel that 
the work wns thrown together in 
husle. 

Despite this unevenness, however, 
the play had n big success when first 
performed and it has remained one 
of Mol tore's most popular comedies, 
This is due principally to the charac- 
ter of Argan. the hypochondriac. For 


nut only is lii* obsession the driving- 
force of the play, it is also a broad, 
grand, comprehensive obsession. Un- 
like Orgnn in Tut ruffe (with whom 
'lie is sometimes compared) or Hur- 
pagon in L‘A\iin\ Argan suffers 
front a delusion which we can easily 
understand and. to a certain extent, 
find sympathetic. Indeed, from 
housewives on Valium to health- 
freaks on multi-vitamins, theatre au- 
diences must be full of potential 
Argans. 

There is, too. the fact that this was 
Moltorc's last play. He was ill when 
he wrote it and he died shortly after 
the fourth per forma nee. This' gives 
an extra dimension to (he play. 
Attacks on doctors, like attacks on 
lawyers, pedants and other self- 
styled experts, arc standard comic 
fare, and had often been used ns 
such by Moltorc. Le Mulade /mngi- 
naire contains its staple amount nf 
this material. But in the long third- 
act scene between Argan and his 
brother Bdrolde, Moliere treats the 
subject in a completely different 
way; it is this scene that makes the 
play less about doctors than about 
hypochondria, the obsessive need for 
doctors. Bfiralde wants to rid Argan 
of his obsession and he reasons with 
him patiently and good-humouredly. 


What evidence is there that doctors 
know what they claim to know'.' If 
we left nature in do Iter own work 
we would he all right. “C’est noire 
inquietude, test noire impatience 
qui gAtc tout". But that is (he heart 
of the matter, that “inquietude”. For 
it is Argan’s true disease. And it is 
because of it that Argan is so angry 
about the attacks made on doctors 
by Moliere. If I were a doctor, he 
adds. I would take any revenge on his 
(Moltore’s) impudence: if he were ill I 
would let him die. A remark which 
in (he circumstances gives this scene 
a terrible poignancy. 

It is un indication of what is wrong 
with the National Theatre production 
that the reference to “inquietude" 
has been cut. For this is a production 
which has no centre to it. Daniel 
Massey is endearing ns Aigan but 
he lacks any inner compulsion, anxi- 
ety or fear. He enjoys his obsession 
but we feel he could do without it; it 
is like a harmless hobby, a pet fail. 
As a result his obstinacy seems no 
more than bad temper, childish tan- 
trums or an old man’s wilfulness. 
The play is thus deprived of its 
essential dynamic; the audience are 
not drawn Into the crazy world which 
this character inhabits. There is no 


For to admire an’ for to see 


By Peter Kemp 


In the Eye of the Sun 
Gate Theatre 
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The title of John Clege’s one-man 
show - which sadly ends Its short run 
at the Gate on November 7 - comes 
from a Kipling poem, enthusiastically 
hailing “the sights and the sounds 
arid the smells / That ran with our 
youth in the eye of the sun". Splen- 
didly, the evening stirs these hack to 
life as it displays the sensuous pro- 
digality of Kipling’s response to 
India. 

The set is extremely simple: wick- 
er furniture, writing utensils, a de- 
canter and n pipe, a few books with 
covers as red as British possessions 
on a nineteenth-century map. Un- 
cannily resembling the Kipling of the 
Philip Burne-Jones portrait. John 
Clegg walks and talks around these 
items, using Kipling’s words - 

E oems, stories, fragments of auto- 
iography - to build up a mosaic of 
the Raj. 

Clegg’s opening manoeuvres are 
perhaps a bit pell-mell. After fleeting 
glimpses of Kipling's Bombay child- 
hood home, we ure whisked to 
Southsea and the dreary house 
whose “aridity and emptiness" did so 
much to fertilize his imagination by 
making it receptive to India. Light- 
ning schooldays follow, and a rapid 
passage back: Kipling seems hardly 
arrived at Westward Ho! before lie's 
eastward bound. Thdn, as he reaches 
Lahore, where he starts to write, the 
pace slackens and . Clegg’s perform- 
ance really gets into its stride. 

■ : His; material, skilfully selected and 
sometimes discreetly edited, demons- 
trates the variety of writing [ndiu’s 
. diversity provoked from Kipfmg. Not 
. all aspects qrc equally represented. 
Happily, the Just So Stories , those 
pieces of Anglo-Indian proto-Disney, j 
; supply only dpc extract More 
surprisingly, the tales of limitation 
high-jinks and philandering tinder 
the deodars are completely by- 
1 passed:. Mrs Hauksbee gets . cold- 
;■ shouldered, Whut Clegg concentrates 
tin . is writing that memorably- evokes 
■ the Rights and sounds of India, its 
pleasures and its pains.' As lie moves 
■ through his Tcpertnire, it's sir iking 
■ how many references to tnd .excite- 
ment of looking 1 cjccur ; . Ajj .extract 
■ from Kiiti remarks on "hew sights !«r 
I evgry turri' df thfi .approving cye’L 
v assures Tils 

; ; creator, ‘ "I Siw nought cothmon on 
Thy Earth" an 4 in ;onc. qf : tho ' coHo* . 
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quial poems, a soldier speaks of his 
urge “For to admire an’ for to see". 
The selections here triumphantly tes- 
tify to the power of this impulse. 

Kipling’s India, from its saffron 
dawns to its turquoise twilights, is 
drenched in colour - especially red. 
Blood, as Clegg’s selection shows, 
wells out front his writing every- 
where - spurting, seeping, dripping, 
and drying under a parching sun Into 
flaky lozenges that curl up into the 
air like “dumb tongues". Cruelty and 
pain, Clegg keeps bringing out, are 
never very far from tne tamarisks 
and temple bells. And Kipling's 
work is also vitalized by precisely- 
caught sounds. His poems 1 can be 
alert to the faintest evocative mur- 
mur - from “the lisp of the split 
banana-frond" to "thin, tin, crackling 
roofs". The prose, too - as a neat 
dove-tailing of passages from Kim 
exemplifies - can be atmospherically 


chock-a-block with India's noises: 
bullocks “chumping", the (inkle of a 
sitar, squeals and giggles from shut- 
tered purdah-carts, “gurgling, grunt- 
ing hookahs, which in full blast 
sound like bull -frogs". 

Clegg's renderings also point up 
the importance of the human voice 
in Kipling’s writing. Much of the 
narrative piose, as he has obviously 
found and now expertly demons- 
trates, cries aloud to be spoken. One 
of Clegg’s display pieces is the telling 
of a ghost story, “The Return ol 
Imray", nn exercise in Raj macabre 
that alternates nerve-pluckingly be- 
tween a tone of clubbable stolidity 
(“we lit tobacco and thought") and 
gruffly creepy understatement (“At 
the end of an hour he died, as (hey 
die who are bitten by the little 
brown karaii"). 

But Clegg's greatest success, real- 
ly, is in showing off the emotional 


Playing Pound safe 


By Paul Driver 

The Cage 

St. John's Smith Square 

The muddled life and tragic demise 
of Ezra Pound have been exercising 
r number of writers and musicians 
lately. Earlier this year Bernard 
Kops’s . play. Ezra was successfully 
staged at the New Half Moon 
Theatre; subsequently it was adapted 
for transmission on Radio 3. At a 
concert in St John’s, Smith Square 
on October 20 (he Lontano Ensem- 
ble gave the first performance Of a 
cantata. The Cage, specially commis- 
sioned from Nigel Osborne, which, 
like Kops’s treatment, focuses on the 
years Pound spent incarcerated in 
Pisa in a metal cage used for the 
transportation of gorillas. 

-The fact that Pound here com- 
posed some of his greatest : poetry 
makes it a uniquely attractive miser 


development from the inner disorder 
of Argan's imagination to the extern- 
al knockabout that ensues. Indeed 
the knockabout seems gratuitous. 

The cast work hard to overcome 
this central deficiency in the produc- 
tion, though they are not helped hy 
the hackneyed nature of much of the 
business they are given. There is a 
brilliant cnmcc performance by 
Michael Fenner as Thomas Diofoi- 
rus, but generally it is not the com- 
edy ports but the straight character 
who come across best - Anna Car- 
taret as Argon's wife, Michael 
Bryant as the brother, and Emily 
Morgan and Clive Arrindell. who are 
excellent as the young lovers. The 
difficult scene of Angdlique finding 
her father dead, then alive, and then 
her renunciation of marriage, is well 
handled. 

The director. Michael Bogdanov, 
has reworked most the musical 
scenes, expanding the reference to 
Carnival so that the whole play is set 
in a Carnival framework. This wos a 
good idea, but il has not been real- 
ized with enough invention to make 
it convincing. The translation by 
Alan Drury has a few lapses, some 
good touches, and is genernllv fluent 
and efficient. 


and social variety of the Barrack- 
Room Ballads. Slipping effortlessly 


in nnd out of tones and accents, he 
illustrates how Kipling, at his best, 
could make the dramatic monologue 
fall compellingly into step with the 
ballad. Ranging from dropped- 


nitches nostalgia to crowing jubil- 
ation about going home, Clegg 


dal fragments from the Pisan 
Cantos. No attempt is made to 
dramatize the figure of Pound in his 
cage; the tenor soloist stands at the 
back . of the circle of nine in- 
strumentalists and has a strictly im- 
personal function, often singing in a 
ritualistic falsetto, subject at times to 
discreet electronic modulation. 

Nor does the text offer any direct 
reference to Pound’s situation. It is a 
cento of the multi-liugual allusions to 
world-literature that are freely scat- 
tered through the Pisan Cantos. 
Whiting has cleverly condensed 125 
pages of verse into a mere twenty- 


en-sedne, one rendered by Kops in 
lurid, unsparing detail. • Nigel 
Osborne and his librettist, John 
Whiting, on the other hand, have 
entirely resisted the temptations ol 
melodrama pnd ■■ expressionism. 
Whereas Kops’s play confined ilsell 

■,‘t0 ;a, simulation; of.- pound's ranting 
and despondency and did not borrow 
one word of his poetry. Osborne and 
Whiling have tri^d to project and 
analyse Pound's predicament purely 
through musical highlighting of cru- 

i _ -i-'; ' ‘ {' " -■ ' 


rive "touchstone" phrases which con- 
vey something of the broken lu- 
minosity of the whole. There is a 
latent narrative progression in the 
arrangement from states of despair 
to ecstasy to resignation that Nigel 
Osborne has emphasized in his 
music. But the work remains an ab- 
stract and oblique account of Its sub- 

{ 'ecl: it is the pure plnngency ; of 
'ound’s situation that is expressed. 

The music, though marked by 
brief; wild outbursts. Is surprisingly 
delicate and cajoling. The instru- 
mentation affords much colour: there 
is a beautiful oboe d'amore accom- 
paniment ■ td the tenor's line, “Le 
Paradis n'est pas artificiel, I’ertfer 
non plus"; alto flute, bass clarinet 
and trumpet make attractive con- 
tributions elsewhere. The concluding 
'slow*:' pianissimo chorale , for lire 
whole ensemble (“Pauvrette el 
ancienne";) is a notable invention - 


pleasingly reveals the width of mootf 
And he is excellent at refurbishing 
such staled familiars as “Gun&a Dm 
or "Mandalay", with their pungent 
compoundings of Cockney and linK>, 
knowingness nnd lyricism. As the 
stage resounds to different dialects, 
accents, tones, it strikes you what a 
pity it was that Kipling never chan- 
nelled his vernacular abilities into 
writing plays. His dialogue, as tnc 
better poems and stories show, can 
ring with authenticity. In the Eye o] 
the Sun offers a fine impersonation 
of this many-voiced talent. It’s worth 
hurrying to see. 


deceptively diatonic, bleak and elc- 

S ant at the same time. In sound, 
uratlon (just over fifteen minutes) 
and technique the score resembles 
Osborne's recent Mythologies, wso 
in Lontano’s repertory. Both employ 
“boxes" in the notation which am 
systems of ornamentation ana 
mited improvisation (and suggest 
Osborne’s debt to contemporary Pol- 
ish composers). As a 
scores look chaotic and are difficult 
to follow; but. In opposition to the 
run of modem compositions, they 
actually sound orderly and delightful- 
Perhaps there is too much charm 
and not enough tension for 77ie Cage 
finally to be judged adequate to its 
subject matter; Under Odaline do ia 
Martinez’s direction and with Jqim 
Potter as intelligent, accurate soloist, 
it impressed for taiimess and classical 
containment, but something 
Pound's own creative abandon ana 
prolixity was .nonetheless missed. 
John Whiting’s programme note 
observed that Pound "never played a 
safe". Nigel Osborne, in this inst- 
ance, has. Still,' one had 
that here in sketch-form might oc 
the makings of an interesti ng epera^ 

Forthcoming events at the Poetry Soci- 
ety. 21 Earls Coyrt Square, SW5. 
include n discussion about poetry and 
the small press (November 
and a reading by Judith Kazantzls ana 
Anne Harvey (November 12. /■■H' 
from rheiT anthology of women s ppm* 
ry of the First , World War, being 

published by. YirugP- •• ' ... . 
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‘Nickieby’ in New York 








A painted bisque porcelain statuette of Johann Nesiroy as Sansquanier in 
Zwfilf Mfldchen in Uniform. It is in the John and Rita Russell Collection of 
figures from the Viennese theatre, at Harvard. An illustrated article about 
tne collection appears in the Harvard Library Bulletin, Jttlv 1981. (Tom 
Stoppard's adaptation of Nestroy's Einett Jux will er sich machen. On the 
Razzle, ivns reviewed in Commentary on September //. j 


American Writers’ Congress 


By Eva Figes 

The American Writers’ Congress, (he 
first occasion of its kind Tor forty 
years, took place in a blaze or tele- 
vision lights and amid considerable 
media coverage generally in New 
York over Columbus weekend, from 
October 9 to 12. It had been init- 
lale ° find organized by the Nation 
magazine through its Nation Institute 
with the help of a grant front the 
Oulnzburg Family Foundation, and 
had taken a year of planning which, 
judging by the chaos which reigned 
°n the first couple of days, was not 
The organizers expected 
000 people to come to the 
Roosevelt Hotel, but when 5,000 
would-be participants turned up on 
Jrtday night the doors wens shut and 
‘‘gilts were reported on 45th Street as 
a couple of thousand angry writers 
were turned away. By the next. 
nr° u n fL a large town hall a couple 
hJ & way m mid-Manhattan 
naa been hired to cope with the 
overflow, but a certain amount of 
^nfusipn continued on the Saturday 
“Participants milled about between 
™nierence rooms, most, of which 
iyercalready Jammed to capacity. 
Panellists had been invited to speak 
on an enormous range of topics from 
" n a 8 e Uda that seemed in a constant 
f of las, ’minute flux, and my own 
reeling was that fewer events in lar- 

aWe r °° mS ^ ave k een P re f er ‘ 

The mood behind the Congress 
was one of crisis, and its intention 
wa achon rather than mere discuss- 
ikU’ Jr 51 uote foe opening words of 
on , s issue on the 

“ atl0n of the writer today: "Con- 
glomerate takeovers in the com- 
2 lc ^°ns Industry are nothing 
v is foe intersection of the 
wucentratuin and the New Right 

to* scared > enraged and begun 
thi. fo°se wno care about 

.sn«h! t e of the literar y art." Cen- 
t. vvas a - so a major issue, with 
' mv n authors now forbidden 


cuts in government grants to the 
Hrts, and marketing techniques which 
threaten the very existence of the 
minority writer, the literary novelist 
and the poet. 


By Stephen Koss 


Poor Nick, always so honest, trusting 
and unwitting, ife might have learnt ;i 
lesson from Martin Chuzzlcwit or 
indeed from Dickens himself. In- 
stead, like them, Ik- has continued 
his “life and adventures” across the 
Atlantic, where he Ii:ih fallen into the 
hands \hc sharpeis. 

His overwhelming success on l he 
London stage certified his quality as a 
commodity for export. And so. aceom- 

J ianied by 150 characters played by 
nrty-iwo uctors. he came to the Ply- 
mouth Theatre on Broadway. Im 
arrival wus heralded hy a promotional 
campaign of unprecedented magnitude 
and utter taste lessness. Nicholas has 
been given the big sell as only New 
York can give it. He deserved better. 
The production, transported for u 
fourteen-week season, is gloriously 
intact. But it hns been invested, quite 


iiternily, with a new and inappropriate 
aura which defeats the purpose of the 
enterprise. For Nicholas Nickleby has 


The organizers of the Congress 
had promised action, and apart from 
a Continuations Committee ded- 
icated to following through motions 
passed at the Plenary Session, the 
main focus on the activist front had 
been the idea of forming a writers' 
union. I had been invited as a repre- 
sentative from the Writers’ Guild of 
Great Britain to speak on the British 
experience of union action, and 
there were several other represent- 
atives front writers’ unions in Europe 
- Sweden, Denmark, Norway and 
Germany. 

In. fact a great many of the partici- 
pants were primarily journalists who, 
with absolutely no equivalent of our 
NUJ, are highly vulnerable to editor- 
ial practices which are almost un- 
heard of in this country. Non- 
payment, "kill fees" and multiple re- 
writes figured among their griev- 
ances; rather pathetically, a journal- 
ist from the Village Voice explained 
how the staff ( were “allowed” to 
voice their grievances to manage- 
ment, as though this was a major 
breakthrough in labour relations. I 
listened in a state of shock. 

•As for the idea of forming an 
American union for writers, tfiis is 
clearly gathering momentum. 
Achievements that seem minimal to 
European ■ writers sounded almost 
Utopian to American participants, 
who were dazzled by the concept of 
Public Lending Right, amazed at the 
idea of belonging to an organization 
.that would protect you from pub- 
lishers who attempted to break their 
contracts^ The information I was 
able to give them of the British ex- 
perience of book writers’ collective 
action over the past decade was of 
particular value, since we share not 
only, a common language but many 
of the same problems. It struck me 
that the American writers’ situation 
'was very fouch what ours had been 
ten years ago, and that they could 
profit from our experience. Those 
who came to listen clearly felt the 
same way: the resolution to endorse 
the formation of a national writers* 
union was passed to prolonged, ancj 
enthusiastic applause. • : 


been packaged as an extravagance, not 
an extravaganza. Most offensively, its 
costliness has been more loudly touted 
than its merit. 

“The experience is priceless", pro- 
claim the posters which replicate the 
ones used in London, but with a 
difference. The original background, 
composed of a dense juxtaposition of 
Victorian scenes, has been replaced by 
a field of glistening gold. Indeed, the 
experience could better be described 

as pricey. The spectator, addressed as a 
consumer, buys not a ticket but a seat 
fora consecutive pair of performances. 
Every seat at the Plymouth, regardless 
of location . goes for the staggering sum 
of one hundred dollars, it is not so 
much u purchase as a contract. At the 
Aldwych in London, where a system qf 
laissez-faire prevailed, the two parts of 
the play were treated as divisible: you 
could book for either half or for both nl 
an interval convenient to yourself; if 
you were especially harried or per- 
verse, you could manage the two parts 
in reverse sequence. At the start of the 
initial run, there was even a discount 
for those with sufficient faith to bind 


themselves for any two performances. 
Arrangements in New York are pre- 
dictably more regimented. One may 


attend parts one and two on the same 
Wednesday, Saturday or Sundayofter- 
rtaotis and evenings, or on the Thurs- 
day and Friday evenings of the same 
week. Other combinations are ruled 
out, and seats are not sold for half a 
Nickleby, which may be better than 
none. 

By making the experience so expen- 
sive to obtain (twenty cents per min- 
ute, it has been reckoned), the New 
York management has obviously ex- 
ploited the production for its snob 
appeal. “You are about to spend more 
money for a theatre ticket than you 
ever (nought possible", sny the adver- 


tisements. “You get what you pay for”, 
intones the same radio announcer who 
tremulously implores listeners to 
patronize the Metropolitan Opera in 
order to “strike a blow for civiliza- 
tion’'. Without considering the effect 


upon household budgets, parents are 
advised that “no civilized family can 
deny foe pleasure to its children". 

To a limited extent, the campaign 
has caught on. Those who have paid 
the price boast a certain chic, unobtain- 
able from the Masterpiece Theatre and 
other private anglophile addictions. 
The reviewers have lent their support: ■ 
“Skin a mortgage payment, pawn the 
children”, one of them recommended, 
“but see Nicholas Nicklebv "; . Buttons 
are sported on select handbags and la- 


The double erite ridrfe 1$ intentional 
and Itself a pointed commentary: In 
a town where the byword used to be 
“1 can get it for you wholesale",, it 
has become a mark of cultural status 
to have been genteelly ripped-off. 
Better to.be mugged at tne box 


office, so to speak, than on ihc 
subway. 

On Sunday. October 4, the day 
he lure the formal opening and before 
the reviews were in. the New York 
Times provided its rcadeis with “a 
guide to seeing Nicholas Nickleby" 
that explained (he complexities ol 
hooking procedures and offered some 
further guidance. “To enhance enjoy- 
ment, one should read, or re -rend, the 
"Tijun.d rowel" , now available in a new 
and more expensive paperback edi- 
tion. Patrons were told how and where 
to scramble for refreshment in the 
fifty- five-minute pause between parts 
of the ctght-and-a-half hour whole, a 
break in “the Dickensian banquet 
on stage”. The following morning, 
however, the paper accorded Nickleby 
a studiously tempered reception. "We 
get an ouisizcd event that sometimes 
seems in search of o shape'’, wrote 
Frank Rich, who wildly mixed bis 
metaphors. “While the high points 
. . . are Himalayan indeed, they are 
separated hy dull passages which clog 
the production's arteries". The prob- 
lem, it whs asserted, lav with the 
adaptation. Perhaps Mr liich should 
have consulted that paperback. 

There were initial fears that ticket 
sales would suffer from the Times's 
all-important review, which suggested 
that the required sacrifices in time and 
money were excessive. Surely they 
were not helped by the appearance of a 
full-page advertisement, two pages 
later in the same issue, which 
announced that the Mobil Oil Cor- 
poration would soon be sponsoring a 
four-part telecast ■ of the Royal 
Shakespeare Company’s marathon, 
complete with narration by Peter 
Ustinov. Those who hesitate to skip 
their mortgage payments and pawn 
(heir children can sit at home ami 
wait. 

Viewers watching either American 
Public Broadcnsting or (he British 
fourth channel will miss the scope and 
flow of the stage production and 
inevitably much or ihe boisterous activ- 
ity along the sidelines. The perform- 
ance. particularly its second instal- 
ment, has been effectively tightened 
since 1 saw it early in its London run. 
Roger Rees has wonderfully preserved 
his air of sympathetic bemusement, 
Suzanne Bertisli her vivacious versatil- 
ity, and John Woodvlne his mercantile 
gravitas. Lila Kaye, who was reported 
to have made the crossing by sea. is still 
more slyly captivating. ,' Tne pivotal role 
of Smike hns been restored to David 
Threlfall, who created it.- Ben Kings- 
ley, however, was more successful than 
his lumbering successor in conveying 
the leering malice of Squecrs. 

The Plymouth offers a more com- 
pact auditorium than the triple-decked 
Aldwych, though its neo-classical de- 
cor detracts from the atmosphere be- 
fore the lights dim. That, to be sure, is 
the least of Nickleby" s disadvantages. 
It may be doubted whether any pro- 
duction could live up to the reputation 
of being the theatrical event of the 
decade, much less the' theatrical event 
of a lifetime. Nicholas Nickleby has 
also had to live up to - or possibly live 
down - the glare of its local publicity. 
John Caird, one of its co-directors, 
confessed his misgivings to an inter- 
viewer, The presentation, as it had 
evolved, was “truly representative of 
■ our view that Ihe theatre is popular, 
accessible and hospitable for an sec- 
tions of society". Yet the uniform price 
for a double admission in New York, 
aimoM five times the-, price of two 
. choice. seats lii London, puts the ex- 
perience beyond, the reach of a vast 
potential audience which lacks the 
. affluence to matter. If ..nothing else, 
this goes flatly against the spirit of 
Dickens and that of the RSC as well.. 

“You get what you pay for" -half 9 
promise, half a commercial admoni- 
tion, 1 'and wholly spurious as an artistic 
principle — was the materialist philoso- 
phy ot Nicholas's Unde Rialph, At. the 
risk of giving away tlie plot, it may be 
recnllea that he himself got nicked in 
the end,' nnd without' so much as a 
souvenir button to show for it. 


New Oxford books: 

Biography 
and Literature 


The Gates of 
Memory 

Sir Geoffrey Keynes 

Sir Geoffrey Keynes has won equal 
eminence in his two careers, as 
surgeon and as scholar. His early 
work on William Blake started the 
contemporary rediscovery of 
neglected genius. Bibliophile, 
bibliographer, biographer ol Sir 
William Harvey, he has had, in his 
own words, ‘a quite outrageously 
enjoyable existence 1 . This is his 
self-portrait. Illustrated Cl 2.50 

Geoffrey Madan’s 
Notebooks 

Edited byJ.A. Gere 
and John Sparrow 

This selection from Geoffrey 
Madan's Notebooks may best be 
described in his own wardB as 'an 
anthology ol the forgotten sayings 
of great man, and thegre at sayings 
of forgotten men'. His friendships 
ranged from A.C. Benson to the 
Churchlllsand the Asquiths, from 
Eton masters to Arnold Bennett; 
they Included John Sparrow, who 
Is co -ad I tor of the book, and 
Harold Macmillan, who has written 
a foreword to It. £7.95 

The Oxford Book 
of American 
Literary Anecdotes 

Edited by Donald Hall 

Here Js a companion volume to 
The Oxford Book ot L Horary 
Anecdotes IV covers the whole 
range ot American literary history 
from the seventeenth century to 
the present, with particular 
emphasis on major literary figures. 
A highly entertaining and 
Instructive book. £6.95 

The Complete 
Clerihews of 
E. Clerihew Bentley 

When Edmund Clerihew Bentley 
wrote: Sir Humphrey Davy/ 
Abominated gravy. /He lived In the 
0 dlu m/O f having discovered 
sodium, he did not foresee that his 
new verse form would become a 
craze. Here is the first complete 
record of Bentley's own clerihews, 
each of the 1 40 verses displayed 
with the Illustrations with which It 
first appeared. (The Illustrations 
a re by G . K. Chesterton , N Icolas 
Bentley, Victor Rein gan um, and 
the author himself.) £5.95 

What I Cannot 
Tell My Mother 
Is Not Fit 
For Me To Know 

Chosen by Gwladys 
and Brian Rees-Williams 

This book presents some of the 
stories, poems, lessons, and songs 1 
taught to our forefathers In school 
. and at home. The pieces are taken 
from the actual textbooks, readers, 
reciters, and songboakspfthe ' 
late- Victor! an period, and the book 
Is d ecorated In t he m anner of Its 
sources, and Illustrated with 
contemporary plalures. It is both a 
document of social history and ah 
entertainment for all ages. 
Illustrated £7.95 


Oxford 
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De bello Triffido 


By T. A. Shippcy 


The Day or Hie Trildcls 

niic: iv 


John Wyndham had (he amiable if 
surprising hubi t (for ;i man who won his 
spurs in pulp magazines) of cent ring his 
later and most successful stories on 
Latin tugs. The Afithvich Cuckoos end* 
with Gordon Zellnby intoning Si funis 
Rn nine, Romani vivhn more (subjunc- 
tive sincl all), while the key phrase f«»r 
Tht- Day of the Triffids is' Full on ins's 
f 'arcorttm in putrid fuse us rex impend 
unmis - “In the country of the hliml the 
one-eyed man is king . hi Wyndham's 
hunk this is furthermore only an excuse 
for a seminar on the meaning of putrid, 
not “country" so much as “organized 
Slate", the thing that the new 
imagined blind world has pre- 
eminently lust. But it must have been 
obvious from very much earlier to 
Douglas Livingstone, adapting Wy mi- 
lium's hook for the BBC Tv serial, 
thul all this kind ol thing had got to go. 
Was there enough left? 

The point is that for ah its moving, 
man-eating plants and retina-burning 
rays. The Day of the Triffids is a novel 
of argument, not action; and the 
argument is about, first, whether “sur- 
vival of the fittest" is the only law, and, 
second, whether there is any ethical 
belief that remains valid under all 
circumstances. Arc the triffids Super- 
beings? They don't look it. but if you 
asked a tiger to design the next stage of 
evolution it would probably think in 
terms of longer teeth and faster accel- 
eration. Our notion that Supermen 
ought to have bigger brains could be 
just as unimaginatively parochial. 
Perhaps the next step - so wyndham 
suggested - could be in terms of 
simplicity. To survive, a man needs 
food, clothes, shelter, fire, sanitation, 
government, a patria ... All a triffid 
needs is its sting. That could make it 
“fitter". Better? As for the point about 
ethics, in the book a key scene is the 
lecture by a professor of sociology to 
the few sighted people left, on the 
theme of attires temps, entires moeurs 
and the relativity of ethics - leading to 
the assertion that blind women post- 
catastrophe are primarily bnby- 
factories. Around it lie a string of 


scenes in which people escape from, or 
succumb to. the fatal grasp of ethical 
conservatism, (he belief lhat “what's 
right's right". 

1 he serial in fact kepi u great deal of 
this wiili astonishing and praiseworthy 
fidelity. But arguments, debates and 
most of all explanations arc just not 
visual. What was Livingstone to do? 
He solved his problem o? scene-setting 
in episode 1 by deft use of flashback 
and of the cassette recorder - one of 
several neat updatings of the 1951 book 
- for Bill Mascn to dictate his thoughts 
and memories to. After that, TV's 
strong card was the visual impact ol 
familiar scenes turning wild and threat- 
ening. like a paranoid's dream. The 
foot ha 1 1 supporters shouting “I want a 
woman" arc pretty everyday. The 
shock -t u rning-ui'grntificiii ion of the 
one wli<} gets one - because she’s blind 
and his mate still lias eyes - removes 


the sportive veneer from it very thor- 
oughly. Hands splayed on the pub 
windows, ringers groping for clnnr 


handles, the adroit use of moral black- 
mail to turn kindness into an expensive 
vice ; all this made the "breakdown of 
civilization" sc quences even more con- 
vincing and economical. 

The triffids themselves were harder, 
and yet they are the crucial factor in the 


plot. Day of the Triffids, like War of the 
Worlds, is about species-conflict, and 
not just 4 like John Christopher's Death 


of Grass, for instance) about how 

S ic throw off their inhibitions 
rsirain. Without the triffids, John 
Wyndham’s plot would turn into u kind 
of pastoral. The serial perhaps edged in 
this direction. England seemed to get 
uncluttered very quickly and rather 
tidily. Not many bodies lying in the 
streets; very few shrieks and wails in 
the night; a distinct Robinson Crusoe 
clement of raiding supermarkets, and a 
very Habitat feel to the last scene in the 
taken-over farmhouse. If the country 
were really overrun by the equivalent 
of intelligent king cobras, one would 
expect more of a sense of strain. 

As it was, one excruciatingly nail- 
biting aspect of the serial was the way 
the chu meters strolled about. They 
ambled up to high -sided lorries which 
could have concealed the approach of 
whole platoons of triffids; they stood 
round waving torches in the middle of 
the night. If triffids were real, one 
would nave expected n lot of nervous 
inquiry as to whether they were ever 


nocturnal. But Livingstone and the 
director, Ken Hannan). did not get 
their cast to show constant tension. 
Maybe the wish -fulfilment side of the 
pint (“in the country of the blind the 
two-eyed man can have anything he 
likes") just proved too strung. 

This is not to carp about the actors, 
who to a naive literary eye seemed well 
cast. John Diutinc got just the note of 
earnest bearded worth for Bill Mason; 
Maurice Colhournc gave Jack Coker 
exactly his specified role as a “sensible 
chap with chip on his shoulder" (and 
wobbly accent to mutch ). It was a good 
idea lo move Emma Relph us Jo from 
short hair and slight mannishness in the 
first five episodes to long hair and 
clearer sex-dcmurcntioii in (he last. 
Gary Olsen as Torrence was convin- 
cingly oafish at (he end : though once 
again it seemed a slightly anachronistic 
notion to have (his ruthless citizen 
mhbitiiig on nbout feudalism and "ve 
obvious social and economic structure 
for vc circumstances" post- Apo- 
calypse. One would have thought 
lhat in a real cataclysm the “Citizen 
Smith" rhetoric would have been nn 
early casualty. In (he novel, Torrence, 
though he does say something very like 
lhat, says il harder and then telfs the 
Masen household they'll have to start 
eating mashed triffid. Too tough, 
maybe, for a mid-evening audience. 

But then science fiction is usually a 
hard-boiled genre, especially with 
large doses of Danvin added, and 
commonly has to be toned down, if not 
docked, for the general reader or 
viewer. The Midwich Cuckoos, for 
instance, came out a good deal more 
vapidly, from its Inept new title on, as 
the MGM film Village of the Damned. 
The BBC ar least resisted nearly all 
temptations in that direction, and can 
hardly be faulted for playing what 



"Nu Coucht", brush and India ink on paper, 1953: from an exhibition of 
drawings and engravings by Nicolas de StaM at Tanmman, 236 Bromptnn 
Road, London SW3. 


Piling it on 

By Antonia Phillips 


hardly be faulted tor playing what 
visual cards they had : empty London 
streets, close-ups of fleshy, sticky 
stings, computer simulation for the 
bolts from the triffid guns. Still, for all 
the proverbs to the contrary, words do 
convey information faster than pic- 
tures; perhaps especially if you give 
them in Latin and then add a not-quite- 


right English translation. Zellaby’s 
version of the Latin tag quoted at the 
start ran, "If you want to keep alive in 
the jungle, you must live as the jungle 
does”, it could stand as an epigraph for 


most of Wyndham's work. 


Among this week’s contributors 


J. L. Ackhill is Professor of the 
History of Philosophy At the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. His Aristotle the 
Philosopher will be reviewed shortly 
in the TLS. 

Nicolas Barker is Head of Con- 
servation at the British Library. 


Peter Green’s recent books include 
The Parthenon, 1973, and Alexander 
of Macedon 3 56-323 bc: A historical 
Biography, 1974. 

Nigei. Hamilton has recently been 
awarded a Whitbread prize for his 
Monty: the Making of a General 
1887-1942, 1981. 


John Bavley Is Warton Professor of ^ 9 *^ J^ n?E Mason’s The hidispens - 
English Literature at the University Rousseau was published in 1979. 
of Oxford. 

Alistair Horne’s books include The 
Alan Bell's biography of Sydney Price of Glory: Verdun 1916, 1962 
Smith was published last yenr. tmd^Regidar Armies and Insurgency, 

A. R. Birley's most recent bonk Graham Hough's books include The 
The Fasti of Roman ; Britain, 1981, is Dark Sun: A .Study of D. H. Lawr- 
reviewed In Issue: V;. ■),: . ■•ehce, 1957.. ... . 
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Smith was published last yenr. 

A. R. Birley's most recent bonk 
The 'Fasti of Roman \ Britain, 1981, is 
reviewed in ■ / 

Edward Burns is n lecturer lri./En- : 
glish at the University of Liverpool. . ; 

Paul Cartledge is a Fellow of Clare 1 
College, Cambridge;. 

Douglas Dunn's most recent collie- •' 
lion of! poems is Si- Hilda's Pariia- 
hltfiir,’ 1.981;. 

; ,Eva! FiOes's recent notfels include' 
WnMng-,,1980. 

• April frfzLvpN is . writing abiogra- . 
; phy of,- the ringer. Maria- Mnlibrari, ■' 

?•’ S. !s. Fbere's books- include Br\itin- 
■ nld: a\ HistOty of- Rdmpii Britain; 

-.W.-; j;.: h; .■ 

'.<( .JmiN , HuL)-6R> most recent coKedUqri 


Edwin Morgan’s collections of 
poems include Star Gate , 1979. 

Oswyn Murray Is a Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. 

Alastair Niven is Director General 
of The Africa Centre and Honorary 
Lecturer at the School of Oriental 
and African Studies. 

J. A. North is Senior Lecturer in 
Ancient History at University Col- 
lege London. 

P. J. Parish is Bonar Professor of 
Modem History at the University of 
Dundee, 

P. J. Rhodes’s Commentary on the 
Aristotelian Athenaion Pollteia will 


DoudLAS JOhnsoN is Professor of 
French History at University College 
London.' ... 

Peter Kemp’s critical study H. G., 
Wells and the Culminating Ape will 
be published in 19B2. . 


Paul Kennedy's .most recent book is 
The Realities Behind Diplomacy: 
Background Influences on. British Ex- 
ternal Policy 1865-1980, 1981.- 


Erjc> Korn. Wan antiquarian booksel- 
ler in XfOhdop. 

! Stephen. Rosa's books include As- 
: qulrti, 1976, ' . .** rl. V 

Adam Mark-Jonhs’s collection 1 of 
stories Lntitfhi Lecture was pub- 
lished last ;inddtb. , \ - 

*• - . w v f . '-\ /'* . ^ ' * 

,G EQPpR^ Y Hi ARSH all’s books include 
• Constitutional Tyeoft, _ V : \ .V. : 

, y .; ■’ * ; • , 


be published shortly* 

Max Pbrutz Is a Nobel Laureate In 
Chemistry. He wits the founder and 
for seventeen years the Chairman of 
the MRC Laboratory of Molecular 
Biology in Cambridge.. 

PprER Porter's most recent collec- 
tion of poems is English Subtitles, 
1981. 

Rodin Robbins has edited the forth- 
coming Oxford English Text ,of Sir 
, Thomas . Browne s Psetidodoxia 
Epidemict i. ■ 

Pat Rogers is the author pf 77ie 
Augustan Vision, 1974, and Henry 
Fielding: A. Biography ,j 1979. ; 

1 r ' '■ 1 |i- , ■'*.■ I. '■ 

Malcolm Schofield's An Essav on 
Anaxagoras was published in I960. 

C. M. WoODHouse’s books include 
The Struggle Fpr Greece 1941-1949, 
1976,: ■ • 


Nicolas dc Slael 
Tate Gallery 

At (lie time of his suicide in 1955, 
Nicolas de Statl was enjoying a bril- 
liant reputation on bath sides of the 
Atlantic, and his bold abstract and 
semi-abstract canvasses seemed (hen 
as exciting as anything emerging 
from New York. The reputation has 
faded; and the exhibition at the Tate 
Gallery is a welcome opportunity to 
judge how well his work has stood 
up lo developments in painting over 
the past quarter-century. The exhibit- 
ion is a reduced version of the 
retrospective held earlier this year nt 
the Grand Palais: all of the graphic 
work nnd some forty-four oils, most- 
ly later ones, have been left behind. 
It consists of work which spans only 
the last fifteen years of intense and 
obsessive labour - de Slael destroyed ‘ 
all the canvasses he had painted be- 
fore 1940 - nnd progresses from a 
figurative style reminiscent of Cdznn- 
nc, El Greco and Picasso, as in 
"Portrait of Jeannine", to a form of 
abstraction indebted to Cubism (and 
so less close to the slap and trickle of 
New York painting than it might at 
first seem), with a gradual return to 
figurative representation: 

Until 1949, de Stall’s paintings are 
visions of torment, dark, impenetr- 
able vortices, with slicks pninfully 
crossed and barred. The paintwork is 
astonishingly heavy - grim and 
greasy earth-colours, evil greens, 
tans, occasional dabs of scarlet or 
white, applied layer upon layer with 
thick and not always clean brushes - 
reinforcing the sense of a world 
crashing in, echoed In titles like "La 
vie dure”. “Porte sans porte", 
“Batons rompus”, "Barriirc". Dur- 
ing this period de StaSl suffered ex- 
tremes of poverty and depression 
(what sacrifices con have been made 
to pay for all that point?); in 1946 
his companion Jeannine Guillou died 
of an illness which was traced to 
malnutrition - her painting had sup- 
ported the couple much of the time. 

Material circumstances improved 
as de Stag's paintings began to be 
shown and to sell, and in the pict- 
ures the despair also eases. The 
planes opeii , up, lose their acute 
angles in favour of more restful rect- 
angles; the space flattens, the palette 
lightens to include subtle ereys and. 
whites, blues, mustard yellows and 
khakis. The paint is plastered and 
knifed and built up into thick sepa- 
rate slabs, in the fissures between 
which can be seen canvas and traces 
. of earlier layers, inspiring an almost 
geolbgiqal fascination with the pic- 
ture surface. How; long did de;Sta8] 
allow the paint to dry oefore knifing 
on another colour? Did the layers 
. get built up evenly over the whole 
canvas? - It is as If the top. layer is 
one painting, with yet others beneath 
it, • hornet I hies one |s tempted to 
draw one's hand .down the canvas to 


feel the crust of paint, smooth, 
streaked, gritty, creviced. 

This period produced some rich 
harmonics of colour, with on (he 
whole less contrast and highlighting 
than in much of de Stall's work: one 
thinks of “Composition 195U", 
"Composition en gris 1950", 
“Grande composition oleue 1951”, 
■‘Parc de Sccaux''. In this period, 
too, there is a strong Cubist influ- 
ence - Braque, u close friend and 
mentor was noth - in the way vertic- 
al and horizontal planes interlock in 
a knot, often at the centre of the 
picture, in the way the picture is 
conceived as a built up object, in the 
subdued tonality. The size of de 
Stall's canvasses varies from tiny to 
enormous, but he himself seems to 
have preferred to paint large: Me 
n'ai de reels (Mans qu'en grands for- 
mats", he wrote to his dealer, Jac- 
ques Dubourg. 

The final four or five years also 
reveal two other trends in de Staels 
then so controversial reasserlion ol 
figuration. Although he had travelled 
widely in Europe and North Africa, 
and seen "dcs kilometres carrts de 
mosai'ques". he was particularly ‘im- 
pressed with ii 1951 show in Paris of 
mosaics from Ravenna. In some of 
his paintings the figure is pieced 
together by smallish, close-packed 
blocks of contrasting colour against a 
more uniform ground ("Fleurs , 
"Fleurs sur en fond noir"). In some 
cases, including some of the famoiu 
football paintings, his palette, with 
its prussian blues and strident reds. 
Is more suggestive of stained glass 
than mosaic: 

At the same time, and Increasing- 
ly, de Stall’s constant interest in 
land and seascape brought a new 
expansiveness - broad, often lion- 
zontal planes, and contemplative 
greys, blues, whites as In “Gel a 
Honfleur". The paint is still knifed 
and scraped across the canvas, but 
soon the brush dominates, handled 
In long strokes,, eventually thinning 
almost to an impressionistic wash, 
whilst retaining the strong contrasts 
of hue typical of so much of de 
Stall's work, for example in “Che- 
min de fer au bord de In mer, solen 
couchant", "Agrigente. ,1953”. Some 
late landscapes, particularly 
"Agrigente 1954", ■ “La Route. 
"Cncnal ft Gravelines", have a strik- 
ing simplicity of forni - Matisses 
cut-outs come to mind - with strong 
diagonal composition: but merely an 
echo of recession, without deptn. 
Others are vertiginously empty, in- 
vitirig - like the view, perhaps, from 
de StaCI’s. studio at Antibes, into 
which he one day flung himself, in 
the late still-lifes, despite the com- 
forting familiar objects - coins d ate- 
lier et de cuisine - one also senses an 


UlLIILUll IW IVW , 

. self about- some of these late paint- 
ings: “dvidemment parfois cest trop 
esquisse sans 6trc esquisse,. surtow 

do prfes e’est rien . : ...» faut shabi- 
fuer/ a finlr plus sans finir. .« ■ n esi 
: .pas facile". - r : v; ■ 
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to the editor 


Judging the 
Booker Prize 

Sir, - Much could bc written con- 
cerning the Booker McConnell Prize 
in this and future years which would 
be more fruitful than the complaints 
about my report in The Guardian 
which occupy half of Hermione Lee's 
article (October 30). Our feelings are 
far less important than the award 
and the novels involved. 

The prize has now been estab- 
lished for thirteen years. Its prestige 
has grown, and possibly its selections 
have become less eccentric. Perhaps 
there is some correlation between 
the responsibility of the judges and 
the attention paid to their judg- 
ments. 

This year's judges were concerned 
because comparatively little publicity 
attended a season when n feast of 
good novels was set before us. How- 
to do' justice to that feast? From a 
critical point of view, to bestow nn 
accolade worth JE1U.OOO on one novel 
and nothing on its siblings is absurd; 
it makes sense, however, in the usual 
competition terms: (Imt the exercise 
is good for everyone. And despite 
some absurdities, to which we bow. 
the Booker is good - possibly vital - 
for English novelists, ft should there- 
fore be made as much a subject of 

S :neral interest as possible. We all 
iscussed this problem; I acted. 

A dead period, a month without 
news, has always separated the 
announcement of the short-list from 
the announcement of the winner. 
Such interest as the short-list has 
engendered (this year almost nil) 
dies in that lubernatory period. My 
report terminated that dormancy, 
awakening the attention the Booker 
needs. Incidentally. I asked the 
Booker administrator, Martyn Goff, 
lor permission to write my piece, but 
naturally did not lay on him any 
responsibility for having to comment. 

I sent a copy before publication to 
our chairman, Malcolm Bradbury - 
then just back from the States - nnd 
he made no complaint to me about 

My "revelations" had it precedent 
last year, in an article by Margaret 
Forster, who obviously felt as I do 
|hat It is pretentious for Booker 
judges to have to behave as if they 
were a government depnrtment, 
sworn to secrecy. Why should judges 
not be answerable, as novelists also 
learn to be? As for naming names, 
novelists already have to endure 
ordeal by review, often by conde- 
scending critics who may know their 
subject less well than the novelists 
themselves. They could not be too 
disturbed to learn that their book 
was seriously considered, even if it 
aid not reach the top of the pile. 
Any argument that they should be 
shielded from such dangers because 
they did not enter their novels them- 
selves is a pure non sequitur, neither 
did they submit their novels for re- 
J^ew in The Observer, or wherever, 
these are jobs publishers undertake. 

, A desire not to be accountable is 
in part a desire to present the final 
verdict as if it enshrines some un- 
challengeable truth about the novel 
(and perhaps it does: time will tell; 
certainly our chairman devised an 
excellent method of winnowing the 
inith). Our disagreements were a trib- 
ute .to the richness and diversity of 
J“ e . ynuris novels. The composition 1 
me jury, too, virtually guaranteed 
disagreement, but I believe we all 
enjoyed those challenging meetings, 
uur short-list is an interesting one; 
.inouah one may wonder if realist’ 
novels, such as Alan Judd’s A Breed 
% Heroes, would stand much chance 
™ ^aching it, 

It is all very well to discourse in 
!v? ract JS terms about a novel, 
Sending the new types of 
metaphorical structure . it deploys, 
^novels; also represent something : 
outside thcmselves. Such matters as 
whether the ro | e of the British Army 
. IV Northern Ireland (A Breed of • 
■TWiSSi l? of Mrs Gandhi in India 
FreuH ^ d ») i or. of Sigmund 

Europe (the White Hotel) 
ho v w^ ct,vol J r portrayed within (he: 

: • . downed also have relevance. 


litis vear (and possibly every year) 
the English nnvei cunfuiinds the nld 
cliarec that ii looks only inward at 
itself: yet the suspicion remains that 
this is what some perfectionists 
would like it to do. When novels 
address themselves to the classroom 
only, then indeed The Novel will he 
dead, and the judges will keep silent. 

Such questions - and the teaser 
about whether the short-list should 
enshrine six or seven novels, all wiih 
an ctjual chance of winning, or 
should carry a concealed winner like 
a joker and five other favourites, 
which together represent a spectrum 
or achievement - will exercise juries 
every year. Our experience this venr 
suggests that preliminary meetings 
are necessary before sifting proce- 
dures begin. 


There exists a literate general au- 
dience in this country which would 


he deeply interested in such delibera- 
tions. The argument against broad- 
casting judicial debates, whether on 


radio or TV, apparently rests on the 
vain notion that “No one could resist 
wanting to appear wittier, more au- 
thoritative, more sympathetic than 
their colleagues". The public is 
brighter than some academics im- 
agine and would sec through such 

[ iToys as readily as they do in par- 
iamentnry broadcasts. Here is a uni- 
que opportunity for readers to listen 


to five fairly well-informed people 
discussing a year's harvest of note- 
worthy novels. Perhaps some pain 

....rr a /: ■. _i 


might bc suffered fisn't it always?), 
but literary life would be enriched. 
At the least, such scrutiny would 
prevent judges bending their own 
self-imposed rules. 

The impartiality of judges must 
always be subject to examination. 
We nave to resist a natural impulse 
to back our friends, whose writings 
we know- best, and we have lo resist 
being impressed simply because a 
novel bears a respected author’s 
mime. These are two questions 
which most concern the public, to 
judge by my current postbag. They 
caused us trouble this year. 

Those personal short-lists, which 
The Guardian and The Sunday Times 
kindly published, were my equivalent 
of the postcards which our chairman 
suggested should be sent to several 
writers to whom we' were not quite 
able lo award Alphas in our serious 
game. They were, in other words, 
designed to cheer - a gleam in the 
rough weather novelists ure now en- 
during. My impulse was admiration 
for excellent writing, not contempt 
for my hard-working fellow judges. 

BRIAN ALDISS. 

16 Moreton Road, Oxford OX2 
7AX. 


‘Renaissance 

Self-Fashioning’ 

Sir, - In Renaissance Self- 
Fashioning, Stephen Greenblatt 
twites: “We need, at this level, bring 
nothing' to the text but ourselves 
(page 179). He complains (Letters, 
September 25) about' my ellipsis of 
“at this lever. But he must rtally 
accept that there is a standpoint 
(mine, for example) from which 
these are not at all "crucial words". 
The view I tried to express (Septem- 
ber 4) was that we may not treat 
Elizabethans as our contemporaries 
on any “level” at all - certainly not 
at the level in question, namely, a 
tendentious Interpretation of Spen- 
ser's allegory. Even moral, political 
and psychological terms have 
altered. In Tuqor times, for exam- 
ple, the distinction between Spanish 
and English colonial methods (a dis- 
tinction to which Mr Greenblatt 
□ever; I think, refers) was of some 
importance. 

He believes that he has proved 
falsification by supplying the Con- 
tinuation, “Fuller understanding, 
however, requires that we confront 
not only personal ■ history but the 
history of peoples.” But his next 
sentence again is: “We must, as Clif- 


experienci: that [MiiWL-nds ii mul 
completes iis meaning." Anti it is 
just here lh;ii my objection to his 
method arises; for the work nt mi is 
not there to he “iiieorjRiraled" until 
it is const rtielcd by the reader. Now. 
that consl ruction van he right or 
wrong. And. if we regard Tudor 
works as written Unlay, we are liable 
to take them in quite’ inappropriate, 
perhaps opposite, senses (something 
I exemplified from Mr Green hi all's 
book in my review). 

As to my anachronistic use of the 
term ‘■third world", here I must con- 
fess u» having been ironical. (Even 
modern English has its hermeneutic 
perils.) I mean to suggest the sort of 
blurring (hat Mr Greenblatt's way of 
modernizing leads to. Perhaps 1 
should conclude by saving that I 
sympathize with Ins wish to find 
modern equivalents to Tudor issues. 

ALASTAIR FOWLER. 

Department of English Literature, 
University of Edinburgh, David 
Hume Tower, George Square, Edin- 
burgh EH8 9JX. 

Seventeenth- 
Century Drama 

Sir, - Since your readers may infer 
from the prominence you accord it 
that William P. Williams's letter 
(October 23) contains points of sub- 
stance, let me point out (a) lhat no 
one who reads my review with any 
care could deduce from it that no 
plays were performed during the 
Puritan Revolution, and (b) that the 
question whether Richard Royston 
and Humphrey Moseley can legiti- 
mately be described as printers 
rather than booksellers or publishers 
does not affect my argument. Mr 
Williams will find an introduction to 
Moseley’s royalism in P. W. Thomas’s 
Sir John Berkcnhead ( 1969). 

BLAIR WORDEN. 

St Edmund Hall. Oxford 0X1 
4AR. 

Misprints in Books 

Sir, - I was sorry to read of the 
misfortunes of Michael Kennedy 
(Letters, October 23). The reasons 
lie gives for the steadily increasing 
numbers of misprints in books nre 
correct, I have no doubt. How much 
better, in this respect, was the pre- 
vious method of hot-metal setting 
where corrections were incorporated 
in lines of type metal which could be 
read and substituted for incorrect 
lines with nearly perfect reliability. 

We have stayed with letter-press 
production methods , as opposed to 
photo-composition. Galley-proofs are 
returned to us from the publisher 
with, on average, three errors per 
galley-proof of 120 lines. Our page- 
on-galfey proofs average less than 
one error per galley of three pages. 
All printers should be able to 
achieve this standard without extra 
cost. 

What is needed is for authors and 
publishers tgjnsist on seeing revises 
or ozallds from the printers. No ex- 
tra cost should ■ be involved since 
corrections not incorporated are 
done at the printer's expense. There 
should be no delay in production 
because the publisher would not con- 
tinue to use a printer who misses 
scheduled dates through his own 
carelessness. 

CASPAR STANDING. 

Daedalus Press, Somers Road, 
Wisbech, Cambridgeshire PE13 1JF. 

Sir, - Fair’s fair, though. I agree 
with Michael Kennedy's letter (Octo- 
ber 23), but, so far, at least one 
Scottish firm is exemplary - perhaps 


Press and printed by Morrison & 
Gibb, bad very few errors in, proof, 
of wlricb four tiny ones crept' by me 
because I was moving house at the 
time, but the twelve-page Index, in 
proof and on publication, had no 
errors at all that I could see. It 
would be interesting to know which 


niililishcrs now rend proofs, ns some 
have done ever since it was realized 
thai hi uh printers' und authors’ 

nmol reading can he pretty dicey 
Many authors arc just not the proof- 
reading type, hut surety it's a prin- 
ter's business to he so? 

PRISCILLA METCALF. 

37 Gainsborough House, Erasmus 
Street, London SWI. 


Railway 

Timetables 

Sir. - I fear that a sentence in my 
review of British Rail's Continental 
Timetable (Summer 19HI), published 
in the TLS of October 23. may have 
unwittingly misted those of your 
leaders who hope lo travel lo Spain 
or. for that matter, France. May l 
beg for space to disentangle my re- 
marks on the locitiion of Ln Tuur de 
C'arol-Enveilg? 

Since this looks at first ns if it 
might he a German ot Austrian 
town, I observed happily iluil British 
Rail's new system fur indexing des- 
tinations by name of town rather 
than country by country would en- 
able passengers alighting at La Tour 
dc. Carol-Envcigt to discover that 
they were in fact in Spain. A corres- 
pondent has now kindly pointed out 
to me lhat this town "is actually in 
France. 

Worse, I suggested that, although 
the Paris- Alicante service appears to 
rush straight through. La Tour de 
Carol-Enveigt lurks in the lliirty-onc- 
mile stretch between Pori-Bou and 
Flassa. My correspondent, who gives 
all the local stations and declares 
that this is a very interesting route, 
tells me lhat La Tour de CbtoI- 
Enveigt is not on the Paris-Alicmitc 
line at all; it is on a son of head- 
strong spur running between 
Toulouse and Barcelona. 

I have studied the decision tree 
which British Rail has thoughtfully 
placed at the beginning of the 
/Franceri beri a section of the Time- 
' table and, sure enough. La Tour ile 
CuioJ-Envcigl hovers just above the 
Spanish side of the border. U is, 
however, flouting over a pocket, 
shown in dotted lines, which may 
indicate that it is the main junction 
for some autonomous region. The 
train to take is the Cattuan-Talgo, 
not the Mare Nostrum, ft has air- 
conditioning and knives and forks in 
squares (tray meals). 

JANET MORGAN. 

Home Close. Eisfield, Oxon. 


‘linages of 
Chelsea’ 

Sir, - May I defend a young bib- 
liographer against what ( believe in 
be" 1111*1 irresponsible criticism in 
your columns'. 1 [ mil publishing a 
series of books, under me title "Im- 
ages of London", each of which aims 
to reproduce all the printed views ol 
an area of London up to JWjfl and 
any of particular interest with topo- 
graphical content after that dale. I 
have commissioned Jonathan Ditch- 
burn t») undertake the massive task 
of compiling die catalogue of prints 
which forms the buck linlf of each 
volume. The fiist title, images of 
Cheisca, was reviewed on February 
2U by J. Mordaunt Crook. 

L>i Crook rightly identified Mr 
bitch burn's catalogue as the 
academic heart of the matter hut 
dismissed il as disappointing because 
of its omissions, of which he listed 
some apparently glaring examples. 
The most import uni were several 
etchings by Theodore Roussel; a 
print of “Pugin's Chelsea liume”; 
and the tael that “inevitably perhaps, 
there is no record of every state of 
cvciy print". Since the form of the 
catalogue is specifically designed to 
distinguish the many differing stales 
of views published before I860 by 
the commercial printnmkers (a task 
not previously at tempted), the last 
was a particularly serious failing. I 
therefore wrote to Dr Crook asking 
if we could have details of the 
missing prints for our files. 

Dr Crook replied promptly, saying 
that as he was no expert on prints he 
had sought the advice of a friend in 
un Oxford bookshop, and that for 
further information 1 should also 
consult this friend. My letter to the 
friend brought no response for two 
months, whereupon Dr Crook apolo- 
gized for his friend's eccentricities 
which included not answering letters, 
and having tea most days front 3.45 
lo 4.15 with the Costume and Textile 
Department of Christie's, South 
Kensington, where I might well catch 
him. A letter m the eccentric at tea 
time proved equally unsuccessful and 
I told Dr Crook of a growing suspi- 
cion that his criticisms might be with- 
out foundation. 1 ndded (hot I was 
considering writing in complaint to 
the TLS. This he declared to bc 
pointless, oil (he grounds that his 
friend's eccentricities included not 
reading the TLS. My reply that Dr 
Crook perhaps read the TLS, nnd 


had written the review, finally 
brought some further delnils of Mr 
Ditcnburn’s omissions. 


Dr Crook poimed lo thirty-four 
IMiir'lacai' War Chelsea prints, listed as such in a 

^ tlv-ICill YT ctl catalogue of Roussel's work, of 

Sir. - Elizabeth Young uses the which Mr Dltchburn had only in- 
excuse of a previous book review tp eluded eighteen; but he checked the 
formulate a logical syllogism on the l ,sl an< * ’ ia ^ included nil that were 
subject of nuclear war and disarms- remotely topographical (the others 
ment (Letters, October 23). Using are of such Chelsea subjects as Mrs 
the excuse of her letter, I must point CyP Tinn . Williams in fancy dress), 
out that her conclusion may be £n e print of the Pugin house in 
“valid" but is quite wrong. Cheyne Walk (not Pugin s home, but 

, gothicized by him for a patron) 
It is based on the familiar and mmed out to be a rough stereotyped 
quite silly assertion that unilateral wood-engraving twenty-seven years 
disarmament is a mistake because so a f tcr our period, from the Building 
far no nuclear Power or Super-power News of however the assodo- 
has ever been attacked by either tion would have justified inclusion, 
nuclear or conventional forces. The and this could be :called an omission. 
SPS^JSfP' P' irflse * c 0111 ®*.' 18 s ° As to the variant states of, the earlier 
far .. This argument is reminiscent of prints, Dr Crook advised - without 
the man who jumped off the Empire* f urther detail - that it might be he|p- 
State Building, and 85 P& sse d ful to look in the Bodleian and the 
each floor on "tS rapid descent was Ashmolean. In such rich collections, 
heard to cry ‘All right so far, all f u n 0 f extra-illustrated volumes, 
right so far ... . there may well lurk slates and even 

l agree with Ms Young that gencr- prints unknown to Mr- Ditchbum - 
al disarmament must be the ultimate as apparently also to Dr Crook. 

goal but this does not preclude. In ' .. . _ . . 

Hie world’s present: ominous straits, in BlgSS iSiSb “K 
some possibilities of unilateral dis- • !!! m'l nlu in 
armament and/or. miclear-free zones', Jjgjj* 1 
She has fallen into a trap which r 

awaits all those who seek to use pure JISEfi 5? 1 L J^° U - d 

[ogic to deal with concrete and very 8 ^ e V ew ! n 

dangerous realities - what is needed > vh 'f h *" unsupported and large y 
is sweet reason and common sense. inevitable 

omissions is made, while not a word 
IAN WEBSTER shout the extent and oraa- 

« nutation of what is actually in the 

Truro Cornwall JfiDT 5t ° ' cat . a,0 £ ue: and ,he sense of responsi- 
Truro, Cornwall TR3 6DT. bility of a reviewer who sends a 

■ i " " ■ 1 1 ~ serious book off to a friend to get an 

An Introduction to Modem. 'Political .opinion on the ' main - subject-matter 
Theory, by Norman P. Barry, which about which, as he latef privately 
was reviewed fn our issue of Septem- admits, he himself knows little, 
ber 18, is also published by Macmili . ' ■ 

lap In paperback at £4,95; only the BAMBER- GASCOIGNE: 

hardback price of; £12.50 was men- Saint Helena Press, 1 Saint Helena 
tioned in the review. Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
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Trying to grow the Freudian way 


By Eric Korn 

JOHN IKYING: 

The Hotel New Hampshire 

•Jblpp. Cape. £6.95. 
n 224 iilwl y 

Lurching glumly in [he cod of this 
joyless rump, the reviewer finds it 
surge of pcjnrafivc.s to hand: narciss- 
istic, ponderous, cute, brutal, relent- 
less. self-adoring, vulgar, popular, 
American. ... At which point alarm 
hells start to ring in the critical com- 
mand centre. 

It's easy to despise a certain 
gauche deftness, an tin- English lv 
energeire am biliousness. WJiut exact- 
ly grates'.' If Irving seems heart less, 
so dues Waugh; if his eharucteis are 
robotic, so arc Orwell's; if lie kills 
them off with abandon, so did 
Shakespeare; if he is extravagant, so 
was Hue; if lie is obsessed, so was 
Melville; if lie is lung, so is Art; if lie 
is tJtiiriie to real life, so is Real Life. 

None of which reconciles me to 
the style living adopts here, u dic- 
tion consistently ungracious, some- 
lines mi ariunnin deal ("in we chil- 
dren"), slangy anti redundant. Mere 
a terrorist gang is about to blow up 
(he Vienna Opera House; the narra- 
tor observes: 

On the Ktirmersuasse across from 
the Operu was a sausage vendor, u 
man with a kind of not-dog carl 
selling different kinds of Worst mil 
Satf und Bauernbrot - a kind of 
sausage with mustard on rye. I 
didn't want one. 

It would be hard to imagine anything 
more inessential than a description 
of ihc sort of sausage that the hero 
doesn’t want at a critical juncture; 
and -all those “kinds" make us less 
than kin. Sometimes Irving can cram 
a great deal of redundancy into a 
smnll compass: “The band was 

named either after Doris or after the 
mild hurricane of some years before 
- which was also named Doris. The 


! I land was culled. Main rally. Hurri- 
cane Duns. " Naturally. 

living has either chosen this style 
deliberately or is suffering from fatty 
degeneration of the prose, lor he 
was capable of other styles: The I5B- 
/h unul Mi image is almost laconic, 
and The SVuter-Mcthvd ,\J,in has a 
donnish wit. (My brisk jog through 
the oeuvre of Irving toted and dis- 
missed two hypotheses: dint my plea- 
sure varied inversely with 1 lie length 
of the book or directly with the 
order of publication. The one I like 
least is not (he longest. The one I 
like most is not the earliest.) 

A plot-summary sounds ludicrous, 
though no more so than the plot in 
externa. In 1 9.10 Win Berry, kind, 
vague and given to dumb enthu- 
siasms. gets to know Mary (kind, 
strong, it n focused) when both have 
summer jobs at a resort hotel in 
Maine. Here also lie meets the un- 
successful animal-trainer from Vien- 
na. wittily nicknamed Freud (is there 
a thought here about the uncon- 
scious ns rough beast? Sine.) He 
buys "Freuds wasting assets, a 
handsome motoibikc and an uncoop- 
erative bear; he marries Ihc girl and 
tours with the hear and the motor- 
bike. occasionally returning home to 
beget Frank. Frannv, John (the 
narrator) Lilly and Egg. When the 
bear is accidentally shot he buys an 
abandoned girls' school and runs it - 
calamitously - as a hotel. “Freud" 
reappears and 'Win sells Ihc hotel to 
a midget circus, but not before his 
father, the old football coach Iowa 
Bob, dies of shock after happening 
unprepared on the ovcrenthusiasti- 
cnlly .stuffed cadaver of Sorrow, the 
family Labrador put to sleep (for 
excessive farting) on the very day 
Franny was raped by the football 
team. The family (less Mother and 
Egg. who die in an aircrash) move to 
Vienna, and Win partners "Freud” 
in running u hotel of spectacular 
seediness, where the permanent resi- 
dents are whores at the lower-middle 
range of the market and revolution- 
aries similarly placed, and where 
the concierge is u lough -minded but 


The teller and his tale 


By Adam Mars- Jones 

FRANCIS GREIG: 

The Bite and Other Apocryphal Tales 
Ifibpp. Cape. £5:95. 
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Kosinski tells us nothing of the 
story itself; it has no intrinsic value, 
and can be expanded or contracted 
at the teller’s whim. In fact, the only 
crime the teller can commit is losing 
his audience's attention: short or 
that, anything is allowed him. 

Performance of this type does not 
translate easily into print. The reader 
is in a privileged position compared 


■ T ■ ■ ' - l_ is in a privileged position compared 

Francis Greig's book presents- his to the. listener; immune to the ennris- 
. versions of twenly-onc “apocryphnl ma 0 , ,llc lc .|; er * *l c c . ,m •» , P nn “ 
talcs", macabre or ironic ancadotes re 7 re ? 1 / al will, enforcing his* own 
told and accepted as true. fn his priorities and analysing at his own 
brief introduction he speculates that P nce - 

these stories continue to circulate be- Literary performance is something 
causa "they reinnin relevant lo us"; else again, and Francis Greig is dc- 
and he seeks in his retelling to recrc- barred by his choice of story from 
ate the possible event which might attempting it. He must remain para- 
have given rise to the story, fleshing doxically subservient to these slory- 
; out its skeleton anil restoring the teller’s vehicles, and refrain from ex- 


eroded particularities. Tin's proce- 
dure is not ps logical as it seems. 


ressing himself too distinctively. If 
e refers to “that strange erotic tre- 


perhnps because oral material has its ble motion (hut only small breasts 

V own rules and resists transformation. . achieve" in such a way that the tead- 

Bnt wliat. arc the rules? , 'er’s attention is drawn from the 

Jerzy Kofiniki’s nbwi mirf Dfl/e breasts, to the • pereon describing 
contains an instructive reminiscence' ,tie n tale and teller diverge 

of a 1 sludciits 1 tale-spinfiing contest. : Fatally. and Greig must struggle to 
• Tlic ■ students were from' Communist round 0 them. 'He pan allow ■Inmseir 

. countries, receiving advanced oduca- {*° rungc of tone, for fear of 

tlopin Russia, and their audiences introducing the false notes of self- 
.. were the groups Of peasants with consciousness, though' he can make 
Whom thdy shared; the . trnili each : m '.‘‘Heads Yop 

• morning- me stpry was fixed in edv ; Lose , to convey u level oF irony. not 
ahcd. Bpd QBcli student was allotted ] permitted in the story ; itself. . 

■' ' his. day (or ■ tolling ft. The peasants Hi? task becomes harder still if'the 
-warp not oji lliOir way tb collego, but' Reader is already familiar with the 
, ’Only -to :tno. market town, and the anecdotes in question- The -Greek 
r/ pay s student had . to spin such a tragedians weren’t: accused of stale- 
i, .. fascinating, laic from his material that 'ness when they told a familiar story. 
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unhappy lesbian in ii he.ii suit. The 
revulmionunes turn mu to he more 
realistic ill. 'in they seem: die family 
fmls a bomb plot, but “Freud" is 
killed and Win blinded. With the 
proceeds of the sale of l lie hole!, rind 
mi advance on Lilly's memoirs. 
Trying tn Grow (Lilly is a midget, 
you sec) they move to New York 
and buy the old abandoned Maine 
hotel, pretending lo run it - a pious 
fraud to humour the blind father. 
Lilly kills herself, Frank is gay but 
cheerful, Franny and Johnny are 
briefly lovers, curing themselves of 
their incestuous passion by consum- 
mating it in h single session with 
improbable frequency and with in- 
creasing discomfort, after which 
Franny becomes a success playing 
herself in the film of their story, and 
the niock-liotei becomes a rape crisis 
centre. The moral seems in be that if 
you don’t die you survive. 

I hc symbols are jokes, Ihc jokes 
symbols; ami both are hammered 
into the ground, or should t say 
screwed to (he floor, like the girls’ 
school furniture in Ihc first hotel. 
"Everything's screwed down here" 


and famines and other perils, it 
would still he possible for human 
beings to embarrass each other to 
death"). The dead dog reappears in 
the debris of the plane crash. Ques- 
tions of taste aside, if you give the 
name Sorrow to a farting Labrador it 
is quite easy to muke comical refer- 
ences. It vuu chouse to name a fic- 
tional character “Freud” it is surely 
slightly underhand to make a num- 
ber of "who said that, our Freud or 
the other one?" jests. (In my forth- 
coming Gmumhvnrk for a Stmcturai- 
iv Phenomenology of the Joke, a 
dismissive chapter i's devoted to 
jokes that invest a large improbable 
datum for a small return in amuse- 
ment.) 

The interchange of metaphor and 
fact, uf real ami mock - especially 
real and mock sex, real and mock 
violence - seems lo be Irving's chief 


concern. The juke revolutionaries 
can kill; and Screaming Annie's fake 
orgasms, which arouse (ur at least 
awaken) the whole hotel, turn out to 
be real after all. Mockery can heal - 
Franny exorcizes Iter rape by sub- 
jecting the chief rapist to a ludicrous- 
ly sinister masquerade in which the 
whole family joins. But it can also 
kill - in one uf the few passages 
written with real passion, the narra- 
tor speaks of the terrorist as “simply 
another kind uf pornograplier , . 
The pornograplier pretends he is dis- 
gusted by his work; the terrorist pre- 
tends he is uninterested in the 
means. . . but they are both lying." 

Critics of Irving who complain that 
he treats his characters inhumanly, 
and also that his characters are life- 
less simulacra, arc trying to have it 
both ways. But so is Irving. 


Fearful delicacies 


says Iowa uub and keeps on saying 
it till his imfortunute accident. We 
tire of this and the other gnumic 
family catch phrases: “Keep on pas- 
sing the open windows", “You’ve got 
to get obsessed nnd stay obsessed" 
(there's no pleasure in spotting key 
phrases in this book, since Irving 
neonlights them garishly), or “four 
hundred and sixty four" - which is 
the number of acts of love per- 
formed by Arthur Schnitzler and 
Jeanette Heger in the 1888-89 
season. 

Some of Irving's best nnd worst 
jokes depend on the literal realiza- 
tion of metaphor. Sorrow the dog 
nnd sorrow the emotion recur - dog- 
gedly. "Sorrow floats”, we are told, 
and the narrator's first sexual pros- 
pect finds the half-burnt canine in 
the bath, dead but buoyant, “while 
she is diaphragming herself’ - an 
unlovely expression, if not quite as 
gross as “unpantsed" from Gnrp. ("If 
the world would stop Indulging wars 
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told her that a madman had escaped 
from n nearby asylum after butcher- 
ing two nurses with a cleaver stolen 
from the kitchen”, occurring ninc- 
tenths of the way through a story, is 
likely to slop a reader in his tracks, 
though a live audience might well 
remain spellbound. 

Greig’s introductory comments ab- 
out authenticity also miss their mark; 
circumstantial evidence, however 
'elaborate in its furnishing of names, 
jobs, relationships and motives, falls 
tar short of direct testimony in its 
impact, and a lying witnesses worth 
fifty forged documents. 

The thinness of the original mate- 
rial is not accidental; no names are 
attached lo t(ie characters before 
Greig invents his Carole Phillips, his 
Jack Thompson nnd the' rest, and yet 
nothing is missing. For each tale, a 
satisfying basic shape lias already 
heen evolved. To replace this with a 
plausible texture is to produce 
something- that is neither oral ' nor 
fully literary. 11 . \ 

The oral performer has nn easy 
time with these stories; Greig's 
volume, though, fails to satisfy in 
spite of fidelity to its originals and its 
amassing of convincing detail. No- 
thing that Greig has done could be 
improved on in any obvious way, but 
the project as a whole runs into 
difficulties. These scraps of an oral 
tradition only lose by being drugged 
into print; they are no more comfort- 
able on the pnge than a likeable old 
reprobate with a line in (nil tales 
would be, if you led him to a lec- 
ture-hull from his favourite barstoql, 
and expected him to do, his stuff!; 
And the bopk itself is likely to bo aii' 
extra* threat to . that mild autocrat, 
the pub raconteur; there is: a real 
risk that the next time he hplds 
forth, someone in his audience will 
: say, not "But that, happened: to 
someone; I know!’, but "Didn’t Ifead 
• thtit *tn a ' book : sontewhereT', 1 . . 
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By Carol Rumens 

SYLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER: 

Scenes of Childhood 

and Other Stories 

177pp. Chatto and Windus. £6.50. 
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“Did this really happen or didn't it? 
Now own upr is nardly the sort of 
question a polite reviewer puts to an 
author of fiction. It is generally tacit- 
ly agreed that such considerations 
are beside the artistic point, howev- 
er fascinating in almost every other 
respect. Nevertheless, the christening 
of these posthumously-collected New 
Yorker pieces as "stories" jarred this 
unwary reader into a mood of quib- 
bling. Delightfully relaxed yet fresh 
and alert In voice, they have all the 
air of being reminiscences, and none 
of the air of being short stories, even 
in the loosest sense. This is certainly 
not to imply that no trace of inven- 
tion colours their pages, nor that 
they are not superbly, if un- 
noticeably, crafted. But it is to sug- 
gest that the decision to market them 
as fiction is a disservice that initially 
sets writer and reader at odds, rous- 
ing false expectations as to style and 
range. This said, it must be admitted 
that such is Sylvia Townsend War- 
ner's artistry as a raconteur chat the 
quibble dissolves into pure joy after 
a paragraph or two. One is thrilled 


to have these pieces, however they 
are classified. 

Under such disarming headings as 
“My Father, My Mother, the Butler, 
the Builder,- the Poodle and 1" and 
"Stanley Sherwood, or the Fireman’s 
Revenge”, Townsend Warner airs 
.the glamorous and charming eccen- 
tricities of her upper middle-class 
background with a telling irony. Her 
material is presented in a way that 
seems effortlessly natural, with none 
of the coyness and snobbishness that 
might have infected a lesser writer 
(and, one is tempted' to add, lesser 
person.) A ghastly butler can be 
mocked with moral impunity, since 
at the same time he is presented as 
an individual, a person with his own 
peculiar integrity; nnd because, too. 
the world of which butlers are . a part 
Is treated ‘with equal stringency. 
"She” (Sylvia’s mother) "had always 
wanted a butler and a chinchilla 
muff, and in one year, in a sudden 
access of prosperity, she received 
them both. As for the chinchilla 
muff, she has portions of It ■ yet; 
when I saw it last ’ll was ornamenting 
a negligee. Not a shred of Stanley 
Sherwood is preserved in the family, 
I'm glad to say”. Such a writer, 
clearly, can be accused of snobbery 
no more than, say, Philip Roth can 
. be accused : of anti-semitlsm. 

, It is easy to place too much emph- 
asis on the Wqdehouseian quality of 
her social World and not enough qn 
b6r more private perceptions. The 
book is in fact shot through with a 


Ted Hooper, laid low by tuberculosis: 

And then all of a sudden - for he 
was in such demand and such a 
willing servant that he went on 
driving long after he should have 
been at home nursing that tire- 
some cough - he was no longer 
erect and cockaded in upper air 
but felled and flattened on a bed, 
and being spoken of deptoringly, 
nnd almost as though he were a 
dead person already. 

This alternation of an intensely felt 
emotion and a sharp, ironical critic- 
ism of the limitations of a particular 
society is the crux of Townsend War- 
ner's art. 

But the prevailing mood of the 
collection is undoubtedly sunny. Its 
author's wit can be devastating: 
“Major Beldam was, as my mother s 
fashion magazine would have put it, 
a simple confection in red and grey”. 
Animals have a minor but significant 
role, and their quirkiness Ts often 
more than a match for that of the 
humans: Lord Kitchener ("the only 
cat I ever knew who chewed his own 
mousiachios”) gives Sylvia’s mother 
“a biting, monosyllabic glance". 
Sometimes the narrative is inter- 
rupted to let us look into another 
world, rich and strange as a stained 
glass window or a magic box. One 
hilarious anecdote concerning Lord 
Kitchener and the mouse he tails to 
catch ends with a sudden marvellous 
evocation of life in an Indian 
nursery, experienced as if at first 
hand by the young Sylvia via her 
mother’s recollections: 

It was to me that the man fishing 
in the Aydar river gave the little 
pink and yellow fish which I after- 
wards laid aWay among my 
mother’s nightdresses alone in a 
darkened room under a swaying 
punkah. It was I who made sweet- 
scented necklaces by threading 
horse-hair through tne tamarind 
blossoms which fell on the gar- 
• den’s watered lawn ... It was I 
whom the twirling masoola boat 
carried through the surf to the P 
and O liner, on that first stage of a 
journey towards an unknown land 
which was called home. 

That supreme gift, displayed to the 
full in the novels, of -capturing the 
very Ught and smell or places as 


dark sense of morality, and the pass- 
ing of time. One of the most disturbing, 
though far from humourless, anec- 
dotes hovers -with fearful ■, delicacy 
rriund the approaching death of a 
cheerful qnd stylish young cohchmau, 


dissimilar as a South Sea island and 
the Essex marshes, is tantalisingiy 
glimpsed in such passages. They re- 
mind us that Sylvia Townsend War- 
ner was a poet too, and that it is a 
poet's awareness of verbal nuance 
that helps give her prose its unusual 
distinction. 

Half of PN Review 23, currently on. 
sale (65pp. £2) is given over to f ‘Syl- 
via Townsend Warner; A Celebra- 
tion”, edited by Claire Harman. 
Among the items included are eleven 
poems by Sylvia Townsend Warner, 
an , interview with .the writer- con- 
ducted by Val Warner and Michael 
Schmidt, personal; recollections by 
Bea Howe, Paul Binding and George 
D. Painter, letters- between Sylvia 
Townsend Warner and David Gar- 
nett, and critical estimations of her 
prose and poetry by Glen iCflvaliero, 
J. Lawrence Mitchell and Martin 
^eymour-Smith. • 
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Antiquity as inspiration 

By Peter Green 


FRANK M. TURNER: 

The Greek Herllago in Victorian 
Britain 

461pp. Yale University Press. £18.90. 
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As a preparation for reviewing 
Grate's Plato, and the Other Com- 
panions of Socrates, J.S. Mill reread 
Plato’s entire corpus, in Greek. I 
must confess to experiencing a simi- 
lar impulse before tackling Frank M. 
Turner’s massive, and extraordinarily 
learned, new study. As lie rightly 
remarks, "what the historian knows 
so well about Victorian politics is 
often quite unfamiliar to the classi- 
cist, and wlint the latter knows so 
well about Homer or Athens is nor- 
mally foreign to the general scholar 
of Victorian Britain". By his own 
admission no classicist, lie neverthe- 
less has a formidable grasp of the 
patterns underlying ninctcemh- 
ccntury classical scholarship. His 
ideal reviewer would come to The 
Greek Heritage in Victorian Britain 
fresh (if fresh is the mot juste) from 
a reassessment not only of the Plato- 
nic corpus, but also of Homer, 
Thucydides, Aristotle’s Ethics, Poli- 
tics, and Athenian Constitution, 
Grate's History of Greece, the 
gesammelto Sch'riftcn of the M fillers 
(both Max and Karl Ot fried). Mat- 
thew Arnold’s Culture and Anarchy. 
Joshua Reynolds's Discourses, nnd n 
good deal beside, including, if time 
permitted, the more lunatic Homeric 
lucubrations of W.E. Gladstone. 
Professor Turner has prepared him- 
self for the task he has undertaken 
with quite relentless thoroughness. 

It conies, then, as something of a 
relief to find that this formidable 
exponent of G eistesnesch ichte , aided 
and abetted by the editors nnd 
proof-readers of the Yale University 
Press, is capable of overlooking 
nearly eighty gross typographical 
solecisms in an otherwise nicely pro- 
duced book. Some of these have a 
surreal charm all their own. “Coni- 
merical" for "commercial” carries 
appropriately clerical overtones, 
while "supers! it ut ion" for "supersti- 
uon (twice repeated) suggests 
“me demented Grent Whore of 
Babylon. Others, alas, can hardly be 
Witten off as mere cureless proof- 
«»rrection. Turner habitually spells 
Wilamowitz "Willamovitz", and talks 
without a blush, throughout, of Ar- 
istotle's Nlchomachian (sic) Ethics. 
He also supposes that tyrannis is the 
^reek for a tyrant, that the English 
[or prytaueia is "Pryiannery", that 
the verb "eschew” is spelt without a 
Ji and that there is n Latin phrase ad 
nominiim. Rarely have I come across 
a scholar who was so slipshod in 
sma " matters yet so meticulous over 
fcfeat ones. Accents may be mis- 
placed or omitted, foreign words and 
Molars’ names misspelt, and literals 
Altered like manna on page after 
Psge; yet factual slips are virtually 
[ton-existent, and unimportant where 
they occur (Alcibiades, for instance, 
was never accused of. Herm- 
njutllationj; and his worst enemies 
were not the oligarchs: this makes no 
“ttfetence to Turner's arguments). . 
T^n. venial faults in an otherwise 
“ a , zz tng monument of investigative 
scholarship merely serve to make the 
author appear human like the rest of 
th ®Y can easily be eradicated in a 
. second edition; 

«klLi s ‘Heritable that ' this volume 
d bo compared with Richard: 
enkyns s The Victorians and Ancient 
th^*’ reviewed earlier in 

^lunins (February 20. 1981) 

. . not least si pee between them they 
go a tong w a y towards filling what 
Fnoiut en ^ sur prising lacuna m both 
ngiish cultural history and classical 
™*eptionsgeschichte. By serendipi- 
bth^r acci ^ en ^ *bey complement each 
^.Very-weli, and, further, suggest 
con»J 0 . me e |?quence, through tneir 

• ■ vruth? sts om issions, just how 

• 2^L COrilp c 5 f and ln hiany Ways: 

• With- a ' su kJect they are dealing 
fortp . cpj^oversial too. Jenkyns^ 
ture- L S [? r ., SOc ’ al bistory, pure litera- 

v ^ ual art * ; Turner pri- 
: : torv blmsqlf with the his- 

'internr«,lo 5 ’ as mB hifested in the 
.^rpretallon, and ..application, of 


Greek political, religious, or mytho- 
logical phenomena. lie is using the 
Victorians' attitude to classical anti- 
quity as an instrument for probing 
Victorian intellectual life. He is not 
concerned, and tells us so, with 
“Greek mythology or allusions to 
Greek culture as displayed in Victo- 
rian poetry and literary prose”: here 
he stands in sharp contrast to Jen- 
kyns, whose investigation of George 
Eliot's use of classical symbolism in 
her novels constitutes a critical tour 
de force. Nor does Turner deal with 
the role of the classics in Victorian 
education, or (wisely. I would judge) 
with the technical side, linguistic ur 
philological, of classical scholarship. 

Thus both Turner and Jenkyns 
have areas where they oveilap little 


term of abuse. The- constant exhil- 
aration one derives from observing 
Turner’s crystalline analytical mind 
distinguishing between Victorian 
hawks and handsaws is tempered, 
finally, by his overall conclusions, 
with the massive, detailed, meti- 
culous. and (in the end) relentless 
documentation which accompanies 
them: that “disinterested or dis- 
passionate criticism whs simply not 
the order of the day"; that the 
Victorians, almost without exception, 
used the ancient world as back-un 
material for their own social, moral, 
religious or political prejudices, 
while at the same time allowing 
those prejudices totally to dictate the 
interpretations they formulated of 
classical authors and institutions; that 


lury arc any more immune from such 
influences? In particular, the ousel 
of loialitarianism has intruded a re- 
fracting lens that subtly for not so 
subtly) modifies our assumptions ab- 
out antiquity in ways few could have 
guessed a century ago. Sir Karl Pop- 
per’s famous assault on Plato is a 
good case in point: would The Open 
Society and us Enemies have been 
written with quite such virulent 
fervour for even perhaps written 
hi all) had Hitler not invaded Pop- 

[ >cr’s native Austria? Do wc not in 
arge measure nwc our pervasive 
concept of PI<ifi'Kis-iut;ilitari;in to the 
Anschluss'! Wluil did Rostmrizcffs 
ideas on the Unman middle classes 
nwc to his traumatic brush with the 
Russian revolution? How far were 
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searching for counter-propaganda, 
turned to Greece, which, having 
been so little studied, “could repre- 
sent almost any value or outlook that 
a writer wished lo ascribe to it". It is 
a nice paradox, nut least in an age 
that parrots the slogans of Greek 
democratic freedom ad nauseam . 
that the polemical writing uf Greek 
history should have begun in the 
L7KUs as a vehicle fur lory prop- 
aganda. 

Yet conservatives and radicals, 
free-thinkers and Christian a pu legists 
alike assumed the classical heritage 
as common property for the purpose 
of their great debate. As Turner 
rightly insists, “(hat now dissipated 
general familiarity with the classics 
was one of the distinguishing and 
self-defining marks of the social and 
intellect uni elite of Europe.” No lon- 
ger, ulus: one more casualty of a 
dying aristocratic tradition. The 
predominance, throughout the 
nineteenth century, of the Oxford 
school uf Literac Humaniores - 
Moils and Greats - alsu ensured that 
general ions of statesmen, divines And 
academics Look it for grained that 
l he ancient world and their own en- 
joyed a symbiotic relationship, moral 
no' less than cultural, that wliat they 
thought nnd wrote about Greece 
would profoundly affect contempor- 
ary political, religious, philosophical 
and moral discourse. The converse 
corollary of this assumption - that 
contemporary beliefs and prejudices 
must, inevitably, colour their own 
attitudes to antiquity - seems not to 
have been grasped with anything like 
the sume degree of certainty. 

Yet as the century progressed, the 
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two photographs of a lamp in cycladic marble discovered in the sanctuary of Demeter Maloohoros near 

i.r me taken from The Birth of Greek Art: From tl|c Myccnuean to the Archaic period by Roland Hatnae 

and Erika Simon with a foreword by John Bonrtimnn l316pn with S04 illustrations. Thames and Hudson. £35. 
0 500 23342 X). The lamp was made in the second half of the seventh century on either the island of Naxos or 
Paros and was hung up by three loops of rope. It is debatable whether the carved head is mate or femafe, though it 
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characteristics of Greek sculpture of the period. 


rectangular areas are 


or not at All: Jenkyns on tragedy, 
poetry in general, painting, and the 
whole matter of fin-de-sidcle deca- 
dence (which he treats as a huge and 
mildly risque ioke, whereas Turner 
restricts himself to some asides on 
the contortions performed by Jowett 
and other liberal Anglicans over Pla- 
tonic homosexuality): Turner on the 
Athenian constitution, Aristotle's 
Ethics, and the seemingly nil- 
pervasive phenomenon of ancient 
intellectual and moral concepts being 
used, consciously or unconsciously, 
as grist for modern religious or poli- 
tical propaganda-mills. Where they 
do overlap - on Homer, say, or 
Plato ~ they thus tend to take a very 
different view of the material they 
are studying. Seldom can two books 
with a common theme have pro- 
duced less otiose duplication: a pity 
their authors could not have collabo- 
rated. Turner would be all the better 
for a measure of Jenkyns’s style, 
broad cultural background and (on 
internal evidence) shairp eye for mis- 
prints; Jenkyns, in turn, could do 
with Turner’s structural tidiness, 
clarity of exposition, and ability to 
extract cogent intellectual generaliza- 
tions from the most complex and 
disparate material. 

No doubt about it, The Greek 
Heritage in Victorian Britain is a for- 
midable,' and ground-breaking, 
achievement. It took me a mdnth to 
fed d, and 1 thirty-six closely-written 
pages of notes to digest its essential 
conclusions - which, in the last re- 
sort, seem likely to depress most of 
us except for dyed-m-the-wool be- 
haviourists or the kind of latter-day 
. ideological sophist for whom. 
: ‘^bourgeois objectivism" constitutes a 


igedy, even (or perhaps especially) the most 
id the high-minaed of them were ready to 


ignore, suppress, distort or domesti- 
cate any feature of Greek society 
that appeared patently at odds witn 
their chosen vision. It is a bleakly 


pessimistic view of human intellec- 
tual endeavour, and there is, I fear, 
a great deal of truth in it. 

Nor (as Turner’s study at times hall 
suggests) is this phenomenon by any 
means restricted to the Victorians. 
Turner himself shows us, in scar- 
ifying detail, just how William Mir- 
ford, the eighteenth-century pioneer 
of Greek historiography in England, 
the friend of Jeremy Bentham, used 
classical Athens in particular as a 
didactic model (and awful warning) 
to advance Country party doctrine 
on the virtues of the balanced En- 
glish constitution and the radical 
perils, of democratic -government. 
Hobbes, who translated Thucydides, 
look a very similar line. Nor was the 

E ractice exclusively English. J.G. 
iraysen's advocacy of Macedonian 
dominance under Philip II and Alex- 
ander ill was directly conditioned by 
his activities as a rabid monarchist 
and Prussian nationalist; having, like 
Grate, ineffectually pursued a par- 
liamentary career, he ended by pro- 
jecting his frustrated ambitions on to 
the ancient world, just as he earlier 
used that world to justify his own 
political ideology. , > 

If men like Arnold, Grate; Gladi; 
stone, Jowett and Burnet . were (as 
Turner amply demonstrates) shaped 
In their attitudes to Hellenism by the 
position they took on contemporary 
political or., religious issues, can we 
claim that the scholars of this cen- 


Syme's views on Augustan Realpofi- 
tik crystallized by first-hand observa- 
tion of Italian fascism? A similar 
scrutiny of some fashionable contem- 
porary trends might prove instruc- 
tive: what, for instance, could be 
more attractive than structuralism in 
an era of bankrupt morality nnd col- 
lapsing social values? 

Till the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century what we may term the 
Romano-Christian view of the 
ancient world held the field. Despite 
such isolated phenomena as - the 
Cambridge Platonlsts, despite the 
efforts of pioneers like Colet, Cheke, 
and Erasmus, ' Greek . culture never 
really took a Firm hold In. England al 
the Renaissance: it is symptomatic 
that the first translation of Aeschylus 
only appeared in 1777. Greek in- 
terests developed, as Turner reminds 
us, only when “the values, ideas and 
institutions inherited from the Ro- 
man and Christian past became, 
problematical A .new wind, too, 
was blowing from Germany, where 
the Neue numanfsmus of the Uni- 
versity of GOttlngen, . not content 
with revolutionizing classical histor- 
iography nnd philology, had ex- 
panded 'jnio (he area of. Biblical stu- 
dies, with incalculable consequences: 
the shnrp critical topis thus put into 
the hands of liberal theologians pro- . 
duced a conservative backlash much 
akin to that angry , panic generated 
by the teaching of , the Sophists in 
filth -century Athens. Nor was this; 
ground swell exclusively • religious. 
Political radicalism had come <?Tage; : 
the American and French revolutions' 
were to demonstrate, graphically, 
just what practical results ideological 
theory could achieve. Conservatives,- 


more thoughtful some moments of 
acute self-doubt. Bishop Butler and 
Bishop Hampden, Hegel and Vico, 
Max Mflller’s Aryanism, Uiililnrian- 
Kin. Cuinlc, Nietzsche, Ruskitt, Pa- 
ter. Bergs i in, Jung - the gods of the 
copybook headings succeeded, each 
other with dizzying speed, new dog- 
mas contradicted old shibboleths, 
scholarship was public, engagf (with 
many scholars doubling us politi- 
cians, and vice versa) in a manner 
reminiscent of the Byzantihe theolo- 
gical riots. Those who pride them- 
selves, today, on having achieved a 
greater degree of objectivism might 
do well to reflect that this represents 
not so much (he triumphant sur- 
mounting, of academic bias as an 
evaporation of interest in what were 
once burning issues. Where the 
issues ATe still alive (eg in Marxist 
historiography) the distorting sense 
of committal remains as strong as 
ever. 

Hugh Lloyd- Jones recently (Jifly 
24) pointed out in these pages that 
Nietzsche’s The Birth of Tragedy was 
meant as “an attempt to utilize the 
understanding of antiquity in order 
to construct a philosophy for the 
author’s own - contemporaries". By 
now it should be clear that this was 
no isolated instance: apart from 
those works of pure scholarship that 
Turner excludes from his survey (and 


not even they were always immune: 
even to edit Plato or Aeschylus 
meant getting involved In tneir 

• • . j t u a i. r.-A 


ideas), it would be haid to find a 
Victorian essay in ancient history, 
literature or philosophy that was not, 
at the same time, tn some sense a 
work of propaganda. The presumed 
likeness of ancient Greeks lo the 
Victorians was. a notion "fun-, 
dumental to Victorian intellectual 
life", and Turner offers a brilliant 
analysis of the various devices em- 
ployed by nineteenth-century think- 
ers to let them see Greece in their 
own - image, and utilize its culture for 
their own ends (while at the sume 
time refuting each other's theories 
with dogmatic vigour: Jowett Y un- 
orthodoxies actually got him prose- 
cuted).. 

To provl den Mb lists, the Greeks 
were precursors of Christianity. 
Those who, like Thomas Arnold, be- 
lieved in Vico’s cydie theory of. 
world history could argue that Peric- 
les n Athens and Victorian England 
bath represented the apogee of the 
eyelet aqd thus should be treated in 
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pari nuitiTM. C‘(iinie;Hi positivist’* 
adapted Ci reck rcligimis ami phil*>- 
snpnu::il pile m *intr n» in the tluctf- 
sV.igc minlvl nf intellectual develop- 
incut ( religions , nictiipliysical. posi- 
tivist). Similarly. Hegelians saw in 
the passage fnn n the archaic in tlic 
classical world the triumph of AUmt- 
liiiit over mere Siuiirhkcit. As Turner 
says, “these sever ill philosophies of 
history did not function in hermeti- 
cally sealed compartments", nor 
were those who argued for analogies 
between Greece and Britain always 
fully aware of them. Fur a nation of 
pragmatists the result was conceptual 
muddle and steaming emotionalism. 
Out however eclectic their treatment, 
these notions supplied, one way and 
another, the framework tor a century 
of polemic and speculation. 

It is a great virtue of Turner’s 
method that he appro aches his sub- 
ject not gcncrically. hut in linear, 


evolutionary, historical terms, tracing 
patterns of influence as (hey de- 
velop. Thus both constants and vari- 
ables get their proper emphasis. If 
VjcfoiKm thinkers shared one cliar- 
iii- (eristic iliroughoui. it was that of 
political ami intellectual elitism; if 
they had a constant common enemy, 
it was the bugbear of commercialism, 
mate rial ism. and selfish bourgeois 
Philistinism (very often with roman- 
tic or iconoclastic modernism thrown 
in us an antisocial makeweight). To 
lhal extent Mull hew Arnold had a 
point. They tended, further, to be- 
lieve in the uniformity of huiniin 
nature (if not in the common mil lire 
of that uniformity), and to stress 
moral or ctliicnl issues (though sel- 
dom from the same .standpoint). Bui 
this was ahout the limit of (heir 
common ground, as becomes very 
clear - tu take one of Turner's more 
striking examples - from their treat- 
ment of Plato. 

Till after 1840 the Platonic cor- 
pus, untaught and largely untrans- 
lated, lay in a kind of intellectual 
limbo: Plato's thought was held to be 
impractical, and thus (as Macaulay 


informed renders u| tin- Tdinburgh 
/fri’H'iv) irrelevant to .in age id prog- 
ress (In IK In. during I Ik- ilckiie 
nvcr the Fig m Marbles, ihe experts 
consulted came down st purely m 
favour ot realism and naturalism in 
art: tiendy idealism was Mill waiting 
ill the wings j A character in 
Peacock's Crotchet Castle ( I S3 ] j 
observes that contemporary universi- 
ties also regarded Plain as “little 
better than a rnisleadcr ol youth". In 
due com sc. however, liberal Angli- 
cans such as Sewell and Li lack ic ami 
A.E. laylm got hold o| Plato and 
used his doctrines to uphold tradi- 
tional Christum ethics against ulili 
tarianisin - whereupon lus university 
.status promptly improved. Hie util- 
itarians. in turn, employed Pino's 
moral and political philosophy as a 
surrogate to rtpim e Christian values: 
where Taylor had "transformed the 
Republic into a Hellenic Pilgrim's 

Progress " . Grote saw Plato us a kind 
of radical Benthamite, a quest i unci 
of all established values, to (his 
tug-of-wai the figure of Su crates 
perhaps suffered most: his irony for- 
got ten. lie was nrcscnicd succes- 
sively as a liberal deist, a radical 
gadfly, a substitute Christ-figurc and 
mystic, or a no-nonsense curly Victo- 
rian Methodist. 

To Christian scholars of all de- 
no min id inns, the fact that it was 
Grote. of all people, who wrote the 
standard ninetcenlU-ecntury work on 
Plato (its conclusions still n starting- 
point for much argument today), 
came as a supremely unpalatable 
irony: B Jackie, tor instance, held it 
to he “no less inappropriate than 
Voltaire's composing a commentary 
on the fourth Gospel". Jowclt cre- 
ated a Hegelian Plato: his disciples 
employed this odd figure "to encour- 
age a collective civic life in which the 
individualism of the mid-Victorian 
period would come under the be- 
nevolent direction of the state and of 
a civic elite that resembled Mill’s 
vision of bureaucracy". Through Ox- 
ford and the Civil Service examina- 
tions the Empire struck back: it is 


not hard in sec Iww KlmJes or Kip- 
ling would look -it (lie Repuhlii 
Paler, mi die oilier hand, could treat 
the rim: trine >>1 I onus as a \uidie:i- 
tir»n til the senses: No tile ship related 
the Republic r.is did several other 
thinkers t to the medieval (Iil-iicc. 
ium-ciuiiiiicuiiil) monastic ideal: 
Ernest Barker put the .same dialogue 
to work as a handbook inculcating 
service to tile slate. After beginning 
ihe century in neglect. Plato ended it 
with a “revival that far outshone that 
nf the Renaissance”. Though Grote 
had been worried by the philo- 
sopher’s political (as Martineau was 
l\v his moral) illihcralism, it was left 
for our own age to tar and feather 
Plato os an out-and-out totalitarian. 
The symbiotic exploitation of past 
and present continues. 

Equally startling, though in politic- 
al rather than religious terms, is the 
metamorphosis of the Alhcninn con- 
stitution, as seen by English histo- 
rians, from a late eighteen Ill-century 
hobgoblin embodying all tile worst 
features of lawless anarchy, political 
chaos, and disregard for personal 
security, to an Edwardian model of 
idealized social and political aspira- 
tions for dassically-cmicatecl servants 
of Empire to imitate. Turner's chap- 
ter on this remarkable transforma- 
tion is ut once an object-lesson in 
disinterested research and n histor- 
iographical horror-story. No man can 
be wholly impartial, and we catch a 
glimpse of where Turner stands from 
his uncharacteristic encomium of 
Zim me rn *s Greek Common wealth , 
which he describes as “one of the 
most sensitive, eloquent, evocative 
and humane works ever written ab- 
out Athens in this language”. Such 
judgments, pro or con, are rare in 
this book, and all the more effective 
as a result. Andrew Lang is savagely 
dismissed: “At his best he was only a 
gifted amateur and at his worst a 
polemical bore." Frazer gets short 
shrift for transforming Demeter and 
Persephone "into wheat-sheaf dolls". 

On the nineteenth-century histo- 
rians Turner’s objectivity is wither- 


ing. his wit caustic. Skilfully he re- 
lates their treatment of evidence to 
their «»wn pnlitieal and moral pre- 
dilections. timing Arnold s obsession 
with “the ide.il unity of the Greek 
polls as the means of overcoming 
modem democratic pluralism. 
Grote s disconcerting habit ol equat- 
ing the Athenian Assembly with Par- 
liament. Pericles with ihe Prime 
Minister. Cleon with some Opposi- 
tion .spokesman. We can see why 
Sparta was so highly regarded at the 
opening of (he century but condem- 
ned at its close, why M it ford reha- 
bilitated the tyrann'ui. why Grote 
trod so gingerly in his treatment of 
Solon and Pcisistratus (“this scenario 
too closely resembled the confisca- 
tion of property during the French 
Revolution and Napoleon's later 
tyranny to suit Grate's polemical 
purposes"), how Gladstone's Peelite 
view of Homeric politics brought him 
into conflict with the utilitarians, 
how and why the hot potato of slav- 
ery was handled more boldly from 
lKt.7 onwards (not only the end of 
the American Civil War hut also the 
passing of the Second Reform Act), 
how views of Macedonia in the 
fourth century bc were conditioned 
by Anglo-Geriiiau relations before 
1914. Finally, we arc left with an 
unforgettable image of London 
buses, a year later, carrying extracts 
from Pericles' Funeral Oration on 
official war-propaganda posters. 
“The debate over (he Athenian con- 
stitution”, Turner concludes, "was 
primarily a debate over the conserva- 
tive image of democracy and not 
over democracy itself.” It would be 
hard, in (lie face of the evidence he 
musters, to argue with that verdict. 

The same mastery of material and 
independence of judgment inform 
every topic on which ne turns thnt 
shrewdly penetrating eye of his. Max 
M tiller's Aryanism, for instance, like 
his theories of solar myth, offers u 
tempting target to the modern cynic 
(of He racier death Milller wrote: 
“Another magnificent sunset . . . 
but Turner puts his finger unerringly 


oil the quality that endeared ihis 
pompous Teutonic eccentric to 
Victorian England, the notion Him 
(he original Mobility uf the Arv.tn 
race would save mankind from t3«r- 
wimsm. that the embarrassing habits 
of “theft, murder, lying. ‘ incest 
adultery, homosexuality . promiscui- 
ty, sodomy anil castration” attributed 
to the Greek gods or heroes by ( , ur 
sources were all decadent late accre- 
tions. that, as Muller assured lib 
readers, “in all these tales there is 
nothing of which, in its old shape, we 
ought to be ashamed.” No wonder 
he was offered a knight hood and 
made a Privy Councillor! Turner also 
gets to the heart of Gladstone's odd 
obsessions about Homer, sees pre- 
cisely whv Jcbb and Arnold were far 
from pleased by Schliemann’s 
archaeological discoveries (Tiryns in 
particular so offended Jebh's precon- 
ceived notions of high Homeric cul- 
ture that he argued strongly for the 
ruins being Byzantine), and pin- 
points the advantages enjoyed by 
Aristotle's Ethics ns an instrument of 
education: it was sensible, it upheld 
social elitism (thus appealing equally 
to Anglicanism and (lie aristocracy), 
it did not evoke mystical or radical 
yearnings in the young, much less 
challenge traditional beliefs regard- 
ing the sanctity of property or the 
family, and (as Mark Pattison in an 
unguarded moment udmiited) it was 
an ideal text from which to set ex- 
amination questions. 

Again and again we find Turner's 
sharply critical insights operating on 
a basis of exhaustive research: the 
combination is formidable. The 
Greek Heritage in Victorian Britain 
seems to me one of the most 
important and far-reaching investiga- 
tions of the roots of intellectual his- 
tory to be published in decades, a 
book to be read and reread (as much 
for its incidental felicities and end- 
lessly quotable aphorisms as for its 
central arguments), to be annotated, 
argued with, and debated on specific 
issues for years to come. It is a truly 
monumental achievement. 
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The history of these islands during 
the first four centuries ad has mot 
merely to be sought In the works of 
ancient authors; much of. it has to be 
patched together from the evidence 
of innumerable archaeological digs, 
often fragmentary inscriptions, coin- 
age studies, examination of air- 
photographs and many other 
sources. Much good judgment and 
sound sense fs needed in selection as 
well its an encyclopedic grasp of 
whal is available. Toe historian of 
Roman Britain, however, also needs 
to keep abreast of what is written 
: atymt athefr region* of, -.or. near, the 



Roman Empire, ubl oh|y .for the new 
■ interpretations which they , may pug- 
• gcsrof his own material, but also for ‘ 
too 'light which they may throw .on- 
hjs chief characters, the governors 


aspects of the subject; where he pro- the Bclglc settlement of south-east 
nounces personal judgments one Britain. Whatever may be the ex- 
sometimes may regret that lack of planation of the arrival of Gallo- 
spnee precludes longer discussion, Belgic coinage of the first century 
reasonable and sa jutary though most dc, how else than by invasion and 
of these interventions are. subsequent settlement can Divitiacus’ 

One of the drawbacks of the Brita j n he explained; how 

method is a certain imbalance be- els* the complete and sudden change 
tween the treatment of periods well -L* T6ne Ilf material culture? 
represented in the ancient sources T* 1 ? 80 , are * acfs which cannot be ex- 
and those not well attested; 180 plmned away merely by “the proces- 
pages are devoted to the years of ses of trade and exchange . He takes 
mainly military history from Caesar fl more critical view, though in the 
to the early third century, and only en “ with approval, of recent reinter- 
sixty-flvc to the last, most flourish- Potations of the events of 196, tn- 
ing, period of Roman Britain when volving himself in an inconsistency 
more depends on archaeology. But 9 ver ** ??. removal of troops 
the early chapters do contain short the Wall by Albinus then and 

discussions of great insight, e g, on by Allectus a century later. There is 
the society and economy nf pre- no certainty about the fate of 
Roman Britain. Professor Todd has the frontier in 196. 
picked his way carefully through the Among new archaeological evi- 
comnlexitles of modern archaeolo- dence taken into account is the 
pical evidence, though without quot- Christian silver treasure found in 
mg much of it, and very few actual 1975 at Water Newton ( Durobrivae ), 
errors of fact, or failures in proof- where Todd emphasizes the evidence 
reading, can be detected. The former it provides of contacts with the wider 
include some inconsistencies on the Christian world and especially with 
map of d vita tea (fig 26); the Flavian the Church in the eastern provinces, 
date ascribed to the forts of Llwyn-y- Although he does not mention it, a 
Brain and Inveresk (pp 102, 106); suggestive parallel could be drawn 
the use of S. as abbreviation for with the eastern connections Identi- 
Sextus {passim)', the altar on fig 22 fied in the arrangements of the 
from Colijnsplaat lt\. Holland .which church a| , Siichester {Archaeology 
mentions a merchant once thought to cv, 1976); : together, the two strands 
have traded ,at Caistbr-by-Norwich, of evidence may be a pointer to the 
but which Is no longer relevant to origins of Christianity In Britain. 


four centuries of Roman Britain this 
book will be found both useful and 
stimulating; we need a second 
volume, however, to give a fuller 
picture of the contribution of recent 
archaeological discoveries, especially 
in the civilian field. 

A. R. Birley’s Fasti has long been 
in preparation, having been begun 
by Eric Birley about forty years ago; 
its appearance now will surely have 
$pmewliar the same effect on the 
release of knowledge as did the pub- 
lication of The Roman inscriptions of 
Britain a decade and a halt ago. In 
both areas the information could be 
obtained elsewhere, but only at the 
cost of hard work which few were 
likely to contemplate systematically 
knowing that the task was already in 
hand. The Fasti contains (he careers 
(as far as they are known) of all men 
of Senatorial rank known to have 
held office in Britain - that is to say 
governors, iuridici, legionary legates 
and Senatorial tribunes - together 

_r -r 


with those of officials of high eques- 
trian rank - procurators and Beet 
commanders. It excludes imperial 


and procurators, legionary comman- 
ders and so on, for whom their post- 
lug in Britain was only one incident 
; in a long career and for whom 
■ career-inscriptions were', set Mp. in 
. their home- towns .or in other prov- 
ince's. The source-material is ' thus 
• both complex and constantly ex-. 
- pending; attempted histories re qM ire 
; frequent revision. 

Malcolm Todd has written .a very 
readable short history, with, as, he 
says, the needs of students, in mind; 
and he contributes a number of valu- 
able new ideas and perspectives. The . 
plan is a straight historical narrative 
interrupted by only short excursuses 
here and there, specifically on social, 
economic, religious or archaeological 


of legionary strength on p 162. The the results of several re- 

only serious example of tne latter is c f nt studies has been to stress the 
on p 196, where the date has been closely classical and literary character 
spelt out to give the surprising state- the culture of the higher classes In 
ment that about three hundred earth- Roman Britain, a .conclusion at 
works were thrown around the villa gratifying and flattering, 

at Ely,. Glam. This suggests the use normally so taken; in a very 
of n. dictaphone in composition. ’ suggestive paragraph Todd distin- 

SaSSESfS 


\ inU) : urider*tahding of the fifth' century, 

where first ap- j, n d lie leads us through it all with 
plied. But the view ha?; become an ze st . 

uncritical ; a rltcle of faith. It Ik sur- 
prising that. Todd d(d not perceive Thus for a concise • account of 
the inconsistencies in applying] it io events: and developments during the 


freedmen and army officers of eques- 
trian status such as praefecti castror- 
nm or leglonis, auxiliary commanders 
and below, whose careers are In the 
main now. available .in other works. 
In compensation a sensible break has 
been made with the tradition of such 
archives by taking us past the Dio- 
cletinnic reforms so as to include the 
officials bf the last century of Roman 
rule. 

In the sense that /‘history is about 
chaps” it gives us a most valuable 
collection of source-material which 
only a dedicated epigrapher could 
have assembled; but the book is far 
more than this, for Birley has pro- 
vided a number of interpretative dis- 
cussions. on such subjects as the 
Senatorial career, the origins and 
. careers of governors ’ of Britain, 
together with those of other officials, 
as well as on various relevant histor- 
ical problems; these include the’ 
■ military, command in the fourth cen- 
tury and' the dates of. the successive 
divisions of Britain, first into two 
provinces, then into four, add later 


into five. All these arc of the 
greatest interest, being marked by 
very elegant critical scholarship of a 
mature, conservative kind ana they 
for the most part carry conviction. 

What is known of the careers of 
the various governors is of course 
especially revealing in terms or poli- 
cies, since the evidence shows that 
governors of Britain were on the 
whole carefully selected for the tasks 
in view; Birley shows clearly how the 
system worked. The independence ot 
his judgment is most apparent m 
his arguments for starting Agncolas 
governorship in 77 rather than 78 - 
arguments which will require careful 
examination even if at first sight they 
may not appear wholly convincing - 
and in his treatment of two other 
governors, the possibility of whose 
very existence recent writers have 
attempted to undermine. It is greWr 
ing - indeed even amusing - to find 
that after all I. A. Richmond s pro- 
posal of Trlarius Rufinus as the gov- 
ernor fragmentarily attested on tnc 
Reculver stone is not the wild error 
that it has been said to be, and that 
Ulpius Marcellus the younger is 
again restored to potential respecta- 
bility. All in all, the "literary side 
of Romano-British history has been 
• immensely enriched by a book wnicn 
will long remain a quarry for wf 11 ?* 5 
on the province ana for those study- 
ing the workings of Imperial govern- 
ment. # 

The fourth edition of H. H. Scullard Is 
A History of the Roman World 753 to 
146 bc (552pp. Methuen. £12. 0 416 
71480 3) takes account of the 
archaeological discoveries made since 
the publication of the third edition in 
1961. The .first two chapters on the 
foundation of Rome, "Tne Land anu 
its Peoples” and "Regal Rome . 
been largely rewritten and the text nas 
been updated throughout. A discus- 
'’sion of the sources now forms a new 
chapter and the notes and bibliography 
have been revised and expanded, ine 
book contains maps , of the Roman 
world Including plans of .Carthago 
Nova and Carthage;". .. - 
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The assimilation of Britain 


By A. R. Birley 

VETER SALWAY: 

Roman Britain _ . , 

824pp. Cinrendon Press: Oxford 

University Press. £19.50. 

Q |9 821717 X 

Roman Britain and the English Settle- 
ments, by R. G. Collingwood and J. ' 
N. L. Nfyres. the original Volume I 
of the Oxford History of England, 
appeared in 1936. and the revised 
edition of 1937 long remained a stan- 
dard work. Collingwood’s portion, 
Roman Britain (which the work 
under review replaces as Volume 
la), occupied 324 pages, plus sixteen 
in the Bibliography and. allowing it 
about two-thirds of the Index, say 
about 36(1 pages in al) out of 515. 
Peter Snlway cannot help the price 
inflation: Volume I cost 12s 6d in 
1937 (but renders seeking consola- 
tion in his Chapter 10 will find him 
curiously silent on the gigantic 
monctnry inflation of the third cen- 
tury). And increase in length was 
inevitable; as he notes in the pre- 
face, "Collingwood wrote in very 
different circumstances". Indeed, 
Collingwood actually wrote thnt 
“Modern books wholly dealing with 
Roman Britain are not very numer- 
ous", which is certainly no longer so. 
In some ways this has made things 
easier: for example. The Roman in- 
scriptions of Britain, Volume I, pub- 
lished in 1965 under the names of 
Collingwood himself (twenty-two 
years after his death) and of his 
co-adiutor and successor in that pro- 
ject, R. P. Wright, is an indispens- 
able aid. But a vast mass of new 
material, mainly archaeological, has 
appeared, lending, in 1970. to the 
hiving off of Romano-British mutters 
from the Journal of Roman Studies. 
Meanwhile S.S. Frere's substantial 
monograph, Britannia, had already, 
from its first publication in 1967, 
become the standard replacement for 
Collingwood - at the very moment 
when Salway was commissioned to 
wnte an entirely new work rather 
than, as initially intended, to bring 
the original up to date. There are 
now eleven solid volumes of the new 
Journal, also called Britannia, nnd 
scores of other works "wholly deal- 
njg_with Roman Britain" or aspects 

Mr Salway has had to digest It all, 

, le * 5 } U P to 1977, when he more ot 
less closed the ledger, while en- 
aeavourlng, sometimes by the device 
ot lengthy notes at the end of chap- 
u L t0 » ' a ' Ke accou nt of subsequent 
WOr *; In most respects he is thor- 
oughly abreast of recent theories and 
Discoveries. Thus current doubts ab- 
mk Britons were “Belgic" and 
wnen Britain was Celticized are 
handled with a sure touch in Chapter 
_ .Possibility that Hoporius 1 
famous letter of 410 may not have 
rk P . n t0 L t I ie otltes of Britain at all 
(out to those of Brettla, ie, Bruttium 
7 .Calabria), tersely favoured by 
pj L " f; Rivet in the monumental 
r °u2 m ? s °f Roman Britain (with 
Smith, 1979), is cautiously 
in Cha Pter 15; and the 
moliilon of Cunedda as a historical 
P‘ N/ Dumvllle is 
It is sad that Salway was 
H?‘ e re-cast his Appendix IV on 
Cogidubnus in the light of J. E. 
■Midi convincing demonstration 
Chw, * ru , ler was called, on the 
utlchester inscription, not "King 

®.£ ga *°f l " e Emperor in BrL 
Th«l a? 11 Great King of Britain". 
v J .«u rmer was anomalous, the new 
version preposterous but paralleled 
than®* 881 for petty rulers of more 
Oin*i« n ^J ieo P ,e > qudedam civiiates. 

Jnonws's Christianity in Ro- 
x 5*» *7 < l9B1 ) is one o* several 
hiivJ 11 WOrl£ 5 which would doubtless 
fereni)?/ 5 ^ s ?Iway to write dif- 
J N not merely on Cbrist- 
i| . y) had fie been able to consult 

i. •. . *. M . . 

jCdhngwood had four sections (or 
Sa,Wfl y- relieved of the 
Savon !3.|, accommodate an Anglo- 

•ffinSTW 1 *- 1 * able hflve w. 

and analwk * noe between narrative 
wood J s . never easy. Colli ng- 
& r E d his “Book UI"; "Bn- 

T ule ". b « w «n H. 

. : : j : j ® Claudius to Severus, and 


IV. from L'uracalla to Arthur. Sal- 
way sensibly gets the whole sweep of 
narrative history out of the way. 
from Caesar (and what Caesar 
found) to Britain and Gaul around 
ad 501) (Arthur gets summary treat- 
ment, compared with the potted his- 
torical novel which Collingwund cre- 
ated), in his first four sections, 
covering just over 500 pages. The 
blurb stresses that this is “not an 
archaeology of Roman Britain, but a 
history”, yet section V, in five chap- 
ters. is a' valuable and stimulating 
synthesis of well over two hundred 
pages, covering “The assimilation of 
Britain”, historical geography, town 
and country, the economy, religion 
and societv. On the population, 
although characteristically cautious, 
Salway strikingly illustrates the 
changes made to our thinking by 
recent discoveries: “all previous 
ideas nf the density of settlement 
were very much on the low side”. 
Collingwood opted for “n round mil- 
lion” as his guess, Snlway shows n 
preference for u figure four to six 
limes higher and comments on the 
implications. 

On many subjects discussed with 
confident authority by Collingwood, 
there are quite new perspectives, 
well put across here: on continuity 
not least, from British to Roman, 
front Romano-British to Anglo- 
Saxon, there is now some evidence; 
on villas and villages; on relations 
between town and country. An, 
given a memorable separate chapter 
by Collingwood, an artist's son, is, in 
view of the emphasis on history 
rather than archaeology, excluded 
from special treatment; a wise deci- 
sion, no doubt, in any case, when 
the classic exposition by J. M. C. 


of tmich. The division uf Dacia is 
still uiUihii(i-d (<> Antoninus Pius, 
alihi mgh since I % I I ludriun is 
known to have been responsible. 
Bonosus, a shadowy third -century 
usurper, is still included for his 
’’British father”, although the bogus 
parent's alleged profession (school- 
master) is omitted: this fantasy of 
the Histnria Augusta did not deserve 
a revived existence after the labours 
of Sir Ronald Symc and others. Sal- 
way devotes more space to the back- 
ground of another usurper, the more 
important fourth-century rival of 
Constantius II. Magnentius. Why not 
discuss Zonaras’ statement that ft* 
had a British father, for which there 
is some not obviously contaminated 
support, which adds a Frankish 
mother and a birthplace at Amiens? 
This would have helped to explain 
why his overthrow led to such a 
bloody purge in Britain. 

Recourse to, and citation of, the 
various indispensable aids such ns 
the Renl-encyclopildie, the Prosopo- 
graphia Imperil Romani, H. G . 
Pflaum’s Carridres Procuratoricnntx , 
and the Prosopographv of the Later 
Roman Empire Dy Jones, Martin- 
dale, and Morris, would have been 
economical, easy, salutary, und help- 
ful to the reader. As it is, some may 
be baffled, for example, to find as 
sole justification for tne view that M 
Maenius Agrippn was “possibly 
simultaneously” prefect of the British 
fleet and procurator of the province 
“under Antoninus Pius" a footnote 


reading “See note to CfL VII, 379", 
where Hiibner. in 1873. quoted 
Agrippa’s career inscription found in 
Italy, from Orelli - republished in 
Cil. XI, hv Dessau in //..S’, discussed 
at length by I'Dauni us his no 120; 
CIL VII 379 is of course reproduced 
as Rllt 823 by Cullingwnnd and 
Wriglu, with some bibliography. Or 
again, Mr Salway boldly writes ol 
Maximum making his praetorian pre- 
fect Constantins x Caesar, with no 
him that Constantius’ prefecture was 
only a conjecture of Otto Secck, 
long ago abandoned; instead he 
launches into a discussion of (lie sig- 
nificance of the office. 

Some digressions of this kind 
could have been pruned, valuable 
though it is thin in a book that will 
be read by many non -specialists in 
clussicul antiquity explanations of 
Romun politics and society abound. 
Snlway includes a good many lengthy 
verbatim citations from a host ol 
modern writers, chief among them 
A. H. M. Jones. Ibis' lias its merits, 
but it nrakes a long book even lon- 
ger. So too does his schulurly dubi ra- 
tion: "the vexed question . . . one ol 
those controversies ... I personally 
still favour the view ... I agree with 


gree witn 

others . . . not in (he least likely . . . 
we may guess . . . without the preci- 
sion ot exact cpigraphic or literary 
evideace . . . particularly liable to 
rapid reassessment ... But caution 
must remain”, all from one para- 
graph (on the litus Saxonicum) - 
could he not have been bolder or al 


least mure concise? As early as p 2U2 
he pleads luck of space “to list ami 
discuss nil the evidence, which for a 
period so hotly discussed Jthe later 
second century j among scholars 
ought real I v to bc presented”. In- 
stead he relies, in that case, on the 
admirable Hadrian's Wail (1976) by 
D. J. Breeze and B. Dobson. But it 
would have been handy and instruc- 
tive to have (he evidence presented. 

Is it this sort of thing - of which 
Wheeler complained when reviewing 
Collingwood - that feeds the “cu- 
rious prejudice" referred to earlier, 
prejudice among “muinstream” 
ancient historians, perhaps, notor- 
iously - excessively, as Keith Hop- 
kins has urged - prone to elevate the 
ancient sources "to the level of 
sacred texts"? II would be unfair to 
reproach Salway further on this 
score. He has been constrained, as 
far ns his schcdarly apparatus and 
annotation are concerned, by the 
I ini its of the Oxford History style. 
His hedging may at times He over- 
done. hut the field has become 
rather a jungle, anil “the innocent 
student”, who. Wheeler feared, 
"may not know with what voice his 
nuthor speaks" when reading Col- 
lingwood, will emerge after reading 
Snlway, exhausted and battered, but 
no longer innocent. 

Mr Snlway may rest on his laurels, 
unless, as with RBES, the Press in- 
vite him to tnakc an almost instant 
revision. 


the classic exposition by J. M. C. 
Toynbee is available. Salway laments 
in his Bibliography the lack of “an 
up-to-date monograph on the army in 
Britain". He might usefully have 
gathered together and supplemented 
his various sections in a separate 
chapter. But P. A. Holder's The 
Roman Army in Britain . to appear 
shortly, will supply this gap. 

Collingwood was the undisputed 
lender ol Romano-British studies in 
the intcr-war years, even being 
known (affectionately) as Puce to 
some of his disciples. In the Oxford 
History, “his feet are on the mantle- 
piece, he enjoys himself, and his 
reader with him”, as Mortimer 
Wheeler put it; but, he added, the 
method was dangerous for "the inno- 
cent student". Much of the book 
indeed is close to historical Fiction, 
"great fun. but liable to shock the 
pedant ". Times have changed, the 
field is more crowded, and Salway is 
well aware of the intense debates, 
sometimes rivalries, within it. He 
also refers defensively to “n curious 
prejudice against Romano-British 
studies” by those outside, as if these 
studies ’’were in some way not quite 
intellectually respectable.” Perhaps 
Collingwood had something to do 
with tnis. His “predecessor Haver- 
field was Camden Professor of 
Ancient History; Collingwood was 
an academic in a quite di fferent 
field, who was to become Waynflete 
Professor of Metaphysical Philoso- 
phy. In a sense, he was an amateur 
archaeologist with a special interest 
in Roman Britain. Thereby perhaps 
the subject was divorced, or at least 
separated, from the mainstream of 
ancient history and archaeology, at 
Oxford if not elsewhere. We are told 
on Ihe dustjacket that Salwev "takes 
a relatively detached view of current 
scholarly controversy", and he him- 
self stresses that "there is no agree- 
ment on many major issues and . . , 
no possibility that ' all aspects of the 
subject can ever again be compre- 
hended by one historian". 

He certainly has the right back- 
ground to make the attempt: classics 
at Cambridge in the days of A.H.M. 
Jones: research In Germany and at 
Newcastle and a first book on a 
mural theme; the editing of Sir Ian 
Richmond's papers l published in 
1969); ; participation ,in the Fenland 
project (published in 1970), on all of 
which he naturally draws heavily, 
and, more recently, work with the 
Open University,, through which he 
has helped to make this subject more 
Widely accessible, But he seems to 
regard 0 himself 0s , something bf a 
lone wolf, and In some cases his 
detachment has put him! slightly out 


Marking the days 


By J. A. North 

H. II. SCULLARD: 

Festivals and Ceremonies of the 
Roman Republic 

288pp. Thames and Hudson. £12. 

0 500 40041 5 

The religious festivals of (he ancient 
Romans may seem a rather narrow 
subject for a bodk in a scries which 
is aimed nt the general reader as well 
as the student. They have a special 
importance for the real devotee of 
Roman Religion or for those who try 
to compare it with other religious 
systems; but, apart from seekers af- 
ter enlightenment about the role of 
the Luperpalia in Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar, neither the general 
reader nor those who want an Intro- 
ductory book on Roman paganism 
will find what they need in these 
pages. In fact, however, it is one of 
the strengths of the "Aspects of 
Greek and Roman Life” series of 
which the author has been the gener- 
al editor from the beginning, that it 
can find room for the particular as 
well as for the broad survey; what 
H. H. Scullard has given us is an 
excellent reference-book on the day- 
to-day events of the Roman calen- 
dar. It shares the merits of his other 
works, familiar to every student of 
Roman history front his' very first 
introduction to the subject onwards: 
his books offer lucid analysis of the 
basic facts, combined with notes and 
references which convey a sense of 
the problems and progress of re- 
search, and of the excitements and 
opportunities of new discoveries. 

Roman Festivals and Ceremonies 
has a famous predecessor in W. 
Warde Fowler’s Roman Festivals, 
first published in 1699; this provides 
Scullard with his avowed model for 
the format, and his main purpose is. 
to update it in the light of the fuller 
and more sophisticated editions ‘of 
the inscriptions on which the subject 
is based, of pew archaeological dis- 
coveries and of, a great weight of 
research on admittedly inadequate 
evidence. He departs from the model - 
In adding i accounts of other ceremo- 
nials (the triumph, public funerals 
and the ritual of . public meetings), 
and in concentrating his attention on 
the period of 1 Cicero and Caesar 
rather than on the remote past of 
King Nubia .and King Tnrquin. This 
is a sensible decision because it is 
only in the later republic that there 


is any hope of understanding how 
the system worked and how it re- 
lated to the needs of Roman society: 
the only trouble is that ninny of the 
fcstivuls, though still celebrated in 
due form, were already thoroughly 
obscure to the Romans ot Cicero's 
day, so that Any commentator is 
necessarily drawn into speculation 
about llieir original meaning. It is 
never easy in religious history to 
sepnrate the past from the present; 
least of all in Rome, where the sig- 
nificance of ritual was often con- 
ceived in terms of specific past 
events. 

For- Wnrde Fowler, on the other 
hand, interest in the remote past was 
central to the purpose of his book. 
He was writing very much In the 
light of the "discoveries” of contem- 
porary anthropology, especially of 
the . work of Tylor, Frazer and 
Robertson Smith, which seemed to 
offer him a secure evolutionary mod- 
el, into which he thought he could fit 
Roman religious experience; he also 
had a new and crucial clue in 
Mommsen’s observation that the sur- 
viving copies of the calendar of the 
first century ad contained. (written in 
capital letters) the nucleus of a much 
earlier calendar, perhaps dating from 
the sixth century hc. As he saw it, 
the Romans of the period of their 
early calendar were just emerging 
from the animistic, pre-deist ic poase 
and were only in the process of 
evolving the conception of specific 
gods and goddesses; this develop- 
ment was never fully completed be- 
cause of the conservatism and ritual- 
ism of the powerful priestly author- 
ities. So, the Romans provided a 
unique -example of: the evolutionary 
scheme in action, but frozen at a 
particular point' of its development, 
nalf-way between animism and the , 
worship of deities. The annual festiv- 
als played 1 an important part in his 
theory, because. In many of them the 
role played by the gods is obscure or 
debatable; in some cases the. later 
Romans; themselves argued ' about 
which was fhe god of a particular 
festival.. 

The theory has had great influence 
on subsequent work, though it would 
not be. easy today tg finer anthropo- 
logists., to support Its theoretical 
basis. Scullard is still in general per- 
suaded of its validity; he examines 
criticisms of the position, but decides 
that a "primitivist” position is a 
reasonable choice ana goes on- to 
say: 1 "Some primitive ideas, obviously 
survive into later times, but oh the 


whole the Ramans freed themselves 
from the cruder manifestations of 
magic and taboo, to some exlent 
deliberately." It is very doubtful 
whether this is any thing, more than 
the imposition of :i preconceived no- 
tion. based on the assumption lhal 
what the nuthor thinks “primitive” 
must be cnrly and what lie thinks 
“rational’’ must be luter. As n matter 
of fact, magic in particular seems, as 
far as our evidence goes, to have 
become more prominent and impor- 
tant in Inter Romo than it hnd been 
in early times. While if "primitive” 
elements arc in question, the custom 
of the public burial alive of human 
victims, in the attempt to avert disas- 
ters, seems to have been a new in- 
vention in the middle republic. The 
fact seems to lie that Roman pagan- 
ism contained al all periods a mix- 
ture of elements co-existing, which 
under the evolutionary scheme ought 
to belong to quite different periods. 
We have therefore no warrant for 
saying that where we find a particu- 
lar practice “ magical” it must neces- 
sarily be cnrly. 

It is n pily too that Scul lard’s com- 
mitment to this view has led him to 
underrate the work of the French 
indo-Europeanist Georges Dumlzil. 
Scullard may well be right; nnd he is 
certalnlv not alone, In rejecting 
DumdzO's theories about the social 
and mythical structures common to 
alt Indo-European societies; but the 
value of his discussions of individual 
ceremonies and festivals does not de- 
pend on accepting the total "ideolo- 
gy of the Indo-Europeans” and in 
tnis area there ought to be more 
reference to this innovatory work, at 
least to enable' the reader to judge 
for himself. 


These criticises , important in prin- 
ciple, hardly detract From the prac- 
tical Value of the book, which admir- 


ably. fulfils its purpose of offering a 
detailed description of what went on 
in the main ceremonies and rituals of 
the Roman year. But perhaps a sim- 
pler reference-book would have re- 
sulted if Scullard had concentrated 
on the rituals which are prominent in 
the late republic and not followed 
-the whole calendar day by day. 
There would have been a consider- . 
able loss (o the specialist; but he- 
could have avoided the rather weak 
three-fold structure (Introduction; 
cycle of festivals: other ceremonies). 
According to (He . neglected Durmfzil. 
a, triadic structure is biiried deep in 
the Indo-European soul; in this case 
it might , have been belter to resist 
the iemotation. 
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The Geist in the Greek Zeiten 


Hy Paul (.arlk'd^o 

I’.UH til. IS V. 

'I In- lllrlli iif 1 1 ml: Llrill/iitiuii 
1 r.tiislali-il l«\ Ins llrwiri Lcviluu- 

2(Wpp. 32 plate*. U 

o xsi.i;. v\ .1 


Orbix I'liMisfiim* havr dime well in 
uni tins mi ulil'ietl J-nufisli 

wi-.imi Hi ,i it hi 1: (•ii.jiiiiilK pub- 
lished in ( a*c!i in Jim Mi'. 1 

Mini's il.iiui ill at lljc pcnoil IUmIwI 
is iicjufally iml.uiiili.il " will liaiitlv 
tvasli. ( ininirni! milv hooks published 
ill JiiiL'Iisli. *«■ liml llial no less tli.m 
si*v«*n have ;i|>|n'iiial on snmr m all 
as|H*ils i»l llli* liisluJV nl | Ur- classic a I 
G/Cin- in llli |i;i>l Joe tears aJmit . 
Nur linu* all tliese honks been anih'il 
solely a! a e» Me lie ol nunk'inii* sjie* 
dnlislv So I lie: publication of llie 
ftirtli a t threk r ieili:oii>»i |>n nii|t|s 
two t|Lii'Miiiiis: whv i his curium lav 
einai imi with early historical Greece'? 
anil lines III is late.M iiiaililestsilion ol 
il fit he i in lc I Miinethinp sigiiilicunlly 
novel in inclliml anti tune I unions oi 
ease l la* burden o| possibly hen nisei I 
pupils ami k-iichc is? 

‘Jin* lir.st ol these is hy far (lie 
h.m let to answer vatisl’aclniily. t in 
nnl everyone will finitely accept llu* 
pi oviif alive ihesis ol A min my Snoil- 
grass's Archaic Ureece. tlial the 
peiitnl f i mil ah' ml WM) to 5»Vi m is 
ilk* most iinportimi in all aneienl 
Creek history. 'I here is. m» ilonht. n 
great I'ascinaiion in dialling llie iise 
ol the Greek polls r'eily-Male" is ii 
misleading 1 1 mishit ion) and the in- 
veiilitm of polities: in tracing the 
steps of Oicvk traders and emigrants 
who distributed Hellenic ideas mid 
an i facts all 1011 ml (lie Mediterranean 
basin and beyond. and in disentang- 
ling (lie imiltinaiinnal .strands ol 


A 1 1 ll-ilv tired: uaj.il ill J i [■' i .iinie. 
and .pvtlil.ime iliijinn Net ill-* 
period remain.. Iiel- -m i-jia| ’Ine.ill'. 
'■iv.il- me. ■•vi \ poiijlv <liiLiiiiii-iiIc--i 
Hide i'd. and I -a i -.perl dial I Is sill (fill 
allr.kiion owe*- Hindi to llu- ••mu, 
iviiniiff'i pi,’ inaamln iJ sjinhoili'- -Li ul 
m ii nc 1 1 line [o I'-ciu-dorn with die i:l"iv 
i liar was i hi-.sk.il <in«c»-. 

On t!ie oilier Icmd. snick -minded 
emiceiili.ilioii on pic-i'l.isMinl Greece 
can li.ive a in.ijoi <i-i.-M.iiv. as Simil- 
grass above all has ilUl»ti,tled. \ll 
pi nodi/ation of human hi . lory is a 
mallei piimaiil) --I cunti-iitiuii and 
ionic nie lice, [tul some peiinds seem 
mole than just lignu-nts ol tnitmed 
selml.il 1 v imagination'., and their 
labels appeal eoi respond inidy to cap- 
rine the t iriyl ol leal / tilcti ■ Two 
si n-Ji peiiod*.. il ha 1 - I veil widely 
.igneil. -lie the Anli.iic" and "< las- 
su-;d“ fins ol ain-ieill (iievef. | ■luie'* 
tualed l«v I Ilf JVlsian Wais ol -INH- 
•I7‘). fn 1 1 is iffeni hook. linWfvei. 
Snodgi.iss has systematically qliciitd 
I he ii Ileal ivoliHloll.il V pc isprctive 
hnili inlo this Inssili/cvl leiiiiiilologv 
and shown icason to dnnhl whotllfl 
I he IVr-iail Wais arc a iiatin.il piliu- 
liiatinn-iiiaik between historical 
epochs. 

Pawl Oliva was not in n position 
to take the measure of Snodgrass's 
coiilnl'iilion. Nor eolild lie prolit 
hum Oswyn Murray's tun lx (invir 
oi i lie* latest editions id .John Ho;u li- 
man's fhe (i recks t)\'ersen\ anil 
Moses I'm ley's Jiiiify lircccc. Il is 
therefore a 'tribute to his shortish 
lunik to say that it was imt entirely 
superseded heh ne il was puhlislietf. 
This is due mainly to iis comprehen- 
sive M’ope. hut also to its sdiolaily 
sobriety and elaiilv of exposition. It 
cannot in all fairness he said in he 
shot tin digit with penetrating oiigi- 
nalily. hui for harassed teachers and 
st a denis who iciiwTc a lelialile guide 
to the iiiniii pronlems dial may he a 
positive leeomiiiL-mlalioii 


|ir Mhv.i. v. Im is - it l.o. Iiv I to ilk' 
( /icho-,lo , ..it .V .nli-in v ol V lilies’- 
.nl- 1 lecture it t hail- • I 'mur at*, in 
I'laCiic. is .mi- -in: the Ir.i'lilii' .ills i«* HI 

hl-.loii.nr. in In* II'. '.'idi all 

iiilpiessiVi* h-.l "I j>nh|k.itio|is 

stick hmi! had. "\--r iwuilv-tr.e 
Veals, lie is a. iini-li al In -rue m the 
['•nin-iraa ->l die Kmii.111 l.inpiii a*. 
he o in llelli-nisiii iiriece h> an 
I .iielish-sjii ,ij me readership lie will 
pci haps lie I -c si known loi Ins |or- 
imdahly learned social Instorv id 
Spaita. which appealed in ri.iiiskilion 
a ilec.idc .il’o lint his i|iialilie ilions 
Im wrilinc ilk- prcscin -.ynlhesis also 
iuclude a Still- page study ot early 
Check tyranny and .1 series ol ai ti- 
des on the refoi mist Athenian la\v- 
givci Solmi. 

'(lie hook opens with a iliaplei on 
piehisloric (iieece lioin die 
Neolithic in ilk /cnith ot liion/e 
Aye 1 ivili/.ituvit. A lalliei ctiule ilit- 
liisiniiisiii will not ciinnneiid itself to 
the cnin-nlly lashimiahlf “ imle pen - 
1 lout imviition" school n| prchislni- 
imrs. anil the 1 itiivii»n of the Min- 
unn mid Myccnaciin palncfs ns 
ivdisiriinitivc centres is not hilly 
In ought mu. [tul a fail measure ol 
support can Iv expelled Im die tra- 
ditional view that Mycenaean etvi* 
h/iilion Mleeiinilvd to "haiharian" 
attacks from without: and it is pat* 
liculiirty in ie resting to find a Czech 
scholar having no tmek with any 
elass-stmugle theory nf Mycenaean 
e« illiipsu. 

Hie ensuing Dark Age" is com- 
pele nil v handled, (liougli the fact 
that this is also the Rally Iron Age 
in al least the more advanced pails 
of die Cheek world is rather masked 
beneath die Mat sidlcment that "met- 
nl -working also made great pro 
gross". But this flaw is compensated 
for by n lively discussion i>r the ori- 
gins of the Greek alphabet. This is 
rich I lu Iv dciivcd. not from die 


I'll- n.n iu .in iiuii-vik-.ilie sign sssie-m. 
hui Mom tlk- A 1 . 1111 . 1 i 1 alphalvt id 
.With Svii.i which did sumeimies 
einpl-'v ml*/!-, tm vowels. I would 
li.ise wvki-med Mime explicit de- 
siripiioii of the "newly tmnid evi- 
deike" on which this .litmclive view 
is based. Alsu, any Inline ireniniciit 
- -I die i-k-u-nih to ninili cent 11 lies u< 
will fia \ 0 to take account ol recent 
Ihilish find-, at I. elk. iii'li mi Liul'-na 
which reinuiii us salniarily that dark- 
ness is in the eve of die beholder. 

llu- meat o| the hook is contained 
m die iem. lining tmir chapters. In his 
discussion ot Archaic Knartu. Oliva is 
back on home ground, and midei- 
graduate readers m particular will 
appreciate the clear suinmaries given 
hcie id issues handled al ureal length 
and with dnimiiugly hill hihlio 
graphical appai atus in his earlier 
nook, llu- emphasis is again oil so- 
cial histmy. and the Helms me prop- 
el ly inhodiiced al die oulset ol thc 
disuissimi. Hut I missed a reference 
to instil 11 tioiialj/ed pcdei.isly in Spai- 
ta tSpaitans below die- age of thirty 
did not send their “Iriends" to mar- 
ket. as Oliva liiisleadmglv rcpoits the 
lelevaill [sissage of Plulureh, bill 
rather their kinsmen and male lov- 
ers): ami the same omission occurs 
ill the account "I Dorian Crete*, 
which is rightly treated in (lie same 
chapter as 'Sparta. 

The fourth chapter is in some ways 
die best, not least for its stress on 
the iiiiituul causal relationship be- 
tween the process of /Wfr- forma i ion 
and the movement of overse*ns sell le- 
nient imiptlv (blit probably inerndic- 
ablyt known as "colonization”. This 
causal link is best seen in the pi ti- 
gress or urbunizaliun. Here the colo- 
nial It ai nda 1 ions showed the way to 
llieir moiher-cilies, as Claude Rernrtl 
lias recently demonstrated most 
vividly in the ease* of Euboinn [*iei- 
iia. (.iliva's positions mi llie vexed 


«|licstions o| the lel.itlon Ivlv.ccu 
I mde and C"lonizali"ii and lire mcr- 
all chaiaeler ot ce-on-nnk icaliiies m 
Areh.iie- Gieeev lire balailecd .u,J 
eauiimis. 1 hough his datis iu t \\ K 
liisi coinages ol f.'mimh. Mileius .m.| 
hpliesw*. are unaccept.il >ly high. 

In liis chapter mi the political and 
social history of Alliens ( )|i*. ;■ 
addresses Iiimsell to the mils AkIuk 
G ieek stale tor whose mierii.il ev.>|u- 
umi there is reasniuihly lull t vi- 
ileuee. Omlroveisy aM'mnds. ;m»i 
not nil will agree' dial Uliv.i has 
adopted the most likely interpreta- 
tion of such slippery matters a«. die 
alioniihi lit s ot land and the status ..( 
the ht'kh’inorx. More culpably, 
perhaps, he does imt specify die 
potentially revolutionary siguitic-anci 
of Solon's granting the puorc-i At lie- 
niaiis access lo Ids new Assunhlv 
a ml Court "I Appeal (peiliaps it sv.e 
now that votes were first counted at 
Alliens, and die principle of mu: 
man-one vole iniioduceil)*. iut d-i-i 
lie link llie uholilimi ol debt bondage 
by Solon to die grnwili ol ch.iiii-1 
slavery in Aitikn (lining tin* sixth 
century. 

Oliva does, however, integrate the 
hisioty of Athenian art with the his- 
tory of Athens's political, social mnl 
economic development. This inte- 
grated approach informs his fni.il 
chapter, where (he iise of perii-n.il 
lyric poetry is connected to the 
evolution ot the polis and the col- 
onization movement, and frccduni 
within the fnunework of the /m/n i* 
rightly seen as crucial for die adv- 
ances’ in theoretical speculation made 
by Greek thinkers over their 0 ricni. 1 l 
predecessors. In this intellectual con- 
text nt least, but perhaps in thir 
context alone, we tuny agree dial the 
Persian Wars are "rightly regarded 
as the turning point between tin 
archaic and the classical periods ol 
Greek hisloiv'*. 


The members for defence 
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JACK CARtill.l.: 

The Second Alhcniun l.tugiiv 
Umpire or Klee Alliance'.’ 

215pp. University of Culihnnin I’ress. 
L17.25. 

L» 5211 (WCluy 4 

Mil. I'lADLS ». tlAT/.OPOUlOS and 
LOUISA b, LOUKOI'OUI.OS (KdltuoU: 

Philip or MHcedon 

254pp. Heincniami Ediieatiomil. C21. 
1) 435 3M4d 0 


I'he first half ol the (oimh century 
lit has become ;i favourite i|U.iirying- 
gnunnl (01 young Am eric, m schnlnrs. 
ami Car gill has devoted his nttciiiinn 
lo the Second Alhcniun Teague, on 
which ilieic has been no book in 
English since the one with which 
F. J [. Marshall won the Tliirlxvall 
Pri/c in I ‘105. 

Thu history of the Second longue 
has not been transformed by new 
evidence to any thing like the same 
extent as the history of the Delian 
League; there im; no fourth-century 
Tribute Lists. Tlic- texts uf sonic in- 
scriptions have been improved hy 
S. Accame. and 11 little material is 
rmuUblv now that wi» not uvailablc 
to Mat shall, hilt the gains arc not 

S rcnt. Jack Cargill has re-examined 
ic most important of the inscrip- 
tions. the prospectus of the Lcngnt* 
Land publishes ns his frontispiece mi 
unhelpfully small facsimile): he finds 
that in the large erasure Accnnic's 
Tecoivaniviton owed more to im- 
agination 1 hmi to the marks on the 
stone; he confirms that the restora- 
tion of Cureyrn in the list of mem- 
ber. is impossible nnd that the res- 
toration nf Jason (in the small era- 
sure) is tin wart anted; otherwise he 
suggests only one small modi fie: ition 
ot the text tn the Corpus. 

As the sub-title indicates, the lxiok 
is not c general history of the 
League (though an outline U given nl 
the end) but an essay in interpreta- 
tion. Fur Marshal) there were sinister 
, signs evtn in : llie*. first deeaije of the 


League: and when it was no longer had defeated Sparta a l l.eiiclra; 11 ml 
necessary to light against Sparta it is odd that a passage which Cargill 
Athens tried lo Cornell llie League is still willing to accept us a reference 
into an empire, ns she had converted to the King's Peace was deleted from 
the Delian League into an empire the prospectus (tour years after 
when il was no’ longer necessary to Lcuetra, he believes), vet the pass- 
fight against Persia. Cargill believes age which identified Sparta as die 
dint Athens find genuinely .learned League’s enemy was allowed to 
from her earlier mistakes, gave snffi- stand. Ficliiing ‘on behalf nf Sparin' 
tieni unaianiL-es to the members ol in the f'clopniinttc toukl hanlly 
the new League, and never Iried to appeal 10 the memheis of lire 
convert il into an empiie; members League: and Athens's attempt to re- 
xvhn delected from the League did so cover old possessions in the north 
not because of Athenian oppression Aegean, and her loundntiuu of dor- 
hut because ot their own ambitions nellies, did represent a change of 
or external pressure. .altitude from thm proclaimed at the 

Names wetc added to Hie list ol creation nf 1 lie League, and were 
members on various, occasions in the hnutul to alarm the members- even 
first few years of the League's exist ' vhllc l| ie promises made to them 
cnee, but never thereafter; with one remained unbroken, 
exception, the sending of garrisons The s uuus of Corcyra remains 
uno Athenian officers to command m-uhL-malic. Cargill eoirectly rejects 


them, promises which weie made in [ icr restoration in llie inscribed list of 
tile prospectus are not known lo members, and argues that the in- 
hnve been broken to members who scribed decree orJcring the enrolling 
appear in the list. Cm in isons some- ,,f Corcyra nnd others in the League 
times proved 10 he in the interests ol was foMowcd hv a change of mind in 

the members and it was uppuicntlv Cotvyru. Another inscription, un- 

deeidetl thm they enuld be sent with jaicd, eives the terms of an alliance 
the approval ol llie council of allies; between Athens and Corcyra in 
provisions for the ( 1:1 usfer of lavvsu its which Corcyra undertakes not to 
., n ?. hdis to Athens aie "nieto de- make peace “withoui Alliens and the 

liuls in the context ot a genemlly m!lss 0 f t he allies, and otherwise to 


mild settlement utter revolt. net according to the rcsolutmnx ot 

It may be true (lint no state joined the allies". For Cargill Corcyra is the 
the League, in the sense of becoming first instance of a suite which did not 
entitled to w vote in the council ol join the League but became an ally 
allies, after the ending of add it ions of Athens and the League; hut the 
lo llie published list of members, hist clause seems to imply niemher- 
l ho ugh Cargill overlooks the cleat ship, and it may yet be that whut 
evidence that the Thratian prince needs to be explained is Covey ra’s 
Cersobleptes tried to join the League absence from the list as preserved. 

^ under lie ^et SET & L ^SL 

gj? K Kgie^ 

S «?f AtlSs Th-,fnit,heHdn m ^[mronea. lntcrest in Si - h» 

' , t K i T P been siiiniiiutcU by the discovery ot 

!!r .m.'S* b v h 11 , f, i ra l »>w rich tombs m Vergina. and Mil- 

m L ' TC ,Sp li Cl r* S h S d Hatzopoulus and Louisa 

E h-rh hw ' ! 1 I?. * al l l-oukopotilos present in their hook 

p ^ n ,i ' n J - L ' P, ,ht not only a sitpcih collection of 

^ a’n ° ,H photographs hui a series of studies 

^ ^ lading scholars who have 

A League formed lo resist Sparta academic libraries ns well ns on 
ceased i«.» he necessary after Thebes philhellenes' coffee- tables. 


Sir Robert Miner (I5KK-I«i53) of 
East Sutton Park. Kent: where- 
abouts of any letters, diaries, etc, 
of Sir Robert or his wife. Anne 
lleton. 

Margaret J. M. Ezell. 
Girton College, Cambridge CD 3 
(UCi. 

AJ/i/./Je Eiw ii/itl fhily (is>4i>45); 
poetry, prose, sketches uml diary 
extracts produced in these theatres 
ilu ring the Second World War 
sought for publication in forthcom- 
ing collection. From Oasis into Ita- 
ly, to be produced in collaboration 
with the Imperial War Museum, 
which with tnc assent of the au- 
thors, will retain MSS for its 
archives. Contributions should he 
submitted to the editors m the 

address hcluW. 

Victor Selwyn. 

The Salamander Oasis Trust, l 
Temple Chambers, Temple 
Avenue, London EC4 3EP. 

Oral history, we have been usked by 
Methuen's to write <1 book on the 
practice of interviewing people 
eminent in their respective fields 
(“elite" oral history), and would 
be grateful to hear from anybody 
with experience, either of inter- 
viewing such figures us imri of 
their research or of establishing an 
archive uf this type of material. 

Anthony Seldom 
Joanna Pnpworlh. 

I Florence Villas. Nolmcstlale 
Road. London No. 

Licurcriiiiif George P/tifpoHs RN 
(JKI4-45). son of Henry Philpotls, 
Bishop of Exeter front 1830 to 
IKtih: any letters, juurnnls, or in- 
ftrrimition, especially of his early 
life: for a biography. 

P. M. Pettit 

319 East Coast Road, Mairaugi 
Bay, Auckland 10, New Zealand. 

Charlotte Ahriix Semi (1X58-1931): 
first woman Wrangler of the Cam- 
bridge Tripos exums in I MU, vice- 
president of the American Mai lie - 
matical Society in 1905, head of 


the Bryn Mawr Mathematical De- 
partment in Pennsylvania. 1885- 
1925. Addresses sought ”f bei 

nephews, William Somerville Scat! 
or Angas Exley Senlt, or of 01 licrb 
who nuclit have her personal cu- 
respontfenee: for editing and a 
biography. 

Patricia C. Kenschall. 

5(> Ciordonliursl Avenue , U|X)'cr 
Montclair, New Jersey 07043, 
USA. 

Dnvhl Scott, Agent to tlte Govcnior- 
Gcnernl and Commissioner nl 
Assam. 182.3-3J, and nephew nl 
David Scott the elder. Chairman 
of the Conn of Directors pi the 
East India Company: wheitalHnits 
of liis personal correspondence nr 
private papers; for a study of l| ) 1 ’ 
eurly days of British rule m 
Assam. 

J. P. L. Ciwynn. 

65 South Hill Road. Bromley. 
Kent BR2 ORW. 

Margaret Amic Sewell: any informa- 
tion, personal or professional', tor 
purposes of research into the on- 
gins of social-work training m •” 1 ' 
lain. 

Baibnru Symons. 

School of Social Work. Uni- 
versity College, Cardiff. - ,7 J-“V 
belt Rond. Cardiff, Sotilh 
Glamorgan. 

Una Mars, vi (1905-05): Jamaican 
puet and plav wright, first editor u 
Caribbean Voices, feminist. «<J* 1 > 
worker and secretary ol 1 1>‘ "■ 
Selassie. I would appreciate hear- 
ing from anyone who may 
known her; for a research sliw>- 

Erika Sinilowitz. 

15 Oakley Rond. London Nl. 

A. R- RtulcUffe-nrown P i <»^ i c r| r . S1 ^! 

anthropologist: personal and p 
fessionnl reminiscences sought 
a biography. 

p. A. Dnriaher. 

St Mary’s College, Janies C 00 V 
University, Douglas 4hii. 
Queensland. Australia. 
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'I he historian, like llie larmer is 
never satisfied with the weather. Eillici 
(here is too hide evidence and his 
theories will iuu grow, or there is too 
nuikh. and it lies an-miri in stagnani 
pools rotting the routs uf hi.s (lieu lies 
,ind c.iusing" miklew in llie ears. On 
the whole the Greek historian is more 
prone in conditions of drought than 
lluoil, and lie grows his crops ueeord- 
ingly. dry and thin on the stony 
ground of chronology ami political 
history. Those who have tilled the 
fields of Plieidon of Argos, nr hui- 
vested on the Lelantine Plain, or 
drunk the acid vintage of the* Ionian 
Revolt, will know what 1 mean. 
When we do come nemss evidence, 
wc refuse to believe it. ot deny that it 
is history. Such at least arc thoughts 
provoked hy considering the subject I 
utter for discussion. 

For it is a simple if unrecognized 
fad lluit of all the Greek social in* 
slit ul iut is known to as. more evidence 
exists tor the syniposit.m than for any 
other; hut no one has yet stopped to 
ask whv this should be sn. or tried to 
order this material into an account of 
the Greek syinposivn in history. We 
nmy contrast the work of modern 
historians on the ale-houses of the 
seventeenth century or Victorian atti- 
tudes to drink. What l wish to do 
here is to outline the plan of a hook 
on the syinnosimi. or rutlici the mere 
pari of a book, for no one person 
could presume to know all the mate- 
rial available (nr such a study. 1 am a 
historian, and will therefore leave on 
one side the study of the influence ol 
the sxmposimi on literature and on 
art, except for a few passing remarks. 

For let no one underestimate llie 
size* of the problem. It would be easy 
enough to sav that the extent of mir 
evidence for the synif union is due to 
one inun. It is trite that our collec- 
tions of fragments of the historians, 
ine lync and comic poets, and even 
the Philos* .pliers are stuffed with 
ijuoifiiuins from that longest synipo- 
Jhvi of all, which took place in Rome 
w the early third ccmurv. and was u> 
corded by the Greek ' sophist from 
N.iULfatis m Egypt. Atlicnaeus. The 
tvipw.Mf././rixirti' is Kie hugest single 
storehouse ol quotations front Greek 
authors, and inevitably imparts a 
sjmpotic flnvoiii to whole ateas ol 
culture, But Athenuens was 
", lhc .htM or the last lo regnnl llie 
sywosinii ns the organizing principle 
... G fce k life: mul the evidence n| 
literature and of art supports his 
view, as we shall see. 

In the course of Greek history, like 
any living social form, the symjiosioit 
many transformations. 
Vf1 at I shall do is to sketch the more 
important of these transformations. 

nT 1 s , u of historical 

periCHjs (no social phenomenon has 
l enods m this sense), but as histori- 
nrills exhibiting certainly a dc- 
hTit i leiU n progiessivin m time. 
s ..‘. al 140 overlapping and coexisting in 
juch a W ay ihut it ts safer to talk ab- 
HicLi l ! nc ‘ lons nr m °tlels rather than 
l Vpes of human activity. 1 
*jni to sugg est both the inter- 
intionships of the various sympotic 
anifestations and the distinctiveness 
mai-n ,S emra * phenomenon, which 
laws the symposion in my view a 
? ch Hr,nctcristic of Greek eul- 
,h^ rtnd SOt; iety. In order therefore 
tun . cute 8ories shall not he taken 
chm„!fi ri °- US V or n, y Periods too 
d&r Ug,Cariy< 1 ha ^ ordered mv 
“'SCourse sympotically. 

recal! ^at the svmposion, 
besl authorities, is 
cd into k raters or mixing bowls: 

S^r* a,tVA 0I ' ,y d ° 1 miX for the 

tSK?! ~.. one t0 ‘ hCHlt h. which 
ancf n^l!! y ,rsl \ lhe second to love 
wt^ Ure L 1} - third to sleep, 
on d ^ unJ< U P wise guests 

no irinnrt fourth krater is ours 
the nrSf r ; buI belongs lo hvhris\ 
dmnkl? ,0 l up f oar ' the sixth to 

eyes v;: evc !’ ^h. e ^venth to black 
the ninla e l? ! ,b is ,he policeman’s, 

“nd the \endf M gS i° bili£H *ness. 

'02 ibf CI < b 0 mat l ncs !> and hurl- 
A »henaei,,™ Urt - (Eubullls in 

I, ^ nl |s kC o.uiS , * ,US , feast m >’ sympo- 
perhan^ pk ■ ,. ,vc Craters long, but 
PS lhe discussion it is intended 


lo provoke 111 ; 1 v be modelled on the 
remaining live, and exhibit the eli.u- 
act eristics uf drimketi level, black 
eyes, [k dice me a and hnrliiiii llie Imm- 
ture. 

My first krater then is for llnmcr. 
The Homeric least is a well- known 
institution, but what I wish lo empha- 
size is its iiniiortsince as a structural 
element within I lomeric society. 
There is no wivlcsprend evidence fur" a 
feudal- type society in early Greece; 
nor iloes the Hotiicric wmld display 
the characteristics uf a society based 
on kinship or clan*, the virtual abs- 
ence of kinship terms as pan or ihc 
social organi/uiiun in linmci is nn|o- 
rious. In this situation llie attracting 
of support from outside llie laniily 
was aeJiicved through displays of 
generosity, and in particular through 
the use of surplus agiieiilim.il pro- 
duce fur the feasting and enieriain* 

1 lie 111 of male companions ihetaiiot 
and etai). Hetairni at least are noi- 
mally not relatives In hlood or mar- 
riage, hat men attracted to (lie leader 
by tics which may indeed become 
hereditary, hut which in origin arc 
created by the leception of entertain- 
ment from their leader, and by the 
acceptance of guest friendship and 
guest -gifts. Of inis society the nirgar • 
on hall is the outward physical 
embodiment: 

Euinaeus, this must surely be the 
fine house of Odysseus: it would be 
easy to recognise and pick out even 
among many. There are buildings 
on buildings, and the emit is well 
fenced with a wall anil eumicc, and 
the double gales are well protected: 
no mini could force it. Ami I see 
that many men are feasting within, 
for the sihcl I of fat is there, and the 
lyre sounds, which the gods have 
made as companion to the feast. 
( Oilyssey !7.24o-7l) 

It is the function of feasting which 
distinguishes the house of lire aris- 
tocratic I’tisileny. 

Those who least together do so ou 
equal terms, for hi create gradations 
is to create enmities rather than 
obligations; the marks of honour are 
usually temporary ami the result of 
general consent: they consist merely 
of special portions of food or extra 
wine, not the more formal and poten- 
tially permanent special seal. The 
feasting can also he reciprocal: Tclc- 
macluis ' 'leasts at equal feasts . . . 
Ibr nil invite him", according to 
Odysseus' mother til. lb5-7); and 
Telcmuchus himself outers the 
suitors, “leave my halls and prepare 
other feasts, eating your own belong- 
ings, going in turn from house to 
house’ (2.13‘MO). The suitors are in- 


By Oswyn Murray 

deed a surt » >1 black l -and u| hi t,iii,it. 
"ill "I cuniml bec.ili e then host .md 
lender is mil piev.ui. Km lliix equal- 
ity and reciproiily nt k-.isiiiiL’ uulx 
wives to create a compel hive socieiv. 
where each n>4>le Mriecs thouigli 
“leasts ot uie ill " t«« afvjune yel more 
time >>r inlluciicL-. Mic relaliunships 
created in file “least ul merit" seived 
in general to enhance the status u| 
the noble (•iistfetis* within tlw com- 
niiuiil \ . and in pari k ill . 11 pinviiled 
him with a band ol Ihianm obligated 
in lulliiw him in nuliiaiv and naval 
e\ploi)s, tu»rn petty cattle lmding and 
piiaiy in uceepling Ins leader :»liip in 
more formal waifare. 

ft is at litis (mint Unit the iuleiesis 
of llie arisiueracv and llie community 
coincide, toi it was obviously to tlk- 
ad vantage uf the community to en- 
courage and support as poxvertul a 
mi lit ary lone as possible, llie Intel- 
relalkuisiiip of leasling wiih public 
and private military activity is well 
shown in Odysseus’ imaginary 
account of liis early life on t'relc. 
The i I legitimate son ul a Cretan no- 
ble, he had he-cn cheated ot his share 
of the inheritance , but through his 
valour lie won a wife Irmu a rich and 
aristocratic family. I Ic became a pro- 
fessional warrior: "Work was not 
dear to me. nor file can: of a house- 
hold. which rears fine children; but 
oared ships were always dear to me. 
and wars and well polished spears 
and arrows, bitter tilings which cause 
others to shudder”. Nine times he 
had led expeditions overseas, and lie 
grew licit, l iis fame was such that the 
people forced him to lead them on 
the Trojan expedition: "Nor was 
there any way of refusing, for the 
voice nf the people was hard on me". 

Nine yems they fought. And 011 liis 
return lie set out again with liis Itehiirot: 
“Nine ships I fitted out, and llie people 
gathered swiftly; six days then my 
noble companions feasted with me. 
and I gave them many victims that they 
might prepare a feast loi iheniselvcs.'’ 
On the seventh day they set sail lor 
l^gypt and disaster. [Oilyxsev 14. 1 "U- 

In peacetime the activities of the 
warrior 6lilc tire private, in wartime 
they :nc public and supported by ihc 
community. Tlw expedition to Troy is 
envisaged as a public one; those who 
refused 10 go suffered a public fine 
(//»«./ 1 3.wiy), and the feasting on the 
expedition was at public expense: 
"Dear lenders and captains of the Ar- 
gives, who drink at public com with 
the sons of Atreus. Agamemnon and 
Menelaus, nntl each command your 
bands . . ( llrotl 17.248-51; compare 

4.343-6). I take il tlial the famous 


speech "I S.irpcilon to Gin iiui. 

I I2.3III-2XI ictei*. 1 *. i .1 inure |<cmu- 
neut vcisimr ot ilm state ul a I lari-,: 
die tw«i men arc honoured first "with 
seals nf Ijiiiiuiii and lull cups m 
Lycin". fiien with quasi-iliviiie stains, 
and finally with .1 inner iu\; fin- land is 
provided loi the tunetiuii ol leasling. 
[or [lie people are made t«* mV. 
"Our mi hies that rule in Lytia are* 
great men, they eat t.n sheep and 
ilrink the I test honey -sweet wine. Dnl 
thev aie piwveilul men. lur they hull 1 
with the lii si ut the Lycinns". It is llie 
:i:.yect ul feasting which is empha- 
sized throne In nil. 

Be I ween all these elemeuis there- r. 
a structural relaikmsliip. 'llie produc- 
tion <>| ail agriculiuiaJ surplus iiiaia- 
I wills a ci >111 pan ion age alltactcd by the 
geileiusity .aid the 'personal si at us u| 
file leader; liis style ol file and even 
lhe pliysieal layout uf Ins dwelling 
■ with iis (iieat I lali and its stoie- 
rooms al the ecntie) lellecl the need 
fui csiiiMaiit renewal of the ues ot 
loyully. And the Warrior bands are 
both independent of the comm unity 
and also al its so vice. 

My second krater is lor KunUiasy- 
/!'•. Accumpanimeiu of the leasi in 
Hiinici, one of tJie three Graces in 
Hesiod, tor file archaic period she is 
the einbod inie nl of the style uf Jitc 
espoused by the aristocracy: for 

Xenophanes “the hater is mixed with 
euphrusyne " . to Salon the nobles 
“know not how to rest min llieir ex- 
cess or or del their present etiplirosv- 
11 , ii in the quiet of die feast". In the 
laic eighth centuiy the military justi- 
fication of the warrior elite began to 
be eroded with the evolution of new 
types of armour and tactics, which led 
(by cause or effect) to the emergence 
uf the huplite army organized bv (lie 
polis. Aristocrats might .still have 
iheii place within llie phalanx or in 
the cavalry, and individual iirisiocr.us 
bet. ante influential political leaders or 
even lyuuis: but the class a whole 
no lunger possessed the same unity 
between style of life nnd political 'o’r 
military function. The effects of tin's 
can be seen must clearly in Itinerary 
customs. Warrior burials died out 
with the extension uf rlie warrior 
group lo perhaps a third nr more or 
me citizen body: they no longer 
served to distinguish the aristocrat. 
The warrior grave or the heroic 
champion with its public funeral and 
posthumous cult gave way tu lhe icon- 
ography and the fur nil me of the 
drinking' party. The aristocracy of 
warriors had become an aristocracy of 
leisure, whose chief distinguishing, 
mark remained die feast, but .1 least 
transformed in style and meaning - 


Dozing 


How much longer must l sit here 
Waiting for something to happen? 

The clatter of the exciting parcel 
Is only the cat nosing through her door 
In search of the relief her hardening kidneys 
Refuse, the back leg drswii slowly through the flap 
Extended behiud her like a ballerina’s 
Who turns and turns, without a thought, 

Through tfic repeated afternoons. 

She dozes on the arms of rhe high fender, (witching. 
Throat flattened trustingly on the padded cloth. 

Tail drooping, body slipping sideways, 

Till only her claws, which experience has anchored 
To the warm raft of her dreams, sustain her, 

And she is left hanging on like Norman Lloyd 
In Hitchcock’s Saboteur. As she climbs back 
Her look is hurt, sleepy, resigned. 

Like an arrested drunkard. 

If 1 encourage her to lie 011 my knee 
f will never move again! The bottle is out of reach, 
The finishing cadences motionless on the turntable, 
The amplifier's hum expectantly filling the roum. 

It is a moment for some truth to occur to me. 

About chance, about hope, about stubbornness. 
About how we arc to face the unfaceahic. 

Notions 1 reckon too solemn for silence, 

Too gravelling for tenderness. 


John Fuller 


file \yinfi, >wi •». a Wuhl s-ivialii'niillv 
lirM Inuii'l in Alcacuv 

As il lust ns whlcr smlal relevance, 
the .iriMin/rahc wnipiwimi ilciviupcd 
1 ntu .1 rclui!-.- I mm ilic rc.it wurUL .1 
way ut liter ainring sulci v at enphr. tw- 
in (delight). A complex ritual uf cm- 
turns, prayers nm.l practices ciiictl'ciI 
tu creak* "tlk* standard pattern of file 
Greek \v«tp<nru« of classical times. 

I Vr I laps the single most iin|rortunt 
cliani’L- was [lie adoption ul the orien- 
tal iiislnm ot reclininc at b.inqiifis. 
instead ol Mtiiiig; ibis was in itself a 
si vn ol file acceptance -<f nil nriema- 
Iiziiiu style "I tile, and laid niipttriaal 
10 use quei ices. It tended tu limit file 
number of parlkipnnts ami increase 
(lie sense ol privacy .aid exclusive- 
ness. The k/hie was both banqiierini’- 
coucli .md bier: fin* supreme plea- 
sures of lite were* carried nvei into 
death: in (lie Tomb n| tlk Diver al 
I’aestniii the dead mail is puitiayed 
not alone in slate as 111 the east, but 
atnong liis companions, rememl'eriiit! 
tlk* ear filly pleasures of file least: 

[ hen he will lie in (lie dec |v rooted 
earth 

sharing no mure in the symposia, 

and file lyre. 

or ihc sw’cct eiy uf limes. 

(Anon. flag. IM09 Page) 

From Greek Italy the I'uncrarv cus- 
toms spread (n Etruria. TJie (unfieinii. 
the synt posit in-room, became the cen- 
tral focus of (he nrisU'criific Jiouse; 
couches , tables and cushions reflected 
new standards of sophistication and 
new forms of eastern influence 
(Lydia. Egypt). The archaic age was 
(lie great age uf xyinpolic pottery: 
potters and painters became rich and 
famous, pioducing shapes and paint- 
ing designs which echoed the sympo- 
lic preoccupations of tlicii aristocratic 
patrons. Entertain men I became a 
central aspect ol llie occasion: nrcli aie 
puctiy in 'almost all its aspects (with 
the except ion perhaps of some poll de- 
al elegy, and of rehuimis choral lyric) 
was Jevelopeil within the svnifH/nwi 
- fit sf l»y poets who were themselves 
full members uf (he .sympotic gioup 
(Alcaeus, Sappljo), and later by pro- 
fessionul syinjrotit* poets like Anac- 
reon. A l ti less sophisticated level ex- 
temporary verse, ski/lia, refrains, 
verse oniests and other fuims <>f ver- 
bal play abounded, whose influence 
[wrsisted in later Greek poetry, 'lliere 
were other less intellectual pastimes, 
of which the game of kottabos is the 
best known. The atmosphere was 
male and aristocratic; women were 
merely slaves, dancing-girls, lluic- 
players. an accompaniment to the 
wine and the song. Hut boys were a 
different matter, to be taken seriously 
(as Anacreon and Thcognis show), ft 
is indeed llie symposion which, with 
its daytime extension the gyuumsion. 
explains both the origin and the per- 
sistence nf the aristocratic phen- 
omenon of homosexuality in Greek 
society- In short l suggest that almost 
all of' the most distinctive* features of 
the high culture of archaic Greece are 
expressions of the syini>otic way of 
life. 

The question of diffusion is more 
puzzling: it is perhaps an aspect nf 
the transference of the altitudes of 
the aristocracy from war to leisure, 
that these leisure attitudes themselves 
became part of the attitudes of the 
new wai rior class. The extent 10 
which llie hopliic class look on the 
aristocratic style is obscure. But cer- 
tainly the symposion itself went west 
with men who were nut initially aris- 
tocrats, though aristocrats in ihc 
Mayflower style they very soon he- 
eame: Athemteus is insistent on the 
debt of the Greek symposion to Sici- 
lian style and standards uf luxury (the 
Sicilians invented kortttbos lor inst- 
ance); and by the fifth centuiy it 
seems that the svmposion was pan of 
the social life of considerable sections 
of the hoplite class. 

My third krater is fur the polis. 
Perhaps the clearest evidence for the 
continuity of the aristocratic way of 
Jifc from the Homeric world is found 
in the poetry of Alcaeus: 

The great house gleams with 
bronze, all the roof is well fur- 
nished with bright helmets; white 
horsehair plumes nod down from 
them, ornaments for the heads of 
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nwn- Bronze shining gnaws hang Spar la (lie Lveurgan pnh\ ml.ipicti .m 
rouml ami hide lhe pegs, a fence systematized Ihu same sural lurms t< 
against the strung durl. (urslets of create the basis <>1 its huplile aiinv 
fresh linen anti Fro! In w shields are All the cilizens were ‘Veiu.il" arit 
thrown down: beside diem are equaliv aristocrats, in (hat all he 
blades from Chalcis. beside them longed to a military t irganiziiii.it 
many a bull and tunic. These wc based cm common' feasts. ‘I Ik 
must not forget since first we t ierndotcun account nf the new Spar 
undertook this task. (Frag. 357 J tan army, divided into cnmnotiui 

On Mytilene a Homeric companion- trickadcs and syssitia (l.<»5), slum: 
age. centred on the Great Hall, still clearly the origins of the Spat tan arm; 
existed; but this continuity disguises in the aristocratic world of symposit 
an important change. Alcaeus' band :, nd sworn bands of heuvruh there if 
of hefuiroi was no longer organized n 9 need whatsoever to suppose that 
only or primarily for military exploits; fhis common Greek phenomenon was 
it was more significantly a form of ' n soin e way peculiar to Dorian 
political organization in" response to Wiles. 

the emergent city-state, designed to i n Alhcns loo the poiis behaved as 
perpetuate aristocratic control of the if it were a Homeric basileus. The 
state against the demos. The inter- greatest honour the state could give 


dependence of the sympatic and the 
political in the poetry of Alcaeus has 
been emphasized by Bruno Snell in 


his Pichumg and Cewflschaft : he 
noted the new prevalence of syn- 
compounds in Alcaeus and in Sap* 
pho .emphasizing the cohesion of Inc 
group: synodos. synunuthos, synnikt'n. 
synt/ygus, synriwrui, symposion. sym- 
posia. These are formulated and used 
in the context not of the community, 
hut of the small group working 
against the community, whose base is 
in (he symiwsiun : the heiairia begins 
to take bn its classical political form. 

The political history of archaic 
Athens from its beginnings with the 


Sparta the Lycurgan poiis adapted ami liniimir. not in order to gut for one- 
systematized the same social lurnis to self anything which one Jid not have 
create the basis <«1 its huplile anny. before, but si> as to gel pleasure. " 
All the cilizens were “ci|u.ir and (Phut. l37Hh). And again: “If one 
equally aristocrats, in that all be- strikes one dues not in all cases com- 
longed to a military organization mil hybrid, hut only it it is for a pur- 
based cm common feasts. "I lie pose such as dishonouring a man or 
l lerndotcan account of the new Spar- enjoying oneself.” (1274a) In other 
tan army, divided into enomottni, words it is distinctive of hybris that it 
irickadcs and \ys\itiu (l.<»5), slums should be violence for its own sake, 
clearly the origins of the Spai tan army not for profit: it is a strange society 
in the aristocratic world of symposia dial chooses to single out such be- 
and sworn hands of hetatrui: there is haviour as a speciaf offence, and to 
no need whatsoever to suppose that treat it more seriously than criminal 
this common Greek phenomenon was assault for gain. Yet in Athens hybris 
in some way peculiar to Dorian unlike other forms of assault was li- 
siotes. able lo procedure by graphinoKdik?-. 

In Athens loo the poiis behaved as unlike 0,her assaults an accusation 
if it were a Homeric basileus. The coukJ he brought by anyone, not just 
greatest honour the state could give ,hc . victim; it was a public offence, 
was the right to dine in the state ltnt * toe penally was payable to the 
andreintt, whether once, for life, or in statc - ™Ae no compensation was 
Demctuitv. as to the descendants nf given to the victim: the offence could 


honour, not in order to get f«r one- for instance is much concerned with 
self anything which one Jid not have drunken acts. And it is not just the 
before, but so as to get pleasure." influence of Sparta that causes both 
[Rhui. 1378b). And again: “If one Plato and Aristotle to see the syntpo- 
strikes one dues not in all cases com- v ion as one foundation of the state, 
mil hybris. but only it it is for a pur- Plato’s Laws begins with a discussion 
pose such as dishonouring a man or of the educational value of drunken- 
enjoying oneself.” (1274a) In other ness at the symposion, which is de- 
wurds it is distinctive of hybris that it fended at length - for two whole 
should be violence for its own sake, books - by the Athenian stranger, 
not for profit: it is a strange society Aristotle in the Politics placed koino- 


fended at length - for two whole 
books - by the Athenian stranger. 
Aristotle in the Politics placed koino- 


was the right to dine in the state 
and rein n, whether once, for life, or in 
perpetuity, as to the descendants of 
the Gephyniioi. The whole provision 
of public dining rights nnct public din- 
ing places in cities and in cult centres 
shows how both the poiis and the re- 
ligious shrine adapted iiri.xtncr.Uie cus- 
toms to (heir own ends. But religion 
itself and the religious cranos would 
be a whole other krater, which l do 
not yet feel ready to mix. 

“'The tomtit k rater is ours no lon- 
ger, but belongs to hybris", as Eubu- 
Fus says. Hybris is of course not the 
hybris of high tragedy, but the nor- 
mal legal term. It is a 


that chooses to single nut such be- nia (sense of community) at the 
haviour as a special offence, and to centre of political thought, and 
(real it more seriously than criminal believed it could be achieved by a 
assault for gain. Yet in Athens hybris symposion organization, 
unlike other forms of assault was li- _ ... 

able to procedure by graphi not diki\ The relation between philosophy 

unlike other assaults an accusation hnd wesymposion brings me to my 
could he brought by anyone, not just ‘*“* 1 ant * " nfl * krater, which is for the 
the victim; it was a public offence, seven wise men. The organization of 
and the penalty was payable to the knowledge and culture into a sympo- 
siate, while no compensation was ‘°rm fascinated the Greeks from 
given to the victim: the offence could [” e origins of this particular sympotic 
Be committed against men. women l e 8 e JJ“ m me filth century or earlier, 
and children, both slave and free: \ n !he ha hds of a mystic like Plato, 


conspiracy of Kylon has usually, and curious fact about curly Greek law 
I think rightly, been interpreted as codes that they often provide for spe- 
playcd out against the background of ciiil penalties for acts committed 


a scl of powerful aristocratic families 
seeking to control the state in their 


when drunk. Usually we regard such 
information us quaint evidence for 


own interests against increasing press- archaic modes of thought, and the in- 
ure from the mcihos; the basis of this ability to distinguish voluntary from 
power wns destroyed or at lenst involuntary actions. It is of course no- 


power wns itest roved or at lenst 
seriously weakened by the reforms of 
Kleisthenes. This basis was iu part 
territorial and in purt hereditary: in 
particular the aristocratic genos con- 
trolled the phnitry, and. through the 
phratn (he state. And while there are 
few who believe the whole of Aristo- 
tle’s claim that every genos was com- 
prised of thirty men, every phratry or 
iriitys of thirty eenf, and each of' the 
four tribes of three phratries or trit- 
tves ( Constitution of the Athenians 
Frag. 3). most have thought that 
genos and phratry at least were 
interrelated, and that the phratry was 
in some sense, as the genos certainly 
was, a kinship group. 

- -Recent work on the genos and 
other institutions by the Frenchmen 
F. Bourriot and D. Roussel, how- 
ever. and recent analysis of the 
evidence for family graves in the 
Keranteikos at Athens by Sally Hum- 
phreys suggest that kinship groups in 
general and the genos in particular 
arc far less stable and less easily iden- 


be committed against men. women 
and children, both slave and free: 

If anyone treats with hybris any 
person, either child or woman or 
man, free or .slave, or does any- 
thing illegal against any of these, 
let anyone who wishes, of those 
Athenians who are entitled, submit 
a graphe tu the thesinothetui. (De- 
mosthenes 21.47) 

Tile poiis was forced to legislate 
against these activities, because they 
were more than mere drunken high 
spirits; they were an expression of the 
sympotic social ethos with its disdain 
for the common man, the bamutsos . 
The mutilation of the Hermac was 
not regarded as an innocent example 
of upper-class high spirits, and it was 
thought so typical or Alcibiades nnd 
his fellow-aristocrats that it focused 


the sympotic situation could suggest 
the kinship of intoxication and in- 
spiration: that whereof one could not 
speak in ordinary contexts could be 
revealed at the symposion: it is this 
which makes Plato’s Symposium the 
most numinous and most difficult of 
all his dialogues. For others the 
sympotic scene reflected merely the 
normal organization of acudcinic life; 
poetry gave way to literary criticism 
at the symposion: those who cannot 
sing, croak in the golden cage of the 
Muses. Homeric problems, sympotic' 
problems, displays of erudition 
arranged for use at the symposion or 
as a spoof symposion, flourished from 
the fourth century bc to at least the 
fourth century ad: and how much of 
our knowledge of ancient customs and 


J Ul involuntary actions, it is at course no- ms tellow-aristocrats that it focused literature we owe to the extant exam- 

ine reforms of thing of the sort: when Pittakos of on him the pent-up dislike of ordin- pies of Plutarch. Aulus Gellius Athe- 
.s was to part Mitylcne ordained double fines for ary Athenians for the aristocratic haeus and Macrobius 
hereditary: m drunken offences, he was striking at symposiac style of life. A few years _ 
die gen os con- the basis of the power of Alcaeus nnd later the Athenians were proved . The genre is well known, its oddity 
id through the his fellow-nrislocrats, whose symposia right, the drinking clubs of Athens, ,s seldom noticed. But it reflects the 
while there are were the half-innocent excuse for organized too for political ends epi ac t ua * organization of culture in the 
hole of Aristo- anti-social behaviour, which served to dibits kai archais, turned to murder Hellenistic age: kings kept scholars 
’.enos was com- reinforce their sense of power and and introduced political assassination an ^ P 8 ' 4 *. them salaries, to set them 
very phratry or unity by terrorizing the innocent for the first time since Ephialtes. in !'k e fighting-cocks against each other 
nd each of the demos: were the Penthilidai sober order to prepare the way for the "J the literary disputes of the sympo- 
hratrtes or trn- when thev roamed the streets benting oligarchic coup of 411 bc. s ! on: Epicurus deliberately set out to 

the Athenians people up with clubs? , . , . , shock in his treatise On Kingship, 

thought that , “ IS against this sort of legal and where he is described as “not giving a 

ill least were Democratic Athens took this prob- social background that curiously place even at drinking parties to the 
he phratry was fem seriously. Aristotle defines hybris much of Greek philosophy must be literary and learned discussions of 
genos certainly ' rtymru is doing and saying seen; Aristotle’s discussion of volun- scholars, but exhorting even cultured 

things at which the victim incurs dis- tary and involuntary acts in Ethics 111 kings to submit lo military stories and 

he genos and 
I he Frenchmen 
Roussel, how- 

talysis of the rpl 1*1 t C 
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tifiable than we have thought, nnd 
that they are not sufficiently^ large, 
sufficiently puwcrFul or sufficiently 


By Malcolm Schofield 


cohesive to provide in themselves an 
explanation for the aristocratic 
domination of Athenian political life. 


domination oi Atneman political life. ioj nn r » mhr 
It is in this context that I would sua- £ . . pp ‘ e n Dr 
gesc that the phratry, though it clearly 0 5 i . ru« 6 2 
became a hereditary organization in 2 


G. B. KERFERU: 

The Sophistic Movement 

£84 pp. Cambridge University Press. 


irresponsibility. Aristotle echoed this 
valuation, without sharing Plato’s fas- 
cination with the sophists. Hence, as on public credulity; professing to teach 
Professor Kerfcrd suggests, their vir- virtue, they really taught the art of 
tual absence from the ancient histories fallacious discourse, and meanwhile 
of philosophy, which tell us so much propagated immoral practical doc- 
(by comparison) about no less frag- trines, and also the friendlier assess- 
mentary Presocratic thinkers such as ment of them ns just brilliant talkers - 
Thales and Anaximander. lecturers, controversialists, polymaths 

n . . 4 like the phllosophes of the Enlighten- 

Resistance to this Platonic portrait, ment -who coaxed the infant Athenian 
has grown over the years: partly be- democracy into an understanding of 
cause since Hegel we have become the pluralistic and relative frame of 
aware of what it is for philosophy to reference it must necessarily inhabit, 
have a history; partly because the rise Kerferd takes them to be thinkers who 
of modern classical scholarship has did not merely argue about the foundn- 
permitted some or us to indulge an lions of morals and politics, about the 
archaeological passion for reconstruct- godSi about language, about what we 
ing the fragmentary remains of ancient can know, but who philosophized 
authors; and partly because the technically and systematically about 
humanist and sceptical cast of much them. - 
sophistic thought has proved more 

to his eves their crucial achievement- 
H Sp F c!f f/iu, was t0 refu se to elaborate their 
5 wnri^ theories about man and the universe 

Jh? r In ^i^ rd p \* b until they had attempted to answer 
5 U S U i& "largely unexplored questions of epis- 

.JSjfe fhi riS temology, logic and metaphysics 

[which seemed] to Interpose them- 
S“f JjjS SLJ, h L S hn P c h ?twn W .VJ l !*«»»l n selves increasingly between the thinker 
SmJl.'n.Unn dlvH nf and tlie Immediate subject under dis- 
lSh!E. r » e cussion” . His book is nccordingl y more 

nature of the movement as a whole . systematically organized than 

The book is characteristically mod- w. K. C. . Guthrie’s The Sophists 


words) “a set of charlatans who . 
earned ample livelihood by imposi 


some sense, was 


It is hard indeed to distinguish be- ! h n Tf k . .. 

Iween many of the names of groups hal [of the fifth century dc, permitted some of us to indulge an 

which existed in the archaic and early to f ,nstruct adolescents and young men archaeological passion for reconstruct- 
classjcal Greek world; from different „ tQ i r . a rec “ ll ! th ®. arti debate, ing the fragmentary remains of ancient 

states wc hear of phratries, syssiila, to provoke thought on all manner authors; and partly because the 

hetairiai, andreia, phidltla, syskenia S' M !f u but , CS P® , ’’Y on J to® Humanist and scepticnl cast of much 

synotnosiai, cnomotiai, emnoi nnd huma p knowledge and the sophistic thought has proved more 

many others, quite apart from all toe moral and political order in congenial than Platonic idealism to 

those real or invented entities formed , ch hu t man activities are set. First many, from George Grote to Karl 
by taking an individual name and ■ grcates I of lhe fPP h, ® ,s w8 * Pr0 ‘ Popper, In the decade or so following 
adding a genos designation, Peisistra- ,a S or8S ’' and among the miserably few the Second World War, Kerferd pub- 
tidai, Alkmeonidal. KypseUdpi and so fS ai J l fr8 Bmcnts of his work there tished (usually in obscure places) a 
on. It is clear that many of these *J a nds out one which has generally series of brief, penetrating studies 
names relate : *t-ldast ih origin to the Tu 611 fe L- l YP l ‘Y toe whole spirit of which established him as the leading 
activity oF common ' feasting and toe sophistic movement: "Man Is the student of the sophists writing in 
drinking, and fhne to both ancient measi ' re things, of things that are English. Now he has given us a ”re- 
and modern dommentators many are 85 . how toey are. and at things that interpretation and reassessment of the 
interchangeable, Anciept sources for are no1 as ,0 how tocy are not”. nature of the movement as a whole’’. 

IS Bbl toSfrto? G and The .book i, oh.ractorafally mod-_ 

andreia , while wc happily say that the 
hetairiai of Oortyn fiinction in the 
same way as. the phratries of Athens 
juridically. I would suggest .that the 
majority of these' words -designate, 


nature of the movement as a whole". 


The book is characteristically mod- 


**Mwhe«e mnstery of lhe Murces and of lhe 


and controversial thesis of 

: ; ■ Mnfun? IhT idfrniri*' k p * 8t ° .bimgelf; Pfato , The Sophistic Movement is quickly It is obvious that it great deal of 

! ‘.iSireil lhe Jtm Sf ilrilntS ; ' :5!?> ecI ! .“ le sophists were ohilosophcrs . Plato’s thinking about ethics and poli- 


. . leaguing inteiiec.. '/stated: file sophists were philosophers. Plato’s thinking about ethics and pofi- 

T C ■. "SCruplilqus - Jts aythor rejects both the view that tics is a response to ideas put forward 

n. and ^oraJly sup^rncl^V^ thepolnt of they were (in Sidgwick's unbelieving by. the sophists^ The yopnistic Move- 




lourse horseplay at symposia rather 
than talk about literary and n IJcU J 
problems (Plutarch. Moraliu |( W eV 
Bui the dominance of the inielkciiui 
symposion in Hellenistic culture k 
perhaps best exemplified by the fan 
that, when the Alexandrian Jewish 
author of the Letter of Arista 
wished to persuade his Jewish readers 
of the impeccable credentials of ih e 
sevemy-two Jewish translators of the 
Pentateuch into Greek, he repre- 
sented them, not as Jewish rabbis but 
as Greek philosophers at a banquet 
before King Ptolemy, solemnly 
answering seventv-two questions set 
by the king on minor ethical prob- 
lems. 

I hope l have said enough to dem- 
onstrate the continuity of the 
symposion from Homeric times to the 
Hellenistic age, and its central im- 
portance for any understanding of 
Greek history and culture in all 
periods. But when an institution as 
distinctive and peculiar as this sur- 
vives for so long, and proves capable 
of undergoing so many transforma- 
tions. we are bound to ask whence it 
derives its strength. Here, I think, the 
continuity which I have claimed be- 
tween the archaic nnd the Homeric 
worlds is the important step in the 
argument. For if that continuity is 
accepted, then we have in origin a so- 
cial grouping of the aristocracy with a 
specific mititury function essential to 
Ine survival or the community, and 
also a social grouping which is recog- 
nizably of n form known to anthro- 
pologists from many societies. In 1902 
Heinrich Schurtz in his famous book 
Altersklassen und Mtlmierbiinde 
claimed the Mdnnerbmd (a word that 
I find impossible to translate into Eng- 
lish except by the somewhat in- 
appropriate "brotherhood") as one at 
least of the "Grundformen dcr 
Gesellschaft", basic social forms, of 
equal if not greater importance than 
the family. The opposition between 
Mhnnerbund and family is, I believe, a 
valid one, and I would argue that 
Greek social organization is based on 
the hetairia rather than the genos. 
The symposion is in essence the 
cultural expression of that form of 
organization; as such, it finds its place 
among the Saxon and Viking halls of 
northern Europe and the Men's Huts 
of the Polynesian islands. 


ment argues as a corollary of its main 
thesis that the sophists' work in more 
fundamental areas of philosophy must 
also have been a chief source of 
inspiration lo him- Kerferd is most 
content to leave the reader to work out 
the unsettling and far-reaching con- 
sequences of this proposition for our 
understanding of Plato. But he makes 
out the cose in some detail for the 
discussion of language in the Cratyhts, 
and more startlingly For Pinto’s concep- 
tion nnd employment of philosophical 
method as manifested in the early 
dialogues, and above nil in the Phttedo. 
The large and novel claims he makcs.in 
this Interconnection about “antilogic 
- Protagoras’ method of constructing 
for every argument a counter- 
argument - occupy some of his most 
intriguing and provocative pages; as do 
his fascinating (and somewhat 
obscure) speculations about Gorglns, 
to whom he ascribes a position Bt once 
strongly realist about Knowledge and 
truth and deeply sceptical about our 
prospects of grasping them. 

1 conclude with a question. Pro- 
tagoras and Prodicus are credited with 
the doctrine that it is impossible for one 
person to contradict another; and 


The resulting account gains greatly in 
incisiveness as well as in coherence and 
philosophical life. Herein lies much of 
the distinctiveness oflKerferd’s inter- 
pretation. 


person to contradict anotner, 
Kerferd devotes some pains explaining 
what they meant and why they said 
Both Plato and Aristotle found this 
paradoxical idea stimulating but repug- 
nant. They treated it as sophistical - a 
view that nobody could seriously hold, 
but would advance only to impress- 
They supposed that if it were true, then 
all serious discussion of any subject 
whatsoever would be impossible. For 
where there Is no room for contradic- 
tion, there is no room for disagreement 
nor consequently fqr argument and 
rational persuasion. The SopMm 
Movement sets a considered 
ophy of language and argument at t tie 
heart of the sophists' concerns, nnd so 
persuasively defends them against one 
charge of superficiality. Does It.? 0 * 
thus render tnem liable to a.charg® 9* 
more radical frivolity? 


j.- i ri:-'- . J 
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The life of reason 


By J. L. Ackrill 

\V. K. L\ GUTHRIE: 

A History or Greek Philosophy 
Volume VI. Aristotle. An Encounter 
4 *ihpn. Cambridge University Press. 
£30. 

0 521 23573 I 

This is to be the final volume in the 
late W. K. C. Guthrie’s history of 
Greek philosophy, the completion of 
a task (undertaken nearly a quarter 
of a century ago) which called for 
exceptional determination and stami- 
na as well as exceptional intellectual 
gifts. In the preface to the first 
volume Guthrie listed the qualities 
and powers which the ideal writer of 
a large-scale history of Greek phil- 
osophy would need’, and he modest- 
ly disclaimed their possession. He 
has in fact displayed them in large 
measure. Moreover, his history has 
been free of the two commonest 
weaknesses of niulti-volumcd prof- 
essorial tractates, dullness and dog- 
matism: he has always been interest- 
ing, and he has always kept the 
argument open and made it clear 
that the truth is difficult to discover. 
A final conspicuous feature of the 
History is its good temper: Guthrie 
is appreciative of the work of others, 
and courteous even when in strong 
disagreement. 

Guthrie’s original intention was to 
carry his History on into the post- 
Aristotelian period. His regret at 
having to abandon this intention was 
tempered by the thought that Aris- 
totle is, for nim. “both the last of the 
ancient and the first of the modern 
philosophers". In any case, much 
new work Is in progress on Hellenis- 
tic philosophy; ana it may well be 
more appropriate for this to be re- 
ported on by several writers - as in 
the volumes planned by the Cam- 
bridge University Press - than for it 
to bc summed up hy one. 

A full-scale treatment of Aristotle 
mieht have been expected to occupy 
at least two volumes. The subtitle of 
Volume VI, "An Encounter", is in- 
tended to signal that it does not 
aim at comprehensiveness. For that 
Guthrie refers (with admiration) to 
Dtlring’s encyclopedic Aristotelcs. He 
also points out that much has already 
been said about Aristotle in previous 
volumes of the History. What he 
gives us here Is (as he puts it) “in- 
tensely personal - not in being 
eccentric or idiosyncratic, but in the 
choice of subjects, the proportion of 
space devoted to different topics, 
and the form and manner of exposi- 
tion. One sometimes has the feeling 
that one is listening to a lecturer, or 
that - one is reading a penultimate 
draft rather than a final text. The 
material is not al) fully planed down 
nnd smoothed out. This has its 
advantages. The personality of the 
author comes through, and the read- 
er feels privileged to be in the work- 
shop of such a cultivated and open- 
minded scholar. 

’Guthrie pays tribute to Jaeger’s 
eye-opening work on Aristotle’s dev-- 
elopment, out wisely declines to. in- 
volve himself much in detailed prob- 
lems of chronology.. “If we wish to 
share the thoughts of a great philoso- 
pher and his writings as they stand 
offer a coherent and intelligible 
account, there are more profitable 
wavs of spending our lives than by 
Picking them to pieces in a search 
for traces of change and develop- 
ment In his thought. What we realty 
owe to the development-theorists, he 
says, is “a. constant awareness that 
we are in the presence not of a 
writer of textbdoks but of a lively 
and highly original genius, subject 
moreover throughout nis maturity to 
a continual tension between his twen- 
ty years of association with Plato and 
nis own in some ways very unplato- 
nic temperament.” 

• : ..i-£fr er a 'dvid account of Aristotle’s 
. arid philosophical pilgrimage” 
and a discussion of the history and 
J*ture of the written remains, 
ivuthrle outlines three of Aristotle's 
r'n^ks (EudemuS, PrbtrcptiCus, 
^I'dlpsophia), hnd examines their 
connections with Plato’s philosophy. 

• i n ,£”L be ? orc Proceeding to the main 

■u- -'J55L2: dxppsition, he devotes a short 

' _ cnapter fo “the mind of Aristotle”, 


emphasizing as mo>\ characturistic 
ami important: his tentative ami 
stL'p-by-slcp approach to problems, 
which' influences his whole method 
of argument; his strongly empirical 
outlook (or “com monsense real- 
ism’’): his conscious interest in logic; 
and his teleological outlook on the 
world. 

Two chapters on the mutter-form 
distinction and on potentiality and 
actuality give brief introductions to 
ideas that arc to play a large part in 
the rest of the book. In "Abstraction 
and the revelation of Form". Guthrie 
explains that Aristotle believed in 
the existence but not in the tran- 
scendence of specific and generic 
forms: lie held not that there are 
Platonic Forms existing apart from 
this world, but that there are change- 
less principles capable of being 
thought of separately. Common fea- 
tures. which exist in things, and not 
otherwise, cun he "regarded in ab- 
straction from (hem by the mind”. 

In discussion of these mnlters 
Guthrie does not seem to draw a 
sufficiently clear distinction between 
(wo different, though no doubt re- 
lated, questions. One question is 
about the nature and status of 
universal* in general (common prop- 
erties); the other is about natural 
kinds in particular (substance spe- 
cies). Plato’s one-over-manv argu- 
ment for Forms is addressed to the 
first question. Aristotle with his deep 
interest in biology is interested also, 
and perhaps even more, in the 
second. Corresponding to these two 

S iuestions are two senses in which 
orms may be said to bc unchange- 
able. Every universal, it may be 
held, is immune from chttnge in that 
universal are not possible subjects 


■ 4 change - in .speak nf a universal 
as changing wuuld he tu say some- 
thing nut false, tun unintelligible. 
But the statement that specific forms 
are unchanging has a further and 
much stronger meaning if it is taken 
las by Gutiiric) tu imply that evolu- 
tion is (mu unintelligible, hut) false. 

lhe chapter on potentiality and 
actuality is useful and interesting, 
though it does not go far towards 
answering two central questions 
which it raises. What more does it 
mean to say that an acorn is poten- 
tially an oak than that it will (under 
certain circumstances) grow inn* an 
uakV 1|ow exactly are we tu decide 
which natural processes are “urderiy 
progress” (movement towards, not 
away from, perfection), once we ex- 
clude the idea of deliberation and 
conscious purpose in nature? 

The Organon was probably not 
Guthrie’s favourite reading, but bis 
discussion of logic and dialectic will 
be found lucid and helpful to the 
student. However, to say that Ar- 
istotle’s logic is "an analysis of (lie 
actual processes of thought", "the 
mind's study of its own workings", is 
surely to misdescribe his great 
achievement in inventing formal 
logic, which is not a branch of 
psychology. Guthrie touches on 
interesting questions about scientific 
definition, but does not push them 
far. In his treatment of the Topics 
he is rather hard on dialectic, giving 
it too little credit os the servant of 
philosophy and underestimating the 
importance of dialectical method in 
Aristotle’s own philosophizing. 

The next main section consists of 
chapters on metaphysics (including 
the “four causes”) and theology - 
Guthrie makes very clear the dim- 


ailty nf reconciling Aristotle's con- 
viction that the individual sensible 
object is l he real thing with his belief 
that form or essence is primary (nn 
example of the difficulties o| an ex- 
Platonisi). He righllv says that 
Aristotle hopes to "find in the phe- 
nomenon of desire a way ut explain- 
ing how an unmoved mover - God - 
can bc the fund cause of everything 
in the universe. But it is nut easy to 
apply this in living things that lock 
desire {'plants), lo nonliving things 
(earth trying tu get to its natural 
place), or even to animals. An ani- 
mal wants to grow up and maintain 
its species, thus achieving a sort of 
immortality; but can one realiv say 
that in tins it is moved by a desire to 
emulate Gnd as far as it can? 

A long chapter on Psychology 
mostly runs on familiar lines, bill it 
ineluJes powerful argument in fns'our 
of an unfashionable view about 
the •’active” (or “creative") reason. 
Guthrie (with Alexander) identifies 
it with Gnd. Thus the operations of 
the human mind and nil (he workings 
of nature ultimately depend on one 
and the same cause. He makes a 
strong case in a few pages, though il 
is as mysterious how God, as crea- 
tive rcuson (“supreme self- 
contemplating Notts' ) is supposed to 
"activate’’ the thoughts of men as it 
was unclear how the unmoved mover 
wns supposed to provoke “emula- 
tion” on the part of animals, plants, 
and the mnteria! world generally. 

The Inst and longest chapter is on 
the philosophy of human life - in 
fact, on ethics, since the Politics is 
not discussed, h is a humane and 
intelligent survey, but il docs not 
press analysis very far. For example, 
Aristotle’s' views on practical wisdom 


and deli be ration call fur fuller scru- 
tiny. Again, the dual rule of the 
practical syllogism should be recog- 
nized and examined: it serves both 
ax a formal analysis of practical 
thinking and as an account of how 
desire and belief cooperate to cause 
action. Finally, the theoretical prob- 
lem of reconciling Aristotle’s advice 
to pursue the life" of reason ns much 
ax possible with his recommendation 
of the moral life cannot bc avoided 
by saying that the Ethics is not a 
work of scientific theory, hut a prac- 
tical manual, nor by saying that “the 
philosopher himself, in so far as he is 
human and lives aiuuug other men, 
will choose to act morally”. 

Al the end uf his logical lectures 
there occurs a famous passage in 
which Aristotle speaks direct to his 
hearers about his achievement in 
logic, nn uren hitherto undeveloped. 
He concludes with these pleasantly 
proud words: 

“So if, when you look at il, this 
discipline appears to you in pretty 
good shape (considering (lie origi- 
nal conditions), when compared 
with other subjects which have 


grown up over the generations, 
men the only thing left for all of 
you who have followed the lec- 


tures is to pardon any omissiuns - 
und be heartily grateful for whal 
has been discovered.” 

The writing of a multi-voiumed his- 
tory of Greek philosophy in English 
is, like (he invention of logic, an 
unusual achievement. Any omissions 
will be certainly be pardoned; 
and generations of students will be 
heartily grateful for Professor 
Guthrie's magnum opus. 


Pictures of reality 


By Geoffrey Marshall 

R. N. BERKI: 

On Political Realism 

282pp. Deni. £15. 

U 460 04367 6 


A great many people claim to be 
realists. In politics the two main groups 
seem to be those who have recently 
become Social Democrats and those 
who have not. R.N. Berki’s book is an 
attempt to establish the character of 
what it is that realists in politics ought 
to believe. The first part of it is 
arranged asa kind of uphill scramble or 
guided ascent to a conceptual sum- 
mit. At each stage the Inexperienced 
undialectical climber will need a few 
deep breaths to stave off giddiness. 
The going is hard and it seems to go 
like tnis. 

At the first stage we march quickly 
past the common-or-garden realist 
who knows what is what, keeps an eye 
on the main chance and chases no 
impossible hares. What the unreflect- 
ing realist is unreflectingly after 
(though the phrase is naturally not 
much tossed around in conversation) is 
an attitude that is "adequate to real- 
ity". Aligning one's attitude to reality, 
especially to political reality. Is difficult 
because reality has disturbingly elusive 
characteristics. Two of these are that it 
is ambiguous and self-contradictory. 
(Few other things are capable of 
achieving both states simultaneously.) 
Two more characteristics of reality are 
that it lacks coherence and that it has 
no easily recognizable shape or con- 
tours. It might be thought that some 
reality at least has contours, but we are 
dealing here not with bits of reality, 
such as, say, Ben Nevis or Miss Anna 
Ford, but with the whole thing or with 
reality in -general, which Is almost 
without exception contourless- from 
enj to end. 

At the next stage we come Upon a 
croup of three more sophisticated 
realists who, unlike the ordinary sa- 
loon-bar or common-room realist, 
have some concept or picture of reality 
and try to align their attitudes to it. The 
first bt these thinks of reality as what is 
immediate', and sees realism ps accom- 
modating to it. The second thinks of 
reality as what is necessary and man- 


ifests an attitude of resignation towards 
it. The third type or category of realist 
thinks of reality as what Is essential or 
underlying or concealed by appearance 
and seeks to defy it. It is not easy to 
keep the differences between the three 
types of realists In mind but perhaps 
the best way is to think of them as being 
respectively Mr Len Murray. Mr James 
Prior and Sir Keith Joseph. 

The third type of realist has cer- 
tainly a more complex and perhaps 
more excitable personality than types 
one and two. He sees reality as some 
kind of unity. He is also described as 
brave, informed and unremittingly 
self-assertive; and lie defies necessity 
and removes obstacles. Possibly he 
experiences more difficulty with 
those obstacles that are part of 
necessity than with those that are 
not, but uli in all he seems to get 
substantially more out of life than 
the other realists. 

At the next stage it becomes neces- 
sary, after only a short pause for 
breath, to consider the typical fallacies 
associated witli the three sorts, types oi 
schools of political realism. These are 
as follows. The type one realist who 
sees the real as the immediate is led 
Into opportunism. The type two realist 
into positivism . The type three realist 
who sees the' real. ns. the essential 
(concealed, unitary, etc) is led Into 
(concealed, unitary, etc.) is lead into 
essenlialism. Tlie author himself sug- 
gests some examples of these fallacious 
attitudes to reality. Mussolini. George 
McGovern, Gough Whitlam and lan 
Smith are proposed as opportunistic 
realists. (Mr Murray is not mentioned 
so possibly his name should be with- 
drawn from the catalogue.) 

Positivist realists arc exemplified by 
politicians who have practised Realpotl * 
tlk. Typical reelpolitik-ers were Nixon, 
de Gaulle arid Bismarck. Like Miss 
Fuller they accept the Universe with all 
its faults and defects and lack of 
contour but do not seem lo have been 
above trying to. mould or boot about 
selected parts of II in the interest of the 
state or national ideology. From the 
fact that human nature is unprincipled 
they infer that law and order are 
necessary and from that they conclude 
(oddly) tliHt the interest of the state is 
higher than that of tlie individual. They 
are capable, that is, of makingposifive 
leaps from necessary premisses to 
almost any conclusion . They are gener- 
ally determinists (which saves time) 


hut also bureaucrats (which tends to 
wusic it) -- a further indication that 
reality is contradictory. 

Essentials! realists are in many cases 
political radicals, Mura. Nietzsche and 
Freud falling into this category. For 
essentinlist radical political realists the 
real is not in politics but underneath it. 
These sorts of realists I also sometimes 
called naturalists) clnirn to sec through 
the facade of events and to reveal what 
lies beneath it. They also hove the 
feeling that whal they have uncovered 
they linvc created, but it is possible that 
this feeling is confined to a sub-group 
of essentialist radical political realists 
(sometimes called demented natural- 
ists). 

What are we to make of these 
schools of renlism? Is one to be 
preferred? Are all to be rejected? 
They all seem in one way or another 
lo be defective. Opportunism, it is 
argued, ninkes no 9ense. Realpolltik 
and positivism lead to abstract and 
incoherent notions. To put it another 
way, each of these attitudes recog- 
nizes only one level of relationship 
to reality whilst fudging or ignoring 
other relationships to real tty. A 
fudged reality relationship is patently 
not an adequate reality relationship. 
To make matters . worse there is a 
further unhappy dialectical complica- 
tion. These attitudes negate each 
other. More precisely the second 
attitude negates (he first and the 


third attitude negates the second. 
The negation of the second thus re- 
establishes or leads back to the first 


! negat 
of the 


second thus re- 


and this takes, us (since the first 
makes rio sense) back to meaning- 
lessness. What a mess! 

How , are these' inadequate feja- 
tionshtps to be reconciled? To put il in 
yet another way, how are they to be 
unfudged? The answer is that political 
realism property conceived is a synth- 
esis of the three inadequate manifesta- 
tions - opportunism, positivist realpo- 
lltik and essential! sm. At this point the 
mists begin to clear and it is revealed 
t|iat mere urisynthesized positivists and 
essential ists are not realists at alt but 
idealists of (he right arid left. Realpoli- 
lik is the idealization or ideology or 
nostalgia and essentialism is theidcolo- 
.gy of Imagination. The history of 
political thought and political action is 
a contest between realists and Idealists 
but the distinction has been miscon- 
ceived. Idealism is the faith or ideology 


both of tlie rcalptriitik-ers and the 
utopian imagine rs. Real realism is the 
synthesis (hat rises alxive or is distilled 
out of their incomplete Ideologies. 
Real realism thus appears in two 
guises. Il is not merely a superior or 
corrected political attitude but also the 
viewpoint of the informed commenta- 
tor or of political philosophy itself. 

At the npex of the synthesis, 
however, tlie re is a final awkwtfrd 
twist. From this vantage-point It 
turns out that political reality cannot 
be definitely said to be so or nol to 
be so, since it is, we recall, self- 
contradictory, and nothing in it or 
about il is completely (rue or false, 
good or bad, black or while for 

E re sura ably In or out, up or down or 
ot or cold). 

At this point the exhausted climbers 
may pull up with a groan and ask 
whether their* destination is really 
political realism or the author’s idealis- 
tic version of political realism. Those 
who feel this way will probably do 
belter to read the book backwards (or at 
lenst in reverse order of chapters) since 
in the later sections many more 
straightforward and interesting things 
are said about some major political 
thinkers,. such as Marx, Hayek, Rayvls 
aud Nozick. These will undoubtedly 
compensate them for the large number 
of complicated and rather mystifying 
things said at the beginning about the 
nature of reality in general. 

Despite its complexity and concep- 
tual laboriousness this is in manv 
ways an original, and ingenious work 
by which many political theorists will 
find thrimselves stimulated. They 
should not allow themselves to be 
too much distracted hy the illustra- 
tion on the dust-jacket which por- 
trays realism or reality as a large 
rectangle containing what looks like 
cither the bottom right-hand corner 
of o black hole, or a Hegelian twi- 
light, waiting, possibly, for the Owl 
or Minerva to turn up. 

Vico’s Science of Imaginaiion by 
Donald Phil i ip Verene (227pp. Cor- 
nell University Press. £15. 0 8014 
1391 5) is a study of Vico’s theory of 
knowledge based primarily on the 
New Science and nis earlier Latin 
writings. The. book traces the func- 
tion of fantasia in Vico's work with 
separate chapters on his theories of 
“Truth’’, “Imaginative Universals”, 
. “Memory" , . “Science’’, “Rhetoric” 
and “Wisddm and Barbarism’’. 
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Black man’s burden 


By Alastair Niven 

CHINWEIZU. ONWUCHEKWA JEMIE 
and HIECmJKWLI MAItLUlUlKK: 
Toward the Decolonization of African 
Literature 

320pp- Enugu, Nigeria: Futirlit 

Dimension. 

y78 156 11)2 5 

Toward l he Decolonization of Afri- 
can Literature is dedicated to thirty- 
three Third World intellectuals, “ex- 
emplary inciters against toleration of 
our oppressed condition”: they in- 
clude Amilcar Cabral. Frantz Fanon, 
C.L.R. James, George Pndmore and 
Waller Rodnev, who arc strange but 
not impossible bedfellows for 
Okiiittali Otfiiiano, Marcus Garvey. 
Rent) Martin. Leopold Sctlur SciV 
glior and Erie Williams. As the three 
authors also make clear in their in- 
troduction, “On works by members 
of the African diaspora our rule has 
been: that one drop of black blood 
makes you one of us.” Their de- 
clared aim is to be polemical in the 
hope that their robustness and gusto 
will “help release African culture 
from the death-grip of the West" and 
“scotch the modernist infection". 
The book is written with a black 
readership specifically in mind, and 
since its main task is to dismantle 
what the authors perceive to be 
Eurocentric insolence in the 
approaches taken to African writing 
by such commentators us Gerald 
Moore, Charles Larson and Adrian 
Roscoe, 1 make myself a hostage to 
fortune in commenting upon it. 

There is a practical commitment to 
the development of (heir society in 
most African writers which belies the 
popular Western image of a boozy 
intellectual dlite driving sleek Mer- 
cedes cars: l cannot think af a signi- 
ficant African author who is not in- 
volved in politics, administration or 
education. The African writer does 
not, like most Western novelists, 
dream of tax retreats, or if he does 
so he does nothing to bring them to 
reality even when, like Chinua 
Ache tie . he Is spectacularly success- 
ful. Achcbc is sometimes chided, 
often by Africans, because he has 
not written a novel since I960. 
“Where are you in the struggle?" 
they accuse. The answer is, at the 
University of Nigeria, teaching, edit- 
ing. administering and inspiring suc- 
cessive generations of students. 
Achebe has always argued that the 
writer in the developing world 
should he an educator and his own 
books are instruments to this end. I 
doubt if many Western novelists 
have this pedagogical view of their 
work. How many of them comment 
from within the society they explore 
rather than from above it? This Is 


liic kind of discrepancy between 
Western and African cultures which 
concerns Chinweizu, Jemie and 
Madubuike in their book. I suspect 
that they state it with deliberate ex- 
aggeration. but u vigorous challenge 
to Western critical urih' 'doxies in 
book form is overdue. The fact that 
Madubuike was until recently Feder- 
al Minister of Education in' Nigeria 
suggests that the implications of the 


book' lie co-authors will be well 
publicized. 

Not that the basic argument of 
Toward the Decolonization of Afri- 
can Literature is original. Okot 
p'Bitek in Africa's Cultural Revolu- 
tion , Ngugi wa Thiona'o in Home- 
coining, Achebe himself in Morning 
Yet On Creation Day and Abiolii 
lrc!c in numerous essays have been 
(tufting such points lor' the past de- 
cade. often with greater intellectual 
rigour. Theirs, however, have been 
miscellaneous essays usually col- 
lected from ninny sources nnd pub- 
lished in book form by Europenn 
presses, it is a necessary part of 
Chinweizu. J untie and Madubuike ’s 
ease that their book should have an 
African imprint, for only by building 
up the indigenous publishing houses 
will African literature become truly 
independent. This muy mean a tem- 
porary narrowing of readership, 
though an efficient distribution sys- 
tem will gel round that. Tbitwrf tin 
Decolonization of African Literature 
is handsomely presented. Clcai 
typography, minimal proof errors. 
goodKiuahiy paper and attractive 
binding are air combined in a pub- 
lication which is better produced 
than the average British book. 

The main accusation levelled here 
is that European critics have attemp- 
ted to annex African literature foi 
themselves. If a book is written in 
English or French then it is seen as a 
by-product or subdivision of the 
Great Tradition, of Modernism or of 
some other beatified cultural mono- 
lith . (Chinweizu. Jemie nnd Madu- 
buike are particularly rude about 
"structuralist paraphernalia" . . . 
“esoteric rags, blocking understand- 
ing”. •■alchemical experiments trying 
lo turn gold into ash" ... yet they 
hold out the hope that “A critical 
approach to A fri c:mTiterature based 
on structuralism may yet prove to be 
of value".) This neo-colonial aggran- 
dizement by the European critical 
heaemonists (my Jargon - the book is 
relatively free of It) would not matter if 
it were merely a question of Europeans 
making fools of themselves - as Ayi 
Kwei Arinah, in his article “Larsony*, 
so cnjoyably showed Charles Larson as 
doing, ft matters because of the con- 
sequences in the African educational 
system if criticism is monopolized by 
people who believe that the ultimate 
standards are set in Cambridge. There 
Is, for example, virtually no plare 
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among Ihc "isms” of modern literary 
criticism for the ural tradition. Chin- 
wdzu. Jemie and Madubuike insist 
on it as a determining factor in the 
written products of modern Africa 
- not only in ohvious cases like that 
of Tutuolh hut in most of the major 
poets and novelists. They defend 
African oraturc against its alleged 
deficiencies in characterization and 
range of expression, and withcringly 
expose the pretensions of European 
critics who half get (he point and so 
miss it by miles - in, for example, 
comparing the brevity of many Afri- 
can novels with oral tales. The villain 
in question “perfunctorily dismisses 
the epic, whicn would have been the 
right kind of evidence, and instead 
focusses on the short narrative, 
which is the wrong kind of evi- 
dence”. 

Despite the assertion of black Blut- 
briiderschaft in their introduction, 
the authors reserve much of their 
scorn for African critics who hnve 
come under the sway of European 
mentors ~ Willie Abraham, Sunday 
Anozie, Dan Izevbaye. Doitutus 
Nwoga, Eustace Palmer, even Wole 
Soyinka, fnr no sacred cow is wor- 
shipped at their iconoclastic shrine. 
They effectively pick holes in these 
critics’ logic and note errors in their 
facts, though they are not themselves 


guiltless of misrepresentation and 
overstatement. Vet it is hard not to 
like a hook which can be as spirited 
as this: 

Larson considers Achebe’s descrip- 
tion of Okonkwo inadequate In 
comparison with Joyce Cary's 
opening description of MisLCr 
Johnson. We do not find it at all 
inadequate for either- Achebe's 
purpose or for our taste. We dis- 
like the baroque excess of Cary’s 
portrait. Such pointillism does riot 
conform with our sense of proprie- 
ty. We do not find it edifying, for 
example, to he shown every pore 
of a Brohdingnag giant wftere a 
mere glance front afar would do. 
Where is Larson coming from? Af- 
ter he has been given a brief and 
succinct sketch of Okonkwo, does 
his dissatisfaction stem from a fear 
that he might not recognize him 
on n street or village path from 
fifty feet away? 

Toward the Decolonization of Afri- 
can Literature is not a pioneer study 
but it articulates a point of view 
which is increasingly heard among 
African critics and which has not 
previously been marshalled with so 
much damning quotation. It restores 
to literary criticism a brio, verging at 
times on insult, which is rare in 


Western criticism, where so often 
genteel irony or theoretical contor- 
tions are substituted for plain-spoken 
assertion of a fully held point of 
view. Alsu, the book is fundamental- 
ly right. It is good to read a defence 
of the didactic novelist or to be 
directed to poets who drnw from an 
ancient but still volatile oral tradi- 
tion. The entire African population 
has indeed, in cultural matters 
“been tainted by Western debase- 
ment", as the authors claim, yet 
there “remains the reservoir of that 
African nationalism which shall bring 
about the end of cultural hegemony 
over Africa”. Their book is likely to 
upset many African critics who are 
torn to shreds by name. European 
critics will he nervous of commenting 
(as 1 am) lest by opening then 
mouths they compound the sins of 
their forefathers, who gave birth to 
the hegemony. To attack Toward the 
Decolonization of African Literature 
will be considered imperialist; to 
ndmire it, paternalist. It conforms to 
what n large number of ordinary 
teachers of African literature, of 
both races, have been suying in their 
seminars for years, but it is good to 
sec it written down in a manner that 
successfully combines academic evi- 
dence witn a populist tone. This is 
the most vital work on African liter- 
ature to appear in years. 


Drawing from the eternal well 


By April FitzLyon 

PATRICK WADDtNGTON: 
Turgenev and George Sand 
An Improbable Entente 

1 46pp. Macmillan. £12. 
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The Russian historian V. V. Stasov 
(“the trombone of Russian art") said 
that Lermontov, Byron and George 
Sand were “the eternal well” from 
which Russians of his generation - 
those who came to maturity in The 
late 1830s and 1840s - drew their 
intellectual sustenance. Some might 
have named Pushkin or Gogol rather 
than Lermontov, but few would have 
disagreed with him about George 
Sana. Belinsky, Herzen, Bakunin, 
Dostoevsky, Aksakov, Nekrasov, 
Chernyshevsky nnd a host of more 
minor figures venerated her; it seems 
that only Stankevich and, inevitably, 
Leo Tolstoy failed to succumb. 
Turgenev was no exception to the 

g eneral rule; he came under George 
and's spell as a very young man; it 
has been said that nls Sportsman's 
Sketches owe something to her. He 
met her briefly in 1845 and (hen, in 
the late 1860s, became friendly with 
her in her old age, thus forming, as 
he so often did, a living bridge be- 
tween his compatriots and the West. 
Much, understandably, has been 
published in French and Russian 
about this UteTary association; Pat- 
rick Waddington's study - a blend of 
comparative nistory ana biography - 
is the first detailed account in Eng- 
lish, and it highlights an important 
episode .in the long and varied 
Franco-Russinn cultural exchange. 
Turgenev and George Sand is schpl-; 
ttrly, arid at the same time gossipy , hot 
too specialized for the general reader. 

It is. riot difficult to see why 
George Sand’s novels - essentially 


h George sanas novels - essentially s jgn 
j novels of ideas - appealed to young Qe 0 
[_ people In Nicholas I's Russia; the 1 n boi 



eccentricities of Tsarist censorship 
meant thnt they were freely avail- 
able, yet they dealt with explosive 
themes. George Sand’s' pOlitfcnl, so- 
cial and phflosophicol ideas may 
sometimes nave seemed naive, mud- 
dled and Inconsistent to her Western 
contemporaries, but they were dar- 
. ing, stimulating and provocative to 
ypung Russians. It was hfr ideas, 
rather than her .stories, which 
appealed to them, and also what 
they believed to be the closeness of, 
hor wprks to- real life;- something. 
; not- always easy to appreciate when 
reading some’ of. lipr novels today. ' 


him, slightly ambiguous; he admired 
them before he began to write him- 
self, but later became more critical, 
and was always wary of her ideas. 
Waddington traces these subtle fluc- 
tuations in great detail, and has 
some intriguing things to say about 
them. He draws attention to certain 
passages in Turgenev’s works which 
.appear to lie specific examples of 
borrowings - almost certainly uncon- 
scious - from the older writer. But 
probably George Sand’s most 
Important contribution to the forma- 
tion of Turgenev and other Russian 
writers was her revelation of the 
novel form os a vehicle for social, 

R olitical and philosophical ideas, 
feither Turgenev nor, for that mat- 
ter, Dostoevsky, who so much 
admired her. shared her Ideas, which 
were niainiy taken up by social refor- 
mers', but site made them realize the 
power of the novel, and they used it 
to full advantage. 

Turgenev’s personal relations with 
George Snnd stemmed from, and 
were complicated by, his involve- 
ment with the Spanish singer Pauline 
Viardot. George was the close friend 
and mentor of Pauline, who was in 
part the incarnation of George's 
Ideal of the dedicated artist - a 
Saint-Simonite theme which she elab- 
orates In several novels - and who 
was in part formed by George to 
comply with that idea). The young 
Pauline Garcia's marriage to the 
much older Louis Viardot was engin- 
eered by George in order to pre- 
serve Pauline from the stresses and 
strains of any more passionate in- 
volvement which, George believed, 
woiild deflect her from her mission 
to serve humanity through art. 
Turgenev first met George Sand 
briefly at the Viardots’ house in 1845 
(when his love for Pauline .was re- 
latively k new, t; and. still based on 
hope); since nothing i& known about 
this encounter, whatever Wadding- 
ton or anyone else writes about it is 
pure speculation. But it is, perhaps, 
significant that neither Turgenev nor 
George . Sand recorded anything 
about this first meeting, and that 
they did not meet again for .another 
twenty-three years, although it would 
have been vert easy for them to do 
so. In 1845 George probably saw 
Turgenev as a threat to Pauline, 
whereas .Turgenev may have seen 
George. as. a. threat to his happiness. 

When they did meet again, 

. , brought together, by . Flaubert • in 
.1868, Turgenev had long sinte ar- 
rived at a modus viv^ndi 'with the 
Viardots; he. was middle-aged, and 
George was old. , They formed a 
warm, but not very intonate,, autum- 
nul friendship; ; Their praise of each 
other's works pt this period .ipusl be 
. interpreted in the .light of 1 lhat 
, friendship.' in fepli^, 'TUfgbtley’ had 


by then tar outstripped his teacher 
and, despite George's generous 
praise of his works, one still feels 
some lack of understanding on her 
part. Waddington describes these 
nuances in the two writers' attitudes 
to each other's works, and their per- 
sonal admiration and affection, in 
great detail and with the aid of 
hitherto unpublished material. 

Waddington is only concerned 
wilh literary influences, and rightly 
so. Turgenev was not the channel 
llirough which George Sand’s social 
and political ideas influenced Rus- 
sian .radical thought. By toe late 
nineteenth century most Russians 
who had admired ner in their youth, 
and who had assimilated ana used 
many of her ideas, had lost interest 
In her novels. Native Russian novels 
- those of Turgenev, Dostoevsky, 
Tolstoy and others - had carried the 
novel into a new phase of develop- 
ment. and made George Sand's 
novels seem very old-fashioned. But 
she was still revered as the “young 
female Titan” (Stasov's phrase) 
which she had once been, and she is 
still much admired in the Soviet 
Union today. 

Mirsky considered lhat Gogol and 
George Sand were "the father and 
mother of Russian realism’'; but 
George remained a Romantic lo the 
end, and understood the word “real- 
ism” in the late nineteenth-century 
French sense. Probably she would 
not have appreciated Mirsky's com- 
pliment. She -. • took Flaubert's 
‘'school" to task for not being suffi- 
ciently interested in fundamental 
things, for remaining too much on 
thfe surface. And to Turgenev she 
wrote perspicaciously: "You are snld 
to be a realist 7 which Isn’t true, 
since above all you arc a great poet; 
but if your portraits do belong to 
realism, I am very much in favour of 
that school as understood by you ; ' 
She would certainly not have oeen in 
favour of Russian realism as under- 
stood by, say, Chernyshevsky. or ol 
Socialist Realism, which claims her 
as a great-grandmother. But then, 
who really has much irt common witn 
their great-grandchildren? 

Volume 2 in the University of 
Californio . Press’s series of 
"Documentary Studies in Modern 
Russian Poetry" is A difficult Soul: 
Zinaida Glpphs , a memoir of the 

nnol urn'tfnn ' ku hpr 'Wfil-p.tflrV RHU 


Liz. 3 u. u 3 aji uaauf jj. 

whjch is edited, annotated and with 
an introduction by Simon Karlmsky, 
is an account of tne life and work or 
Olppius (1869-1945), one of too, 
initiators of. the • Russian P°^ c 
Renaissance . at ..the end of - the 
nineteenth century, and a guldipg lifim 
of (be' Symbolist- mbVemerrt. 
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War and the educated girl 


By Patricia Craig 

Angels of War 

Half Moon Old Theatre 

■'Mrs Worthington's Daughters" 
(founded in 1978) is a stage eumpnny 
de voted to the revival or interesting 
works by female dramatists, or plays 
from the past which satisfy the re- 
quirements of current feminist ethics. 
Angels of War is an appropriate 
choice on both these counts: written 
in 1935 by Muriel Box (then n tun- 
timiity girl at Gainsborough Studios 
in London), it deals freely aiul fm Ill- 
right ly with the tribulations ot 
women ambulance drivers at the 
Front in 19 IK. 

Neither the subject nor the 
method of treatment was new, of 
course, even in 1935. Vera Brittain 
had noted the failure of reputable 
novelists to give adequate acknow- 
ledgement to the extent of women's 
involvement in the war effort, and 
attempted to make good the de- 
ficiency in her own novels of the 
1930s;' she also recorded her experi- 
ences in France in her autobio- 
graphical Testament of Youth (1933). 
Angels of War will probably remind 
viewers of (his, because of tne recent 
television adaptation, but actually it 
benrs a stronger resemblance to a 
popular navel of 1932, Not So Quiet 
... by “Helen Zenna Smith" 
(Evadne Price). The play is more 
succinct and less lurid, fortunately, 
but it follows the book quite closely 
in outline and in tone, showing a 
similar contempt for cant and 
admiration for candour. 

In another novel of the period, 
Pamela Hinkson’s The Ladies Road 
( J932), we find the typical passionate 
sixth-former dreaming of active ser- 
vice; “Would she ever get to France 
. • . drive an ambulance near the 
line?" Foe those who did get there, 
the commonest experience was the 
loss of illusion. Angels of War opens 
with the arrival of nn eager recruit - 


"simply living to get out here" - 
whose ardour is greeted with tired 
asperity and cynicism by the old 
hands. "War’s awful - bloody aw- 
ful". the phlegmatic Northerner 
“Cocky” (Geraldine Griffiths) slates 
flatly, prompting the coy newcomer 
to ask if ail the girls use bad lang- 
uage “like you do". 

Needless to say. the de-edilicatimi 
of Edna (Pela Masters) is effected 
rapidly; soon she is smoking and 
swearing with the rest of them. The 
first act ends wilh the cx-greenliorn. 
now thoroughly toughened and dis- 
abused, arriving back from an illicit 
outing in h dramatic state of 
drunkenness. What's worse than this 
is incipient meanness: Edna (called 
“Nobby" because of her accent) be- 
gins U> appropriate more limn her 
lair share of cocoa. However, “Yon 
were u decent enough kid when you 
came here", she is told severely; and 
decency reasserts itself in the end, 
though it has rather a lot to contend 
with. Physical discomfort (“cold, 
guns, lice, nnd that blasted whistle") 
is not the only hardship. Antipathies 
and Hnimositics flourish in the over- 
charged atmosphere. 

Among the girls are dour Jo, 
whose comic glumness soon turns to 
bawling and bullying (though she's 
good nt heart, as they all are); a 
weakling who's prone to funk and 
hysteria, but goes on doing her bit; 
and steadfast Vic. the most sym- 
pathetically presented of the lot, who 
takes the first blow - the death of a 
fianci - almost as stoically as that 
common figure in patriotic literature. 


the well-bred lady who opens a tote 
or a concert with a fatal telegram 
clutched in her hand. There is also a 


flirt (well played by Maggie Wilkin- 
son) who specializes in getting off 
with officers. Instead of relying on a 
strong plot, the play consists of a 
series of incidents, all of them more 
or less illustrative of contemporary 
attitudes to the war and beliefs about 
the lessons to be derived from It. 
Behind every set-piece is a cliehd - 
“War enlarges the horizon for the 
educated girl"; "Britain's brave 


il.uighn.-Ts"'. “ICL-L-piiit: the flag 

flying", and so 011 - which is tacitly 
repudiated. Angi’h of War Contains a 
few cliches ot its own. though-, the 
unlikcuhlc commandant on whom 
authority sits like a mortar-board un 
bullying teachers is one of these. 

Muriel Box has simplified every- 
thing, too. in order to obtain the 
most immediately striking effects 
from her material. One driver is kill- 
ed offstage (wiped out by a piece of 
shrapnel like a prominent character 
in Evadne Price's novel) and her 
death causes predictable rc-ncl ions 
(very noisily staged). Two girls ;ire 
about to be dismissed from the ser- 
vice - one unjustly: tension in the 
sleeping quarters has been succeeded 
by a laudable attempt on everyone's 
part to save the bacon of someone 
else - as news of the Armistice com- 
es through- in the last scene, the 
girls are surprised to find themselves 
viewing the prospect of demobiliz- 
ation with less relish than they had 
expected. Belatedly, they recognize 
the “sense of purpose" that kept 
them going thrcugii all their mis- 
eries. In their talk, they anticipate 
(he theme of another novel by 
Evatlne Price (a sequel to Not So 
Quiet . . . which is the first part of a 
trilogy): "Whatever happens, l think 
we’re going (0 find it difficult to 
settle to the quiet life." And was the 
cost in human lives, in cherished 
delusions and peace of mind worth- 
while? Only if. as people believed in 
1918 but not in 1935, the war really 
had put an end to the possibility of 
war in the future- This Is the bleak , 
note on which the play ends. 

Angels of Wnr ends its run at the I 
Half Moon Old Theatre on Novem - 1 
ber 7. It goes to Kingston 1 
Polytechnic on the 9th. Redbridge 
Drama Centre, ElB (10th), Battersea 
Arts Centre (I2th and Mth), Chat’s 
Palace, Brooksby’s Walk. E9 (Mth). 
Further details of the tour, which 
continues until. December 7, are 
obtainable from Arts Admin, Unit 
366, 27 Clerkenwell Close, ECi, 
Tel. 250 1474. 


Sober abandon 


By Richard Osborne 

Dio Walktire. Act 1 
Royal Festival Hall 


Many years ago Shaw furnished his 
readers wilh the "horrible particu- 
lars’’ of a Hans Richter concert 
which included Beethoven’s Eighth 
Symphony, Berlioz's Overture King 
Uar, the Tannhdiiser Overture and 
Bacchanal, Act 1 of Die Walkilre 
from the exit of Hunding, and “by 
wav of liqueur" the Ride pf the 
Valkyries. Such lavish fare was • not,, 
on offer from Klaus Tennstedt and 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
though we were obliged to sit 
through the biirgherish pomp of the 
Melstersinger Overture and the 
cqulsite but essentially anodyne Sieg- 
fried Idyll before embarking on the : 
evening's principal offering. Forest 
murmurs, however beautifully play - 1 
ed, are an inappropriate preparation 
tor the plunge . Into the storm-tossed 
Urwald of Die Wlakilre, whose prop- 
er preface is Das Rheingold or no-, 
thing at all, • 

The whole programme was vitiated 
by several subtle acts of discontinui- 
W'.- flaws less palpable^ perhaps, than' 

Rlthter's mnclrnl rmnrmnrirlJ 


Rlthter's reckless musical gourmand-! 
|Z >ng, but' divisive nonetheless-. The 
evening’s principal glory was the] 
orchestra, in' •; particular 1 the 1 • lower 
stnnas . who produced under Tenn- 
stedt s impulsive direction the kind 
°t dark, dangerous, libidlnously 
wtaegad .surges of tone which were 
0nce toe mark of Furtwftngier’s Wag-. 
' Jhe beginning and' end of the 
♦Vafkflre. aci'were thrill(ngly donfe. 

■ ^ -hpijyeyejy .. Teqhstedj;; 


seemed too much preoccupied with 
the orchestra. Here was an inexperi- 
enced Siegmund, Robert Schunk, 
rendered twice fatherless: a Sieg- 
mund abandoned both by Wotan and 
his conductor. Note for note, Tenn- 
stedt’s accompanying is ns puncti- 
lious as the next man’s, ana when 
orchestra and soloist rapturously 
paused at the great cry “Wfllsel 
wfllse!" there was a brief sense of 
all-enfolding splendour. Too often, 
though, vocal and orchestra parts 
seemed merely to coincide, like 
chance acquaintances gratefully con- 
ferring. As a result, Sthunk's Sieg- 
mund offered little more than an 
accurate report on events: a memor- 
andum made up of so many staccatp 
jottings. (Shorn of a proper vocal 
legato how comical Wagner's alli- 
terative verse occasionally sounds.) 
Marius Rintzler, the Hunding, is the 
more experienced artist nnd he 
coped better with the formidable 
task of insinuating his role in Tenn- 
stedt's self-referential style. 

If we are to judge by the calls at 
the end - conductor, cast and 
orchestra turned reverentially tt)? 
wards Jessye Norman - the evening 
was clearly intended, for her. As 
Siealinde she is not, of course, physi- 
cally credible; nor, without, a black 
Siegmund, tan we 'at all adequately 
: engage the crucially thrilling fact that 
1 the lovers are brother and sister. By 
presenting Miss Norman as thd high 
• priestess of the evening, divisions 
were further heightened: a Sieglinde* 
resplendent in black arid gqld. scofe- 
■ less and acting out parts of the dra- 
ma, alongside two. score-bound func- 
tionaries spberly; attired in evenirig 
dress. j 

. There is an ideas found, that here 
ri at. last; is. the 1 great : Wagner soprano 


of the next decade. In the summer in 
Tangiewood, Miss Norman sang Act 
2 of Tristan with Vickers and Ozawa, 
an experienced which according to 
her own report was “interesting", 
"an experiment worth carrying on 
with": remarks which, decoded, sug- 
gest that she was not entirely happy 
with the experiment. No one doubts 
that her voice has a certain silken 
allure.. Not yet settled in the lowest 
reaches which hold out promise of 
rich mezzo colourings, it remains 
effortlessly smooth in the middle and 
top registers. It is not, however, a 
big voice. Once or twice in this per- 
formance the orchestra rode over her 
in a way that a Flagstad. or a Nilsson 
would never has countenanced. Prer 
dictably, Norman was at Her best in 
a limpidly delivered "Du bist der 
Lenz". Elsewhere, above all in the 
crucial monologue “Dcr Manner Sip- 
pe", there was too little light and 
shade in the reading. One doesn't 
have to go back to Lotte Lehmann 
(with whom Norman once discussqd 
the role) 40 . find gradations of mood 
which rin Norman's performance 
merely grandly coalesced: the attack 
on “Der Mfinner Slppe" itself, (he 
sense of love-longing at the mention 
of the . stranger, a heroic note at 
"doch des andren Strahl", the sense 
of girlish excitement in the narrative 
of the sword in the ash tree. 

Vocally, Norman is closer to Jano- 
. witZ; thsln Nilsson and would be best 
’served by jthe cWvolric sheen; the 
Chamber-music . Intimacy and fine- 
drawn lines of Karajan's Wagner. 
Certainly, it is difficult to imagine 
Karajan (or. Solti who w As .present at 
qne performance) allowing 0 . singer 
of Miss Norman s talenits Jto give a 
reading of the ro|e as essentially 
arbitrary and unintegrhted as this; 1 
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running >il the Library. araanUn- 
tlnn ur the reference and Pindlnq 


Mhrary as u Learning llosour'ea 
Contra under mo dlrnrilon uf (ha 
Tutor Librarian. 

Application furms are available 
from The Chi el Administrative 
urflcnr, Burnley Colleqe ol Arts 
and Tachnoluav. Sharey Dank, Oft 
Ormorad Road, tlurnlcy and ro- 
tumnble within LO days of Ilia 
appearance uf this advertisement. 


LONDON 


IINIVEHMTV Of- LONDON 
INSTITUTE or CilDCAlTON 

Ths Llbrurv ui the liisitlufo „f 
Eil , trail un bus a vflianc* Scar u Llu- 
AhSHliull MU I to tile fu 


LECTURES & 
MEETINGS 


-siswr*, 


SATRA haa a vacancy In Its 
Information end Market 
Raaeaich Section for on 
information Officer. The 
position will cover the 
development end selling of 
information . services and 
products to members, the 
input and retrieval of 
computerised data and stat- 
istics end helping with the 
compilation of repot b and 
survoys. A sound general 
education with some 
'background in information 
work or marketing would be an 
advantaga. 

SATRA.. offers excellent 
terms and conditions of 
.aerylce. . 1 • 

Applies Ilona .ih writing; 
giving full career details 10: 
Mr. C. W, J. Foo(, 

Head of Administration, 

The Shoe and A tiled Trades 

Research Association 
SATRA House, - Rookl n gham 
Rooking Ham Road, 

Kettering, NOrthpnfa 


LITERARY 

YOUR WORK IH PRIHT. Vanity 
or vanllJpa? Nat tit. Wi make no 
claims wa cannot prove. iv» - 
can't turn irnah into talont. nor 
can wa Mil tne unialsablo, W* 
con proguw hooka \o iba tilntveat. 
ftanftaKIs- Ovsrscal I'reai, 233, 

. 5um«ort_ Roan. Ntapanhlll. Bur- . 

' LI& 

M 02- ART no4 Literary Bl ruling - 
. harm stortai! : JIio Grace, Clara. 

■ Mornarf . poems: MacNeice, 

Flitter. Owen. addon; Intel-. ' 
vietya; ercirlai. Pie lures ate The ' 
Arti Mud nit nr jar tne Weal MW- 
lands. :90p A Son pottage. Efi tor . 

iaubscriptlan. MQZ- 

I. B >,nn, J®W-''. 


OVERSEAS 


EXHIBITIONS 


BRITISH LIBRARY, t|B Br». 
Museum) Tudor , Map-Maklnf . 
Until 3j Dec. Wkdy*. 10-3. 
Sups. B, 3 CL- 6 . Adm- frab. LI 22 


ADVERTISE 
ALL 
YOUR 
LIBRARIAN 
VACANCIES 
FOR 
1981 
IN THE 

T.L.S. 


Simply dial 
01-837 1-234, 
Ext,- 437 


■ ■ i. 























